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THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
Part VI.—Tue Untrep Kincpom. 


In the five preceding articles, in which I have examined the 
relative positions of the great Continental Powers of Europe, it has 
been shown that Germany and France, notwithstanding their extra- 
ordinary armaments, are unlikely to provoke a breach of the peace. 
Germany is under the apprehension that Russia might join with 
France in case of an outbreak of hostilities ; and in France the really 
peaceful tendency of the majority of the electors rules the country, 
notwithstanding the Chauvinism of a certain section of journalists 
and politicians. Austro-Hungary, from its internal difficulties and 
the uncertainty of obtaining an effective alliance against Russia, is 
equally interested in maintaining the peace of Europe ; and Italy is 
also, in spite of the strength of her naval and military forces, in the 
highest degree unlikely to provoke a war. Russia I have treated as 
the one uncertain factor in the European situation, and, unfortunately, 
Russia is the Power with which England has to reckon. 

There remains for consideration the United Kingdom, which, 
under its various titles, has been incidentally mentioned from time to 
time in these articles. We have seen that England is past her 
fighting days, unless moved by a very powerfully irritating cause ; 
in the first place on account of her admitted military unreadiness, 
and in the second place on account of her strong desire for peace. 
In speaking of England’s unreadiness it has been pointed out that, 
though in a long war England, on account of her vast resources and 
the courage and energy of her people, would display greater power of 
endurance than any other nation, yet, in these days of rapid mobilisa- 
tion, it is the first few weeks of a war that count, and England, being 
unable to rapidly mobilise large forces, could do nothing in the first 
months of a Continental conflict. This view was illustrated by show- 
ing that, in the case of a war in which Austria was engaged, a 
Roumanian alliance, which would provide 150,000 admirable troops 
at the very spot where they would be most wanted, would be of far 
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greater immediate value to Austria than an alliance with England. It 
may be noted, however, that the wide-spread love of peace in England 
to a great extent arises from the very reasons which would make us 
formidable in a war of long continuance: our immense wealth and 
resources, and that concentration of energy upon business which 
everywhere indisposes to war. This strong desire for peace, which arises 
as much from reserved strength as from immediate unreadiness, has 
stood the peace of Europe in good stead of late years, in face not only 
of irritating attacks by Continental journalists, which it is easy to 
disregard, but in face also of exasperating acts of policy, such as the 
treatment of British subjects in Madagascar during the war, and the 
occupation of the New Hebrides. England has, moreover, refrained 
from justifying the common Continental imputation that she is a 
plundering Power, for, with the exception of the annexation of 
Burmah, the movement upon which country was caused by the action 
of a French consul at the capital, England has made no recent 
annexation, down to that of Zululand, except in self-defence, as, 
for example, in New Guinea, against the annexation policy of 
Germany, and has successively declined to annex Egypt, Zanzibar, 
the Cameroons, and other countries in different parts of the world. 
That this policy of self-restraint has been in some degree a self- 
denying ordinance is seen by the fact that wherever owing to our 
abstention a territory is annexed by France, we are, sooner or later, 
made t» suffer in common with the inhabitants of the territory itself 
by the imposition of differential duties upon foreign goods. With 
regard to the subject of British trade we have also seen that it suffers 
by annexations which have nothing to do with colonial enterprise ; 
every territory annexed by Russia is closed to our trade by means of 
heavy protective duties, and this we have found to be the case with 
Austria also, in a district the occupation of which by Austria was 
actually proposed by England, our Government forgetting then to 
make stipulations, which would probably have been accepted, in 
favour of British trade. 

In respect to our relations with the Great Powers of the Continent, 
we have seen that with Germany they are on the whole friendly. 
The comparatively small differences that have arisen over colonial 
matters have failed to cause any serious friction between the countries. 
Prince Bismarck does not approve of our sentimental methods with 
regard to Turkish Christian subjects; but in the more practical 
question of keeping our road to India clear and maintaining order in 
Egypt, we have his general support. We have seen that our rela- 
tions with France have been somewhat strained owing to the hosti- 
lity to England of a certain section of French journalists, but that 
the good sense of the majority of both peoples is a great security 
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against serious consequences ensuing from estrangement. Our chief 
difficulty with France being the Egyptian question, we have found 
nevertheless reasons for deciding that it is clear France does 
not intend that war between the two countries shall arise thence. 
We have seen that the present position of France in Egypt is 
owing to her own policy of standing aloof; that England, during 
her single-handed occupation, has been moderate in her actions, and 
that our chief interest in Egypt is admittedly free transit. We have 
also seen that it is easy to exaggerate the importance of Egypt to us, 
as, in a war in which France was against us, the calls upon our fleet 
would be such that the Suez Canal would be practically closed against 
British troops or trade carried in unarmed ships, and possibly closed 
to British traffic or passage in any form. 

As to Russia, I have suggested reasons for thinking that although 
one day the fight between the elephant and the whale will probably 
take place, single-handed war between England and Russia is unlikely 
at the present moment, chiefly because the Russians have powerful 
military reasons in the condition of their Asiatic railroads for wishing 
to postpone it. We have seen how the whole fabric of our policy of 
1878 has collapsed, and how necessary it is that England should 
make up her mind with regard to the extent of her interest in the 
future of Constantinople. We have seen how the old doctrine of 
British concern in the integrity of the Ottoman Empire has been 
thrown over by Lord Randolph Churchill and other powerful poli- 
ticians, and how numerous are the causes of difficulty between this 
country and Russia which have nothing to do with the existence of 
the Turkish Empire or with the possession of Constantinople. We 
have noticed the recent repudiation of solemn promises by Russia 
with regard to Batoum, and the exasperation of English feeling by 
Russia’s bad faith in Central Asia and by the unsettled condition of 
the Afghan frontier question. We have seen how immense are the 
resources of the Russian Empire, and how, in spite of what is said of 
her finances, she comes next to England in power of endurance for a 
long war; while on the other hand, a careful examination of the facts 
led me to suggest that Russia would be unable effectively to attack 
England in her Asiatic empire for some years to come. 

It has been seen that the feeling of Austro-Hungary as to an alliance 
with England must continue to be regulated, as it has been in the 
past, by her calculation as to the immediate utility of such an 
alliance in the case of a war with Russia. Although I have no belief 
in the accuracy of the opinion that Austria, unaided by Germany or 
Italy, could hold her own against Russia, I have nevertheless pointed 
out that as the chances are that we shall find ourselves at war with 
Russia sooner or later, it would perhaps be better to fight, if we 
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have to fight, with allies than alone. Austria, however, is terrified 
at the prospect of a war against Russia, even with an English and 
Italian alliance, on account of the inability of such allies to rapidly 
assist the Austrian army in the field upon the side of Galicia. In the 
case of Italy we have noted her consistent friendship with England, 
no matter what other combinations she may have entered into. 

Of minor questions which have been discussed, the most important, 
perhaps, to ourselves is that of the neutrality of Belgium, to which I 
shall have in the present article to return. I have dwelt upon the 
unreadiness of Belgium to resist an infringement of her neutrality ; 
upon the standing temptation to the German staff to invade France by 
way of Belgium; upon the impossibility of England, even if she wished 
to do so, opposing by force any serious invasion of Belgian neutrality ; 
and upon the probability of the other Powers declining to join us 
should we propose to them to come to the assistance of Belgium. 
This paragraph may not be pleasant reading either to the Belgians 
or to ourselves, but in these matters the truth is seldom palatable to 
the parties concerned. I expected, when I began to write these 
articles, that everyone would be displeased with them, and I am no 
more likely to be disappointed by the effect of this one in the United 
Kingdom than I was by the reception in France, Russia, and Austro- 
Hungary of the second, third, and fourth. 

Just, indeed, as there is much in the previous articles which is 
necessarily displeasing to the inhabitants of the Continental countries 
discussed, so I fear that there is a good deal in this article and the others 
which cannot be made altogether pleasant reading at home. For ex- 
ample, it is not satisfactory to us to hear of the real strength of Russia, 
with whom we may at any moment find ourselves at war; but at the 
same time, it is better to face the facts than to live in a fools’ para- 
dise. Weare too much in the habit in this country of attending 
only to one subject at a time, and when we are thinking about 
Ireland, which is very commonly the case, we are apt to forget all 
else, and both our relations with foreign Powers and those between 
ourselves and our dependencies drop into the background. Yet, 
grave as is the importance of the condition of Ireland for many 
reasons, that which in the highest degree constitutes its gravity is the 
additional embarrassment it causes in our dealings with the world at 
large. It is too much the case with us in England that when we 
are occupied with the consideration of the Irish problem, or dealing 
with the circumstances which most often lead to the rise and fall of 
Ministries, we allow the foreign affairs of the country to be transacted 
in the dark, with an absence of control that, owing to the efficiency 
of our Foreign Office, may produce no ill, but also with an absence 
of knowledge which cannot be advantageous. On the other hand, when 
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someawkward circumstance arises, a disproportionate weight is attached 
to it by those who have wilfully remained in ignorance of the true posi- 
tion, and the diplomacy of the country is suddenly unduly hampered 
by criticism which rests upon no foundation of fact. While home 
affairs are watched with the closest attention, and conducted by all 
parties with high skill, foreign affairs pass from periods of contented 
but ignorant calm to periods of discontented or violent, but often 
equally ignorant, panic. There is not, it must be admitted, the same 
consistency in the foreign policy of Great Britain which is to be 
found in the foreign policy of the autocracy of Russia, of the consti- 
tutional monarchy of Italy, or of the Republic of the United States. 
It varies under the influence of the personal views of leading states- 
men, but more than this, it even undergoes extraordinary modifica- 
tion from time to time while remaining under the influence of one 
and the same party in the State. 

In the present reign of force in Europe, of which in the first article 
I investigated the cause, England is of all Powers the most unpre- 
pared for war, but then on the other hand she is of all the Powers 
the one which through her insular position can, some tell us, afford 
to be the least prepared. I have already pointed out, however, that 
it is easy to push arguments for economy, drawn from the insularity 
of our position, much too far, and that our enormous carrying trade 
and also our position as an Asiatic Continental State, make it impos- 
sible for us to adopt with impunity the practice of the American 
Republic. Much harm has been done to the cause of sense and 
truth by the exaggerations of the most violent members of the anti- 
Russian school among English writers and politicians. I have tried 
in these articles, and especially in that on Russia, to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, and without giving way to the counsels of pessimism, 
to show exactly how far Russia is, and how far she is not, a danger 
to our State. 

It seems sufficiently established for any who may have gone along 
with my arguments in the preceding articles, that it is impossible 
for the United Kingdom to adopt a policy of disarmament or of 
effacement in Europe without the gravest danger for her future. It 
is impossible to treat the necessity incumbent upon us of defending 
India against possible attack as though it were an isolated obligation. 
That necessity in itself forces us to closely watch European combina- 
tions, even if we give up as main objects of our policy the defence 
of Belgium and the keeping of Russia away from the Mediterranean. 
I should be sorry, however, to limit the necessity of our watching 
Continental politics, and of our remaining armed, by considerations 
relating to India alone. No doubt our chief colonies are able to 
defend themselves; no doubt our carrying trade can be protected by 
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naval means without a great resort to additional expenditure upon 
the services; but I cannot honestly pretend that we are at present 
in such a perfect position of defence at home as to be under all 
circumstances safe against the possibility of invasion, We have 
to face the fact that we are one of the least popular of Powers, 
and that if we alone were attacked no hand would be raised in our 
defence. There are, moreover, considerations which go wholly 
beyond those of the selfish order, and which equally direct us not to 
abdicate our place in Europe. 

If it were possible to conduct the foreign relations of a democratic 
country, such as England has now become, with secrecy as well as 
with firm devotion to a fixed line of conduct, no doubt it would be 
better to leave the consideration of many questions until they actu- 
ally arise; but at the present moment we suffer from the disadvan- 
tages of both systems. We do not fully discuss foreign relations 
in advance, and make up our minds as to our best course; we 
do not even take steps to inform ourselves thoroughly as to the 
facts; but at the same time we encourage our public men to make 
rash and hasty statements founded upon imperfect knowledge, and 
we “go wild” from time to time in various directions. In 1878 
the country appeared to be as deeply committed to the opinion 
that it was necessary at all hazards to keep Russia from Constanti- 
nople, as it had in 1870 been deeply committed to the opinion that it 
was necessary to save Belgium from annexation by either Germany 
or France; yet, in 1887, Constantinople and Belgium alike are 
given up, and given up in public with much demonstrative earnest- 
ness, by many of the same men who but a few years ago were strongly 
urging upon their countrymen the exactly opposite view. The last 
debate which occurred in the Imperial Parliament upon foreign 
affairs was, I fear, calculated to harm the interests of peace by 
encouraging Russia to take steps which would produce a general 
conflagration, or at least bring about results damaging to this coun- 
try. The responsibility incurred by those who initiate such debates 
is great. Parliamentary summaries are telegraphed to the foreign 
newspapers in a very imperfect form; they are read by foreign 
statesmen with minute attention, but sufficient allowance is not made 
either for the mistakes of the telegraph and of the translators, or for 
the exaggerations of party politics. In the time of Castlereagh the 
true declarations of this country upon her foreign policy were made in 
secret letters, and despatches were written for publication with the 
view of throwing dust in the eyes of Parliament; but nowadays foreign 
statesmen are apt to read the debates at Westminster as being the 
real revelations of our policy, and the despatches and memoranda of 
our Foreign Secretaries and ambassadors as being of a less solid nature. 
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Again, attacks of the class of those which one or two members of 
the House occasionally make now upon Sir James Fergusson, but 
which a few years ago were made by a handful of Conservative 
members with more violence upon Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, are 
productive of unmixed harm. Questions too are often put which, as 
Sir Henry Maine says, are “ deliberately intended to work public 
mischief.” On the other hand, questions sometimes are not pressed 
which should be pressed, as for example, the questions recently put 
about our threats to Hayti. Every Government, or at all events 
every Government of England, looking to the complexity of the 
interests which it represents, must, if it takes part in foreign 
affairs at all, from time to time receive rebuffs. It is, I suppose, 
only human nature that Oppositions should desire to call the widest 
possible attention to the fact that the Government of their country 
has been, as they would style it, ‘snubbed ” by one or other of the 
Great Powers. Because we are wont to see Oppositions (or rather 
individuals in opposition, for the great majority of the Opposition do 
not countenance the attacks of which I speak) taking advantage of 
the temporary humiliations of our foreign policy, it by no means 
follows that it is for the good of the country that attention should be 
called to those rebuffs. It is undoubtedly real weakness which they 
indicate, and weakness for which we all are in part responsible, 
because we know that we are not equipped to discharge the duties which 
we take upon us, but it is a bad thing for the country that this 
weakness should be revealed abroad. As, however, we cannot hope 
for secrecy, let us at all events draw from the publicity of our times 
the advantage which should attend publicity, of fully informing 
ourselves upon the facts, of speaking only from real knowledge, and 
of doing all that is in our power to bring the masses of the elec- 
torate to recognise their responsibilities, and to fit themselves for 
their station in the world. It is not perhaps impossible that that 
general acquiescence in an uniform foreign policy, based on know- 
ledge, which is found even in the democratic and somewhat violent 
assemblies of Italy and of the United States, should one day 
be met with here. We can all do something towards the attain- 
ment of the end in view, if we abstain from approving in our 
friends that parliamentary course which we blame in our opponents, 
and if we all speak and write on foreign affairs in such a way as to 
show that we are aware that playing with them in a party sense is 
playing with the fiercest kind of fire. 

When I find myself compelled to write, in answer to official 
optimism, of our unpreparedness for war, I must at once admit that 
it is not in expenditure that we fall short. "We spend, indeed, more 
upon war services than does any other empire in the world, and per- 
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haps more not only absolutely but even relatively in proportion 
to our enormous responsibilities. Considering, indeed, how much 
we spend and how little we can show for our money, I cannot but 
feel inclined to ask those who are giving at present so great a por- 
tion of their time and money to the discussion of the Irish ques- 
tion, whether they could not afford to turn a little of their energy 
to inducing their countrymen to consider for themselves a problem 
which is as pressing, as lasting, and, as it seems to me, still more 
grave. A great many are prepared to meet it roughly and impa- 
tiently up to a certain point. They say, we are an island, we can 
reach India by sea, we can practically defend England and our colo- 
nies from the sea; and they content themselves with the expression 
of a desire that our navy should continue to be of transcendent 
strength. But then I have shown in my article on Russia, that as 
against Russia, at all events, we cannot wholly contend by naval 
means. By pointing out how we could, in the event of war, bleed 
Russia to death on the Pacific, until there comes the inevitable day 
when her Trans-Siberian railways shall be made, I have gone as far 
as possible in the direction of concession to those who attach sole 
importance to our strength at sea. But when we prepare for fight- 
ing in defence of India (and no one can say that the risk is not, at 
all events, so great that we should prepare to meet it), it must be as 
a Continental power against a Continental power. There has lately 
been published in the pages of the Fortnightly Review an article’ by 
a most distinguished officer, which puts, as strongly as it can be put, 
the optimistic side. Another most optimistic document is the memo- 
randum of the Secretary of State for War relating to the Army Esti- 
mates. The triumph of complacent optimism is, however, reached in 
a little pamphlet lately published by Mr. Howard Vincent, the title 
of which, Through the British Empire in Ten Minutes, shows us that 
the writer has “ beaten the record,” and excelled the “ performance” 
of Jules Verne. In it Mr. Vincent states “the approximate military 
defensive strength of the British Empire” at 2,250,000 men, with- 
out telling us anything of the time that it would take to place even 
a tenth of this force in line near London, provided with a sufficient 
field artillery, and ready to engage even a much smaller Continental 
force, for the defence of the heart of the Empire itself. I have no 
desire to put the pessimistic view before my readers; all that I wish 
to do is to get as near as may be to the truth. 

Now what is the most scientific foreign opinion with regard to our 
present military position? If we collate the statements of the leading 
foreign writers upon the subject, we fiud that they point out that our 
colonial garrisons are singularly small; for example, in Trinidad, 


(1) The British Army: Past and Present. By General Sir John Adye, The Fort- 
nightly Review, April, 1887. 
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we have 106 men (they take no account of the volunteers), in the 
Bahamas, 93 (black), in Honduras, 226 (black); on the other hand 
the French keep in French Guiana 1,000 French soldiers (white men), 
while we keep in British Guiana 163 (black troops) ; the French have 
in their West India islands more men than we have in ours; and 
furthermore the French have strongly fortified their chief colonial 
positions, Fort de France, in Martinique, and Dakar, in Senegal. It is 
pointed out that we have talked a great deal about the fortification of 
our coaling stations, but have not as yet at most of them accomplished 
much, so that our fleet would have a heavy task in guarding, for 
example, Thursday Island, King George’s Sound, and our Crown 
Colonies against attack from French or Russians in time of war. 
It is also shown that in now beginning to fortify our coaling stations 
we seem to forget that the places will need garrisons; that we 
are under obligation to defend Belgium, but that we are unable in 
fact to do so; that upon our Indian frontier we shall have to fight 
the Russians, and that it is “ impossible to prophesy the result of this 
inevitable struggle ;” that our army is sufficiently supplied with 
possible infantry forces to form eight army corps, but that not more 
than two such corps could be used abroad on account of the want 
of cavalry and artillery. This is an allusion to what even Mr. 
Stanhope calls “the abortive scheme of the eight army corps in 
1875: ” yet this is the moment which Mr. Stanhope chooses for the 
reduction of that portion of the forces which it needs the longest time 
to set on foot. The highest foreign scientific military opinion informs 
us that a great war in which England is engaged will not end without 
an attempt at the invasion of this country; that the fleet cannot be 
certain of being able to prevent invasion ; that, while it is useless to 
land in Ireland or Scotland, or in the north of England, it is a 
possible operation, and one which would undoubtedly be attempted, 
to land in the south of England suddenly and by surprise, and to 
march on London. It is assumed that we should concentrate—and 
concentrate too slowly and too late—at Croydon or in its neighbour- 
hood, but that we should be attacked not only from the south, but 
also from the side of Harwich. Our fleet would be embarrassed by 
the necessity of defending positions which are important to our 
future, but easily attacked, such as Kingston, in Jamaica. The 
Channel Islands would also be attacked, and could not be held with- 
out protection from the fleet. Plymouth, we are told, is so unfinished 
as to be easily open to bombardment from the sea between Rane Head 
and Fort Tregantle, as well as from points between Saltash and 
St. Germans ; Portsmouth is unfinished upon the Fareham side, and 
both the Hilsea Lines and the Portsdown forts are somewhat out of 
date. Sir E. Hamley’s proposals for the defence of London are con- 
temptuously dismissed as a suggestion that after the enemy have 
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landed they are to be asked to pause in their march until the metro- 
politan volunteers have thrown up earthworks that are satisfactory. 
We are told that Sir E. Hamley’s “ volunteer guns of position ” 
would be useful if the enemy were kind enough to attack the selected 
position in front, not otherwise. Altogether, the scientific summary 
of our position is far from favourable to the views in the direction of 
retrenchment which have been expressed by the last three Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, although undoubtedly it is difficult to maintain 
that we at present get the greatest possible return for our expen- 
diture. 

About the possibility of running the gauntlet of the Tilbury forts 
and attacking London from the Thames, foreign military opinion is, 
on the other hand, not calculated to frighten us. No doubt sub- 
marine mines and torpedoes should be employed to reinforce the 
Tilbury forts, but Woolwich is close at hand, and the supplying of 
the apparatus needed would probably not be delayed in the event of 
war, provided that it has not been “ economised”’ away. Sir Edward 
Hamley’s remarks on this point are thought sound, but while it is 
well to guard against danger by taking the various steps he has 
advised, they are easily taken, and this Thames risk is small by the 
side of the other risks which London runs. The difficulty in our 
present position is that we are not impregnable at any point, and 
that the nervousness of the capital would greatly hamper the action 
of our fleet. If the Thames were safe, if our force for home defence 
were sufficiently well organised and sufficiently provided with field 
artillery to make us feel easy about coping with sudden invasion by 
a small force, then the fleet would be free to concentrate at points 
which the general interests of Imperial defence were supposed 
to advise; but as matters stand there would be a tremendous 
outcry in the press that London should not be left defenceless, and 
practically the large ships would find themselves forced to parade 
backwards and forwards between Harwich and Dover, or to mount 
guard as it were over London at the mouth of the Thames. At the 
same time, if our navy is not free to move in all directions, our 
Crown Colonies and our seagoing trade are at the mercy of our 
enemies. If the British navy is to have its full efficiency to act 
against the navies of our enemy, and to defend our trade, let alone 
the necessity of making, for the best defence, a counter-attack against 
those who have in the first place attacked us, it is essential that our 
ports should be safe, and that London should be secured against a 
sudden attack: it isnot in these days possible to be certain that we 
shall be able to defend ourselves upon the opposite principle of 
blockading every conceivable enemy in his own port. The advice of 
a great naval officer which was given through Sir Peter Scratchley 
to the Australians upon this point, applies exactly also to ourselves: 
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“ To call on ships to protect the ports, instead of the ports the ships, 
is to invert the obligation, and prevent them performing their proper 
duties.” 

Not, indeed, that it is likely that we shall have to face what is 
called by naval men an ironclad attack. No doubt our antiquated 
forts, unsupplied for the most part with guns fit to pierce the 
armour of the most modern ships, or mounted upon one of the 
systems by which they could be worked against modern quick- 
firing guns, are not in a condition to enable us to contemplate 
with calm the possibility of an ironclad attack. Even supposing 
that melinite has been a failure, it may be taken as an admitted 
military axiom that provisional works lack the requisite powers of 
resistance to the most modern guns. I do not, however, myself 
believe that the next war will reduce itself merely to a conflict between 
the powers of roburite and those of melinite. We heard as much of 
the marvels of the mitrailleuse before August, 1870, as we hear now 
of those of the new shells; yet, although the mitrailleuse contained 
the germ of the machine guns and of the quick-firing guns of the 
present day, it was a failure in the first war in which it was used. 
At the same time we are not prepared to protect ourselves even 
against sudden light attack. We may regret as much as we 
please the progress of destructive weapons, and the fact that since 
we built our fortresses they have virtually gone out of date, and 
we may lament the growth of the military power and of the rapidity 
of mobilisation of our neighbours; but it is a fact that quite apart 
from our obligations in India, in Asia Minor, and in Belgium, which 
I shall presently discuss, we are not in a condition to diminish, and 
probably may have to increase, our expenditure upon home defence. 
Our commercial ports are at present virtually undefended even 
against the lightest of light attacks, and we are far indeed from 
having reached a point at which the insurance of our national exist- 
ence can be looked upon as complete. 

I hear that something has been done lately to increase our stock 
of arms and of ammunition; but it is believed abroad, and I fear 
with reason, that even within the last two years our stock of rifles 
was so small that there were only enough guns in store to arm the 
first-class army reserve, so that in fact there was from the military 
point of view no reserve at all of rifles, and that our ammunition 
stood at about a similar point of exhaustion. Although, as I said 
just now, there are some who think that our insular position 
enables us to remuin “the least prepared’ of Powers, it seems to 
me, on the contrary, that, given the fact that our army must be 
small, we should be, as far as readiness goes, the best prepared. No 
doubt we could only be successfully invaded by means of a rapid 
incursion by a small force, but this very fact shows that the invasion 
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would take place without necessarily involving even the number of 
days’ delay of an ordinary Continental mobilisation. Sufficient 
troops for a rush on London could be prepared in France, for 
example, without a sign, and the blow might fall on us with extra- 
ordinary suddenness. It would seem, therefore, that our army, 
though small, should be not worse but better prepared than that of 
any other Power, and for this purpose it is essential that we should 
not be exposed to a reduction of stores whenever the humour takes a 
Chancellor or an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In his April speech at Paddington, Lord Randolph Churchill 
claimed credit for having been the cause of a saving of a certain 
number of hundred thousand pounds. So far as I could understand 
him, he seemed to think that there was reason for congratulation in 
the fact that he had driven the Government to spend so many hun- 
dred thousand pounds less than they thought necessary for the safety 
of the country. But, with a still weaker Government, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of equal boldness might on this principle claim 
credit for saving the whole amount of the army and navy expendi- 
ture of the country. He would, indeed, possibly be borne in triumph 
for it, although also possibly afterwards hanged when the country 
found that he had been wrong in his calculations. Lord Randolph 
Churchill appears, in his speeches about the army and navy, to take 
much account of pounds and of pence, but no account at all of the still 
more important matter of what the safety of the country needs. He 
is too, I must say in passing, open to the remark that he is more 
careful of the money of the represented English voter than of the 
unrepresented British-Indian taxpayer. When he was Secretary of 
State for India he did not decrease the military expenditure of that 
portion of the empire, which stands, no doubt, in need of defence 
precautions, but not more so than the rest; the Burmese business 
was costly, and generally speaking it must be admitted that Lord 
Randolph’s Indian administration, while marked by great efficiency, 
was not especially economical. But surely the English democracy, 
which gave so wide and deep a popularity to Professor Fawcett 
for his insistence that the English and Indian taxpayer should be 
treated upon an equal footing, will not support Lord Randolph 
Churchill in the combination of zeal for economy without efficiency 
in England, and zeal for efficiency without economy in India. As I 
have named Professor Fawcett in connection with the Indian side of 
Imperial defence, let me hasten to say that it is my opinion that he 
pushed his excellent principles much too far, for he was always pre- 
pared to resist the imposition on the Indian taxpayer of any portion 
of the charges for wars which, if they were defensible at all, were 
very largely Indian wars. But Lord Randolph Churchill out-Herods 
Herod in the opposite direction, and when charged with financial 
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carelessness by Mr. Goschen in the House of Commons (on the 25th 
April last), replies only, “ India pays! ” 

The impatience of the country with regard to its military expen- 
diture is largely caused by its very reasonable doubts as to whether 
it gets full value for its money. I think that it does not, and I 
hope to be able, in some small measure, at a future time to put for- 
ward considerations upon this subject ; but the votes themselves are 
not, I think, excessive, looking to the responsibilities which we have 
voluntarily incurred—responsibilities which are greater than those 
of any other Power in the world. Let us have just taxation, which 
shall press upon those who are best able to bear it, and which, spent as 
it is for national insurance, shall chiefly be contributed by those who 
have a good deal to insure. But because the English people are 
brave, do not let us neglect precautions which every instructed 
observer, home and foreign, assures us to be necessary. Let the 
taxation, I repeat, fall on the right shoulders ; let us take every con- 
ceivable means of securing that it is rightly expended, but do not 
let us congratulate those who take for their sole principle the mere 
reduction of amounts. This is not a time when the public are upon 
the one side and the army upon the other; the public as a whole 
have not responded to the invitation addressed to them by the last 
three Chancellors of the Exchequer in favour of a mere blind reduc- 
tion of estimates; on the other hand, the most capable men of the 
army do not pretend that we get the most for our money at the pre- 
sent moment; they tell us very frankly that they are almost in 
despair at the condition of the army, and they ask us to co-operate 
with them in restoring its efficiency in comparison with the armies 
of the other Powers. I need not do more than mention the various 
points upon which they agree in telling us that money must be 
spent—the adoption of a new infantry arm; the more rapid increase 
of the heavy ordnance for the defence of the coaling stations, the 
Thames, our mercantile ports, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and our other 
fortresses; the wider adoption of cupolas, and, in other places, of 
the hydraulic machinery for mounting disappearing guns ; the equip- 
ment of the volunteer force in such a way as to enable it easily 
to take the field in England; the completion of the defence by forti- 
fication of the coaling stations on a scheme which, greatly cut down 
as it was by Mr. Gladstone’s Government from the report of the 
Royal Commission, and further cut down since Mr. Gladstone’s time, 
has nevertheless not been fully carried out, even upon the thus 
reduced estimate; the garrisoning of such stations; all these are 
matters upon which there is a universal consensus of opinion among 
all who have considered the subject. 

It being assumed for the moment that we are to give up all idea 
of acting upon the Asia Minor Convention, or of defending Turkey 
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in any manner upon land, and that we are to put Belgium out of 
sight and think only of the defence of India and of England, and 
the protection of our colonies and trade, it is nevertheless the case 
that, even upon this reduced estimate of our responsibilities, in the 
opinion of all competent men we fall short of power to accomplish 
our task. Moreover, it is impossible to meet even the smaller duties 
which we now seem to set ourselves, upon the same expenditure as 
that which was sufficient to provide for the larger ones but a few 
years ago, and it is idle to attempt to limit present and future expen- 
diture by the standard of our expenditure in the past. 

Some indeed of our military advisers appear to have resigned 
themselves to the inevitable, and to now readily and willingly accept 
the policy of confining the army to the defence of India and of 
England. On the 23rd of April Lord Wolseley made a speech at a 
dinner of the Press Club, in which he began by explaining how the 
heads of the army had been organising the army for a great number 
of years, but had never done so much as they had done within the 
last few months. All this organisation seemed, to judge by the 
words of his speech, to be for the purpose only of producing “ two 
army corps and a cavalry division,” and it was clear from what 
Lord Wolseley said about “ getting rid of the theatrical ”’ element, 
and reducing the units of cavalry, infantry, and “batteries” 
(? artillery) into a proportional number of units as regards the various 
arms, that he approved of that reduction of horse artillery of which 
almost every other soldier disapproves. On the 27th April Lord 
Wolseley made another speech, in which he plainly took the defence 
of the reduction of the horse artillery upon himself. The two army 
corps and the cavalry division are intended, according to Lord Wolse- 
ley’s speech, for the defence of England, “because no sane man 
would for a moment undertake the defence of this country with any 
smaller organised army, in addition to the auxiliary forces, than the 
two army corps to which I have referred.”” He went on to say that 
the country was “open to invasion,” and that we must “ have such 
a defensive force in this country that we may be able to sleep 
quietly in our beds at night, knowing that we have an army able to 
defend the country should it be attacked.” It certainly seems an 
extraordinary thing that we should have been spending a far larger 
sum every year on the army than any other country spends, and 
spending indeed a larger sum if we make every deduction from the 
figures which is involved in the absence of a conscription, and yet 
should be able to produce by an expenditure of about thirty-eight 
millions sterling a year only 70,0C0 troops in India and two corps 
in England—or say four strong army corps in all, besides a little 
over 20,000 infantry in Malta, Gibraltar, and other portions of the 
world. The great majority of native regiments in India could not 
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with safety be used against a European foe ; certainly not so long as 
they go into action with about four European officers each, and are 
liable to be commanded, as in one case in Afghanistan, by a subaltern 
just arrived from England. Less than five corps in all, prepared to 
take the field, appears to constitute the actually available army upon 
which nearly forty millions sterling are expended by the Empire, 
for only a small portion of this forty millions is expended upon the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers; and the volunteers, without the 
support of mobile field artillery, are not much more useful than the 
inferior Indian troops. 

So far as I know, this speech by Lord Wolseley, taking the plain 
meaning of the words, is the first declaration from a high military 
quarter that the two army corps in England, to which the ambitious 
eight army corps of 1875 have fallen, are intended simply for home 
defence. It causes painful reflections that this position of despair 
should apparently be taken up by the man who, but a short time ago, 
was the military hope of youthful England. After the reduction of 
the eight army corps to two asa possible standard, we were told 
that the two were to be always ready for instant movement to any 
part of the world where their presence might be needed; now we 
seem to be told that the two are only to be ready for home defence. 
I doubted when I read it whether Lord Wolseley’s speech was to be 
taken literally, and felt that he would probably stay for the present 
at a half-way house, and if pressed would tell us that he meant that we 
could not hope to do much for the defence of Belgium against either 
Germany or France, or for the defence of Turkey against Russia. 
If on the contrary we were at war, not with Germany or with 
France, but with a Power which could not hope to invade us, as for 
example Russia, this force, which as against Germany or France 
must be kept at home to resist invasion, would be available for 
distant expeditions, as for example against the Russian positions 
on the Pacific. 

I am not left, however, to rely upon my own fancy as to what 
Lord Wolseley really meant, but have had the opportunity of hearing, 
from those who are in a position to know it, what is his own explana- 
tion of his speech. His friends admit that military opinion is hostile 
to the reduction of the horse artillery, but say that the opinion of 
any number of soldiers who have not the whole of the facts before 
them, ought scarcely to weigh at all against that of the few who are 
working with full knowledge of the facts, and with their hearts set 
earnestly on securing the utmost possible increase to our effective 
fighting strength. The case for the reduction is as follows, accord- 
ing to their defence. ‘‘ The great danger that has hitherto threatened 
us does not,” they point out, “lie in India, however real our danger 
in India may be, nor does it lie in direct invasion of Great Britain, 
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although if there be not an adequate force at home that invasion is a 


possibility.” The greatest danger is said to lie in the undefended 
condition of our trade. It is pointed out, however, that we possess 
an enormous advantage for the protection of. our commerce in the 
possession in every sea of coaling stations of our own. “The arfi- 
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culus stantis aut cadentis Imperii is at present their defence. For if 
defended so that no cruiser can assail them, our fleets have the 
security everywhere, in pursuing cruisers, of being able as often as 
they need it to re-supply their bunkers, while the cruisers cannot, 
except at their first start, get coal at all. If these harbours are 
undefended the cruiser, on the other hand, has the command of all 
this coal, and by setting fire to all that it does not use, can pass on 
to the next coal depét and do likewise, preying the while upon our 
commerce, and making pursuit impossible. Now the defence of 
these coaling stations is mainly, though not wholly, a question of an 
adequate force of trained artillerymen, supplemented by an adequate 
number of auxiliaries. In other words, the essential condition of the 
moment is the rendering effective what at present is the most inade- 
quate in point of numbers of all parts of our army, the garrison 
artillery. Relatively to the needs of the empire, its importance as 
compared with the horse artillery, at least as compared with any 
excess of horse artillery, is beyond all expression. An increase of 
the garrison artillery is absolutely indispensable. Where shall the 
money come from? The armament is there, or very soon will be, at 
each station, and is useless without men. Of course, if some means 
can be found by which an army equipped with all the improved con- 
ditions of modern life can be had for less money than we are now 
paying, new necessities may be met without curtailing other 
expenses. But of this I am sure, that we cannot afford to reduce 
our slender force of regular infantry, which at this moment, thanks 
to the calls of Egypt, does not provide the necessary strength of 
cadres for training our recruits, the very pith and marrow of our 
system; and I think no one will say that our cavalry could be 
lessened. To lose any force so trained as our Royal Horse Artillery 
is of course a very serious matter, but the batteries reduced were 
always stripped of men and horses in the case of war; and in the 
event of future war their fate would be (what it has been in each 
campaign that we have had, when guns and supply waggons were 
required), to be reduced to absolute inefficiency by all their drivers 
and horses being taken to make up other batteries and the supply 
train. It is all very well to talk about keeping a nucleus of the 
second line of waggons, but we absolutely require, and shall far more 
require with magazine rifles, to have a body for regimental trans- 
port and ammunition-supply almost as perfectly trained as the horse 
artillery itself, as to being able to go anywhere and do anything.” 
Another friend of Lord Wolseley’s whom I have consulted says, 
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“Lord Wolseley often uses expressions about the improved state of our 
army, which those who are anxious to improve it further wholly misun- 
derstand. He has had a most difficult game to play, and has, despite 
all difficulties, done more for our actual increase in strength than all 
other men put together. When he speaks of improvements he has 
not the slightest dream that finality has been approached, but he 
believes that we have been moving in the right direction, and, ir 
order to prevent our simply being stranded in obstruction, he speaks 
out as to the value of what has been done.”’ No doubt Lord Wolseley 
is a soldier who, if given a free hand, could and would organise an 
army for us which would be of value, but his own speech at the 
Press dinner, if words have meaning, is the best of proofs that we do 
not possess such an army at the present time. It was confirmed by 
him at the United Service Institution on the 20th of May. 

In one point I fully sympathise with Lord Wolseley, and agree in 
the language of another speech of his at Fishmongers’ Hall. It is 
necessary for the statesmen, or, if the statesmen will not, then for the 
public, to lay down for the soldiers a basis of military policy. It is im- 
possible for the soldiers to be satisfied that they are giving us what we 
want till we decide what it is we do want. At the present moment our 
policy is merely a hand-to-mouth one, and, until we obtain something 
like a certainty for the future, the army expenditure will continue to be 
wasteful on the one side and unduly influenced by the Treasury upon 
the other. At the same time it is humiliating to remember that in 
the last eleven years our military reformers have steadily lowered their 
tone, and constantly proposed to give us less and less for our money. 
While we have had an ever-increasing army expenditure, rapidly 
growing from thirty millions sterling a year to nearly forty millions 
at the present day—nearly sixty millions sterling being spent in one 
year, and always now nearly fifty, upon the Imperial army and navy— 
we have been promised a constantly decreasing force able to take the 
field. No doubt the reason is that in former days there were hardly 
any British soldiers who knew what constitutes an army fully 
equipped for the field, and that now this experience has been acquired. 
Still, whatever the reason, the fact is as I state it. When Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, in my opinion the greatest of House of Commons 
speakers, moved the Army Estimates in 1875, I heard him explain 
that the militia, the volunteers, and the yeomanry would constitute 
our army of defence, while “we must look to the regular army as the 
offensive army ”—offensive because offence is often, according to the 
military axiom, the best, or even the necessary, defence. Can we 
fight Russia, for example, by remaining on the defensive both at 
home and in India while Russia overwhelms Northern Persia and 
Eastern Afghanistan, and, once her base of attack secure, proceeds to 
hammer at us upon our Indian frontier ? It has been pointed out over 
and over again that we can only meet the Russian attack upon our 
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defensive line by pounding at her upon some other line, chosen by our- 
selves, and this is exactly that from which we are now debarred by the 
apparent policy of Lord Wolseley’s earlier speech. In 1876, on the 
second night of the debate on the Army Estimates, I heard the same 
Secretary of State for War declare that the regular army was intended 
for the defence of India and the Colonies, ‘‘ but for offensive purposes 
also, should the necessity unhappily arise.” Between 1875 and 1876 
had been developed what Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s successor, Mr. 
Stanhope, now calls “the abortive scheme of the eight army corps.” 
But what did Mr. Gathorne Hardy say of it at the time of its inven- 
tion (though the regular army then was smaller than it is at present) ? 
That it was so perfect that even the times of the trains in the railway 
time-tables had been worked out, as would be seen when two of the 
army corps were called out suddenly to discover how the system 
fulfilled his expectations ; that “the labour, the toil, the intelligence 
devoted to the scheme by those who had worked out its details” were 
such that “noone could deny that great care and enormous diligence 
had been exercised in its preparation.’”’ Yet now Lord Wolseley 
tells us that equal care has been exercised during the last few months, 
and will, after eleven years, the voting of increased numbers, and 
with an increased expenditure, give us two army corps at home in 
place of eight. 

In two admirable articles on the army and our unreadiness for war 
which appeared lately in the Contemporary Review and the National 
Review, it is pointed out that we could place in the field in Europe 
a force about equal to that of Servia or Bulgaria; that is, a force by 
far inferior in numbers to the Roumanian army, and while certainly 
superior to the Servians in efficiency, not certainly superior to the 
Roumanians. This costs us nominally over eighteen millions a year 
(from which a deduction for naval guns should be made, however), 
and by the expenditure in India of from eighteen to twenty-one 
millions a year we can place in the field a similar force (for the 
native army cannot be employed against the Russian enemy). 
The writers (or shall I say the writer, for the articles are pretty 
evidently by the same hand) tell us that although, looking to the 
largeness upon paper of our permanent army as compared with 
the smallness of our reserves, we ought to be able to mobilise 
quickly, it would take us “almost as many months to mobilise 
one army corps as the Germans now require days to mobilise nine- 
teen.” Even the two army corps of Lord Wolseley’s speech will 
not be believed in by the best informed among his own friends until 
they see them both completely mobilised at the same time; it is so 
easy, in our want of system, to rob the Peter of Corps 2 to pay the 
Paul of Corps1. Taking the plan, however, as it stands on paper, 
it certainly seems of little use for Lord Salisbury to frame large 
schemes for taking over the Egyptian finances with a British 
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guarantee, when not only does he know the House of Commons sin- 
gularly little for one who sat in it so long, but lets his Army Office 
sketch a military future for the country which puts it out of the 
question that we should, under any circumstances, hold Egypt in 
time of war, and which, indeed, by their own showing, confines us 
to defence in England and defence in India. 

It is‘a little difficult to make an exact comparison of the expendi- 
ture of each Great Power upon its army. Germany spends about 
eighteen and a half millions upon her army, or about the same as 
England, and rather less than India on the average of the last 
three years; on the whole, rather less than half what the British 
Empire spends, without counting the charges borne by the Austra- 
lian and Canadian colonies themselves for colonial defence. Some 
people are under the impression that Russia spends as much as we 
do to keep up her peace army of about 890,000 men, but this is an 
error, founded upon the belief that the rouble is worth two shillings ; 
as a matter of fact the rouble has so greatly fallen in value that 
it is idle to take the Russian military expenditure at anything like 
the thirty-seven millions sterling which we, without counting our 
self-governed colonies, and without counting the recent expenditure 
out of ‘the eleven millions,” shall spend in the present year. 
In my Russian article I said that Russia spent rather more than 
Germany and Austria together—that is, rather more than the thirty 
and a half millions sterling which those two Great Powers devote 
to keeping up a peace force of about 750,000 men. Of course, while 
our military expenditure is greater than that of any other Power, 
our defence expenditure, combining army and navy, is enormously 
greater than the defence expenditure elsewhere. Even without 
apportioning to the present year any part of the extra eleven millions 
spent a few years ago—which, so far as it was spent on ironclads 
and ordnance, ought, in part, to be so added—and without allowing 
for the local expenditure of the Colonies, we are spending about 
fifty-two millions sterling. Russia and France come next, but they 
are neither of them spending anything which in the least approaches 
that enormous sum. In spite of our vast expenditure we have not, 
however, kept pace with either France or Germany in the introduc- 
tion of repeating rifles or of the new shells. In the estimates for the 
present year, although we contemplate the gradual introduction of 
a repeating rifle, it is not even suggested that preparations should 
be made for arming the whole of our forces with the new weapon. 
We have really no security that, in the schemes of the present 
moment of which Lord Wolseley tells us, we are getting that which 
we are promised. It is possible that as, according to the present 
Conservative Secretary of State for War, the grand schemes of 1875, 
of which so much was made by previous Conservative Secretaries of 
State, were “ academic exercises’? which “never had more than a 
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paper existence,” so now even our two army corps, to exactly com- 
pose which of the right proportions of the various arms the horse 
artillery has been reduced, have also only a paper existence. 

The reduction of the “theatrical” element, which appears to be 
Lord Wolseley’s name for the horse artillery, seems, I repeat, to place 
that general upon one side, and almost all other soldiers upon the 
other. Inspired paragraphs have told us that “ before proposing the 
change” our War Office “took pains to ascertain precisely what the 
proportion was of horse artillery to other arms in European armies.” 
But it is a fact that the Germans are gradually increasing the number 
of batteries (both horse and ordinary field) which have six guns in 
time of peace, or in other words, of batteries which are always ready 
for war. This, and not the proportion of horse to ordinary field 
batteries, is the real point on which attention should be fixed. The 
talented writer whom I have already quoted, says that there is no 
soldier in the country who is not astounded at our reduction of horse 
artillery. If he believed that we were really increasing our good 
field artillery he would probably not have used strong language. 
Our field batteries are now more mobile than they were, and they 
are cheaper than horse batteries. We might possibly gain by the ex- 
change if it were a real one without reduction. But the writer from 
whom I am quoting, shows how every Power in Europe but our- 
selves is moved by the sense of danger. He is perhaps guilty of some 
little exaggeration when he says that “ we now touch France on the 
one side and Russia on the other, in Asia,” because France in Asia, so 
long as we hold the command of the seas, is far from dangerous to 
us; but on the other hand, it is impossible to over-estimate the 
danger which we incur there from Russia. He lays down the abso- 
lute military necessity, if we are successfully to defend ourselves 
either in Europe or in India, of being ready to assume the offensive. 
He shows how we could not hope to defend India against Russia 
unless we were prepared to make counter expeditions, and looking 
upon our two army corps as intended for that purpose, and not for 
that mere defence of England to which Lord Wolseley’s words 
appear to confine them, he proves that the two corps require exactly 
the total force of artillery that we have available. It certainly seems 
clear, even to those who are not great scientific soldiers, that there 
is sufficient risk of invasion to make it essential to our position that 
we should have plenty of cavalry and artillery, plenty of officers, 
plenty of guns, ammunition, and other stores, always in readiness to 
supplement the large force of infantry which is provided for us by 
the militia and volunteers. Non-commissioned officers, who are as 
important in their way as officers, can in these days of improved 
education be found largely in the ranks of the army, but the things 
which we need to keep on hand are the things which cannot be sud- 
denly improvised—cavalry, artillery, transport, officers, and stores. 
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We can, whatever some soldiers may say, make effective infantry of 
our volunteers in a short space of time. We are beginning to recog- 
nise the splendid combination of military aptitude, personal courage, 
and sense of discipline which characterises our race: but while we 
can improvise infantry privates to any number, if we have the officers 
and the guns, we need to support them largely with cavalry and 
artillery to make them an effective force. Yet it is exactly in officers 
and artillery that we are trying to economise, and it was in transport 
and stores that we were economising until a year or two ago. 
While we are diminishing our artillery Italy is doubling hers; no 
increase of infantry is proposed, but an increase in the Italian cavalry, 
engineers, horse and field artillery, and officers of reserves. The 
recent fit of economy promoted by Lord Randolph Churchill has taken 
the form of that decrease of our strength in horse artillery which is not 
so much important in itself asit is terrible as a sign. Mr. Stanhope’s 
position really is that we are to have a sufficient force of field artil- 
lery to accompany two army corps, and that we are to have no field 
artillery at all, either horse or other, for the great mass of infantry 
which we are able slowly to put into the field to defend the country. 
On the other hand, Mr. Stanhope assures us that guns are to be 
given to the volunteers ; but the guns which are to be given to the 
volunteers are not field-guns at all, and volunteers as a rule are far 
more usefully employed as infantry than in that artillery service in 
which they cannot compete with more carefully-trained men. It is 
certain that an enormous horde or mob of volunteers, unsupplied with 
field artillery, would be destroyed by a much smaller French or 
German force. As far as it is possible for a civilian to understand 
Mr. Stanhope’s figures, the net result of the changes of the horse 
artillery and reduction of guns within batteries is a loss of eighteen 
guns now; but there is a more serious loss arranged to take place at 
the moment when the whole army would be placed on a war footing. 
During a campaign each battery carries ammunition enough for one 
battle ; afterwards its limbers and waggons have to be filled up 
again, and its damaged material replaced from organisations behind 
the fighting army, called ammunition columns. These columns are 
not fighting units at all, but supply-units, and may be classed with 
commissariat trains and services of like nature. The proper plan is 
to have a nucleus of these in time of peace, and arrangements 
made for filling them up rapidly from the reserves in time of war. 
But what the Government has done is to tell off fourteen field bat- 
teries out of our small existing force to become ammunition columns 
on mobilisation, which is a reduction of eighty-four guns in the 
event of a great war, or a reduction of one hundred and two guns in 
all. The guns which are being issued to the volunteers form no 
compensation, for they are unable to go out of a walk or across fields. 
Scientific officers whom I have consulted, tell me that while horse 
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artillery, and even field artillery, fora short time, is more mobile than 
a dog-cart, the volunteer guns of position are only about as mobile 
as a laden Pickford’s van. The volunteers as a rule cannot possibly 
give the time for training as field artillery, and to try to get them to 
do so is to take them from their own work which they do well, and put 
them to work for which they are unsuited. It must be remembered 
that the reduction of the artillery in the present year is a further 
reduction upon a reduction which took place last year, for the field 
artillery was reduced last year by the number of guns sent to in- 
crease the force in India. 

Lord Wolseley tells us that all that has been done is to convert 
the “theatrical” “horse artillery into field artillery, which, while 
more serviceable, requires fewer horses and fewer men,” and he is 
very angry with those who do not approve the change. It is an 
amazing fact that years after we have been told that we have a smell 
force, a very small force, ready at all times for war, we now discover 
that there were and are no ammunition columns in existence, even 
for a single army corps, and that the only way in which this wealthy 
country can create them is by turning into ammunition columns that 
artillery which is remarkably good, but at the same time already far 
short in numbers of what it should be. The deplorable effect which 
has been produced by the reductions, and by the language used in 
defence of them, is chiefly caused by the fact that the defence itself 
has revealed more strikingly than any criticism had done the miser- 
able inefficiency of the machine upon which such enormous sums 
are spent at the present time. What can be thought of a defence, 
in the case of an army which costs over eighteen millions sterling a 
year, when one of the heads of the defence i is, “iii. The provision of 
ammunition columns. Up to the present time no arrangement what- 
ever had been made for this purpose, even in the case of our first 
army corps.” The public will be almost inclined to think that head 
iii. would justify the hanging of a few ex-Secretaries of State for 
War. Lord Wolseley misapprehends the point which weighs with the 
public, if he supposes that anyone not a horse artilleryman much 
cares whether our force should or should not contain a large propor- 
tion of horse artillery as against field artillery. What the public 
do feel is that the total artillery force is far too weak for our require- 
ments, and, in connection with the defence offered, they find out that 
many things which ought to have been done years ago, have been left 
undone up to the present time; moreover, the reduction which is 
made when an increase was wanted is made in the particular force in 
the efficiency of which we are most superior to other Powers, and 
for the creation of which most time is needed. This country in the 
event of invasion would put some 300,000 militia and volunteer 
infantry in line, and in order to feel secure with such a force we 
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ought, according to the ordinary rules of war, to have 900 properly 
worked guns at home: the defence made for the reduction of the 
horse artillery has revealed the fact that for all practical purposes 
we may be said to have none. The official War Office view appears 
to be that after providing garrisons we could put about 130,000 
infantry in the field at home to resist invasion, and that to these 
130,000 men volunteer field artillery is to be attached until 390 guns 
are in a position to take the field ; but unfortunately the reduction is 
a fact, and the creation of the volunteer artillery is a theory or an 
experiment of the future. Another fact which has been entirely 
neglected is that it will be impossible to supply the horses needed 
on mobilisation, and the drain on the horse artillery in the field, from 
any force which exists at home. It takes a long time to train both 
the men and the horses for the work, and there will be no force out 
of which our horse artillery in the field can be replenished. It is 
ridiculous to compare our system with the German system for peace 
and war, because the men and horses are told off in Germany for their 
war positions, and the peace batteries can be swollen out into war bat- 
teries in about six days. The volunteers, however useful they may be 
as garrison artillery, will never be able in large numbers to manage 
field artillery ; and it is absurd to represent the occasional horsing of 
old forty-pounder guns for a few hours-—say four or six times a year 
—as the creation of field artillery. Every other Power is increasing 
its proportion of real artillery just at the moment when we are 
decreasing ours. Sir Edward Hamley, indeed, has suggested that it 
is a positive advantage to this country, that while the force which 
will attack us will by the nature of things be provided only with 
field artillery, our defending force will be supplied with guns of 
position, that is with guns of heavier weight; as though a small 
trained army making a dash on London would be likely to advance 
directly upon entrenched positions, armed with heavy guns, when 
it could so easily march into London by twenty other different 
routes. 

If the question involved in the recent changes were only one 
between horse artillery and other mobile field artillery, I should as a 
civilian not fitted by my training to take part in the discussion, 
leave it to military writers in the service papers. As a matter of 
fact, field batteries are now very much more mobile than they were 
on the occasions quoted against them in Parliament. Each gun can 
carry on its gun-carriage five gunners, besides the mounted non- 
commissioned officer who is always with it. It has therefore a 
detachment of six men, who are amply sufficient to serve the piece 
under any circumstances likely to present themselves. With five 
gunners mounted on the gun-carriage a field battery can trot long 
distances, and even gallop for a short time. Its weak point is that 
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the extra weight of the gunners, who in the horse artillery would be 

mounted upon horses, handicaps it heavily for long marches, and as 
a part of the gunners are not mounted at all, or only on waggons, a 
field battery cannot as a complete unit act in the independent manner 
necessary for guns which have to accompany cavalry. On the other 
hand, field batteries are a good deal less expensive than horse artil- 
lery, and we might have more guns for the same price. 

I have said above that I shall never believe in the two army corps 
until I see them both at once. In order to send even the diminished 
number of horse artillery batteries into the field in war a large 
number of additional horses will be needed ; and those horses ought, 
in order to secure perfect mancwuvring power, to be trained horses, 
for untrained horses notoriously cannot do the work. I have yet to 
learn where those horses are to come from suddenly, and I myself 
firmly believe that those of the first army corps are still likely to be 
sought for in the second. There is, no doubt, a good deal of unreality 
about beautiful manceuvres in exact line, and much of the display is 
open to Lord Wolseley’s epithet of “theatrical.” But the Germans 
have raised their number of batteries that have six guns in time 
of peace to 41 batteries with 246 guns, and this is not the moment 
to diminish ours. No practical man would even object to the reduc- 
tion of two guns a battery in time of peace, provided that we had a 
system by which the commanders of four-gun batteries could lay 
their hands instantly on the horses, the guns, and the men required 
to make them up to the full war strength in, say, three or four 
days. This might perhaps be worked out if once the principle of 
localisation were loyally adopted and carried to its full consequences. 
All Continental nations have this power of mobilisation of artillery 
immediately on the outbreak of war. We have not, but have instead 
of it the suicidal principle of making up the batteries likely to go on 
service from other batteries, so that these latter have their efficiency 
absolutely destroyed, and have to begin at the beginning again, 
almost as if they were newly created. Therefore, when two guns 
are taken away from a battery, they are clean gone for all purposes 
of rapid mobilisation. 

There is less to be said in a hostile sense with regard to the pre- 
sent position of the navy than may be said, or must be said, about 
the army. Clever German officers may write their Great Naval War 
of 1888, and describe the destruction of the British fleet by the 
French torpedo-boats, but on the whole we are not ill-satisfied with 
the naval progress that has been made in the last three years. There 
is plenty of room for doubt as to whether we get full value for 
our money ; but at all events our navy is undoubtedly and by uni- 
versal admission the first navy in the world, and relatively to the 
French we appear to show of ships built and building a number 
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proportionate to our expenditure. The discovery of the com- 
parative uselessness of automatic torpedoes is an advantage to this 
country, and no great change in the opposite direction has recently 
occurred. M. Gabriel Charmes has pointed out to France the 
manner to destroy our sea-borne trade, but excellent steps have 
been taken since his book appeared to meet the danger which he 
obligingly made clear to us. It remains a puzzle to my civilian 
mind how Italy can manage to do all that in a naval sense she does 
for her comparatively small expenditure, and how, spending only 
from a fourth to a sixth what we spend upon our navy, she can 
nevertheless produce so noble a muster of great ships. But our 
naval dangers are, no doubt, dangers chiefly caused rather by mili- 
tary than by naval defects. Our navy is greatly weakened for the 
discharge of its proper duties by the fact that duties are thrown 
upon it which no navy can efficiently discharge. As Admiral 
Hoskins has said, it is the duty of the commander of the British 
fleet to drive the hostile squadrons from the seas, and to shut up the 
enemy’s ships in his different ports; but on the other hand, he has 
aright to expect that our own ports and coaling-stations shall be 
protected by batteries and by land forces. This is exactly what has 
not yet been done, although the defence of our coaling-stations by 
fortresses and by adequate garrisons is essential to the sustaining of 
our maritime supremacy in time of war. 

It is only, however, by comparison with our army that I think our 
navy in a sound position. In other words, our military situation is 
so alarming that it is for a time desirable to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon that, rather than upon the less pressing question of the 
condition of the navy. I must not be thought, however, to admit, 
for one single instant, that our navy should give us no anxiety. As 
long as France remains at peace, and spends upon her navy such 
enormous sums as she has been spending during the last few years, 
she will be sufficiently near to usin naval power to make our position 
somewhat doubtful; make it depend, that is, upon how the different 
new inventions may turn out in time of war. Our navy is certainly 
none too large (even when the coaling-stations and commercial ports 
have been fortified, and made for the first time a source of strength 
rather than of weakness to the navy) for the duties which it has to per- 
form. It would be as idle for us, with our present naval force, to hope 
to thoroughly command the Mediterranean and the Red Sea against 
the French without an Italian alliance, as to try to hold our own in 
Turkey or in Belgium with our present army. Just as the country 
seems now to have made up its mind to abandon not only the 
defence of Turkey against Russia, but also the defence of the neu- 
trality of Belgium, so it will have to make up its mind, unless it is 
prepared to increase the navy, to resort only to the Cape route in 
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time of war. Italy being neutral and we at war with France, we 
could not at present hope to defend the whole of our colonies and 
tradeagainst attack, and London against invasion, and yet to so guard 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea as to make passage past Toulon 
and Algiers, Corsica and Biserta, safe. Our force is probably so 
superior to the French as to enable us to shut up their ironclads ; 
but it would probably be easier to shut in their Mediterranean iron- 
clads by holding the Straits of Gibraltar than to attempt to blockade 
them in Toulon. I confess that I cannot understand those Jingoes 
who think that it is enough to shriek for Egypt, without seeing 
that Egypt cannot be held in time of war or the Suez route made 
use of with the military and naval forces that we possess at present. 

As against a French and Russian combination of course we are 
weaker still. Englishmen are hardly aware of the strength of Russia 
in the Pacific, where, if we are to attack at all, we must inevitably 
fight her, and where, if we are to adopt the hopeless policy of 
remaining only on the defensive, we shall still have to meet her for the 
protection of our own possessions. Just as the reduction of the horse 
artillery, comparatively unimportant in itself, has shown that the 
idea of the protection of Belgian neutrality has been completely 
given up, so the abandonment of Port Hamilton, instead of its forti- 
fication as a protection for our navy, seems to show that we have lost 
all hope of being able to hold our own against Russia in the North 
Pacific. On the 1st of August Russia will have upon her North Pacific 
station—cruising, that is, between Vladivostock and Yokohama 
three new second-class protected ships: the Vladimir Monomakh and 
the Dmitri Donskoi of nearly 6,000 tons apiece, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh of 4,600 tons ; one older protected ship, the Vitiaz, of 3,000 
tons; four fast-sailing cruisers: the Naiezdnik, the Razboinik, the 
Opritehnik, and the Djyighite ; and four gunboats, of which two are 
brand-new this year. While talking about their European fleets, 
the Russians are paying no real attention to them, and are more and 
more concentrating their strength in the North Pacific. 

I have said that the reduction of the horse artillery means, to all 
who can read the signs of the times, the end of all idea of interven- 
tion in support of the neutrality of Belgium. When, in January 
last, I published the first article of this series, there was the gravest 
doubt in my mind as to what would be the response that the ques- 
tions asked by me with regard to Belgium would produce ; I did not 
know whether or not England meant to fight for Belgium, but I did 
feel certain that England ought to know her mind upon the point, 
and I thought it right that marked attention should be directed to a 
matter so important. A great deal of discussion followed, but that 
discussion has been all one way, and my questions of last January 
now read like some of the speculations of ancient history. The 
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principal party organ of the Conservatives of England has declared 
that our intervention in support of Belgium, which up to last year 
was assumed as a matter of course by both parties in the State, 
“would be not only insane, but impossible.” It has been suggested 
by “ Diplomaticus ” and the Standard that we are to allow Belgium 
to be temporarily utilised ‘as a right of way,” and the National 
Review has endorsed the suggestion of ‘‘ Diplomaticus,” and told us 
that it might be “ possible to obtain a guarantee that the territory 
of Belgium, if traversed for military purposes, should not be per- 
manently violated, and that, at the end of the struggle, the neutrality 
and independence of that country should be religiously respected.” 
It is hardly necessary to argue seriously upon the religious respect 
which the neutrality of Belgium would receive after this non- 
permanent violation. My belief remains as strong as it was when I 
wrote the articles which appeared in January and February last, that 
when once the neutrality of Belgium is violated the independence of 
Belgium is gone. It is the Belgians who, when Germany and France 
fall out, if the struggle is a long or doubtful one, will have to pay 
the piper. The erection of Belgian fortresses on the Meuse, and the 
proposed adoption of personal service—matters which have been 
recently discussed in Belgium and elsewhere at enormous length— 
have caused a great accumulation of books and papers upon my table, 
but I put them aside into their drawer with the feeling that a question 
which was worth arguing at length six months ago has now been 
solved in England. 

The Belgians themselves, very wisely, are beginning to think of 
their own defence. We shall not save them, but if they choose, 
they still can save themselves. Their fortifications at Namur and 
Liége, their possible adoption of personal service, and a large increase 
of their army and of their expenditure upon defence, may save them 
if they have also courage. All that has become clear is that it is not 
by England that they will be saved. The Swiss are able to make 
their own frontiers safe; both the neutrality and the independence 
of Switzerland will be respected; and, if the Belgians will give 
themselves the trouble, what the Swiss do, they can do. They will 
be safer in their own hands than the outcome of the recent discussion 
shows them to have been in ours. The Morning Post in writing 
upon this question has used these words: “... It is not likely 
that we should allow treaties to be violated with impunity without a 
protest. People may remark that protests are a very poor sort of 
compensation. But it would be far more natural and far more dig- 
nified for us to protest against a violation of Belgian territory than 
to look complacently on while such Powers as France or Germany 
marched their armies across Belgium, satisfying ourselves with the 
assurance that at the close of the conflict the territory of Belgium 
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should remain intact as before.” ‘“ Diplomaticus ”’ and the Standard, 
then, would have us come to an understanding to give the right of 
way, while the Morning Post would have us protest against its use. 
I do not myself think that the Belgians, who are after all the people 
most concerned, would see much difference. 

The response to my first article has been virtually unanimous, 
and it is clear that my question whether we intend to fight for 
Belgium according to our treaty obligations, or to throw treaty 
obligations to the winds under some convenient pretext, is already 
answered. On the other hand, it is now plain that Belgium 
desires, although still in a rather tepid way, to preserve her own 
neutrality, and through it her independence. She is gradually 
learning the lesson that she will have to preserve it by the power to 
give hard knocks. Unfortunately we have misled Belgium for many 
years. The highest modern European strategic opinion upon the 
existing system of defence of Belgium, written only in 1884, runs 
as follows: “All has been sacrificed to the intention to afford a 
landing-place to the army of succour to be furnished by a great 
naval Power. It is England that is meant, for the neutrality and 
independence of Belgium have no more firm defender than Great 
Britain.” This was written three years ago, when a Liberal Govern- 
ment was in power; but it could not be repeated now, although we 
are under the rule of the party which is supposed to be the more 
inclined to interfere abroad. Treaties die out no doubt in time. 
The Treaty of 1839, with regard to Belgium, is after all much older 
than the Treaty of the 21st November, 1855, with regard to Sweden. 
France and England would now think it an insane idea that they 
should attempt to preserve the integrity of Sweden against Russia, 
and similarly, to all appearance, thinks England with regard to 
Belgium now. 

As we turn aside the head from Belgium and leave her to protect 
herself, perhaps we shall have the satisfaction at least of seeing 
a bolder spirit spring up in that country, now left to her own 
devices. There are signs of an awakening on her part. When 
first the Belgians began to move in the middle of January last, and 
confessed that the discussion had stirred them up, they mobilised, 
with much satisfaction to themselves, one battery of artillery ; but 
now they talk of an experimental mobilisation of their whole army. 
The Belgian artillery mobilisation somewhat reminded me of our 
own: just as we have now become officially aware that if we had 
sent two corps to Antwerp or to Turkey a few years ago, we might 
have had a few guns left for the defence of England, but that if we 
were to do so now, there would not be one organised field-gun left 
for all the remaining infantry who are to defend us; so in Belgium 
when one battery of artillery was mobilised, it was only by taking the 
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guns and the men and the horses from three others. So proud were 
the Belgians of what they had done, that the battery was reviewed in 
front of the Ministry of War, where the Minister of War, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and the Minister of Finance, witha great number 
of officers, were at the windows to appreciate the full result. It came 
out, however, in connection with this mobilisation, which was described 
at great length in all the Belgian journals, that even the small ex- 
isting Belgian army would have in the event of war to suddenly 
buy 8,000 horses and to find a very large number of officers, for 
the provision of whom no arrangement has been made. Moreover, 
even the number of privates who are required to complete the Belgian 
army on a war footing cannot be found, as was shown a year and a 
half ago in the excellent notes of the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution. Supposing that they could be found, and that 
the Belgian system was in reality that which it is on paper, it is a 
system which, as has been shown by great foreign writers, abandons 
to the enemy almost the whole kingdom, which would be occupied 
without resistance and laid under contribution. ‘‘ Moreover, in face 
of the rapidity of the mobilisation of the armies of the adjoining 
countries, it is to be feared that the concentration of the Belgian 
army would be hindered, and that the Belgian troops would not be 
all able to bolt into their hole.” The “réduit ”’ of course is Antwerp. 

After the exposure of January last so much attention was called 
to Belgian defence that the King himself took part in the discussion, 
and inspired an article in the Rerue de Belgique on ‘The Defence of 
Belgium from the National and European point of view,” which 
was signed by the Director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. If 
La Meuse is right, the King sent also for the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of War, and spoke to them so seriously that the Belgian 
clerical Conservatives are about to undertake the whole of those 
measures which they formerly opposed when they were proposed by 
the Belgian Liberals. They have begun with the fortification of 
the Valley of the Meuse, which, conversely, is now opposed by some 
of those Belgian Liberals by whom it was formerly recommended. 
This statement is denied, but politicians often draw distinctions 
where other people cannot see them. Belgium does not need to adopt 
the Prussian military system. The Swiss system would suffice for 
her. She need not keep her men in barracks, she may keep them at 
their homes. She needs that which she is now about to obtain—a 
series of fortifications on the Meuse, and a very rapid possible mobi- 
lisation of a large force to man the walls—a service for which even 
half-trained infantry would suffice. Neither Germany nor France 
will violate her neutrality if it can only be done by shooting down 
myriads of men: neither of the Powers would face the delay ; and 
although military critics may laugh at loss of general or outside 
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sympathy being counted as an element in their calculations, still 
even that would have some weight. 

If the British protection of Belgium has gone, how much more 
has that of Turkey disappeared into the background? It is a curious 
reflection that both should have finally vanished while Lord Salis- 
bury is in power. In the autumn of last year the Continental news- 
papers spoke of the “ extraordinary abandonment of the traditional 
policy of England in Europe, so clearly expressed in Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Dartford speech,” and certainly that abandonment was 
only looked forward to at that time as resulting from the alliance 
upon this question of Lord Randolph Churchill with the Liberals. 
In the few months which have elapsed, the policy of non-inter- 
vention in support of Turkey appears to have become a fixed or 
settled national view, although it is possible that Lord Salisbury 
and a few others among the older men on the Conservative side 
still fail to recognise the almost universal change of English opi- 
nion. I am not here concerned to defend it, but only to state it 
as a fact. 

It is, indeed, doubtful whether it was ever really intended that 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention should be acted upon. The Russian 
engagement towards us, made before the Treaty of Berlin, may, 
or may not, be still in force, but certainly has little value. The 
Anglo-Turkish Convention was never properly ratified, for Lord 
Salisbury insisted upon a ratification pure and simple, which the 
Sultan would never consent to give him. There is too much reason 
to believe that the Anglo-Turkish Convention itself was part of 
merely theatrical arrangements, which were only intended to secure 
majorities in Parliament, which indeed they yielded, and in the 
country, which they failed to secure. As Sir Samuel Baker wrote 
at the time, although he was something of a Jingo, “‘ We have assumed 
the enormous responsibility of the protectorate of Asia Minor under 
conditions which we must know will never be fulfilled.’ In the 
Parliamentary recess which followed the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Berlin, Lord Salisbury, at Manchester, ventured to declare that the 
Treaty would be absolutely fulfilled, and held out hopes to us that 
not only would Greece and the other smaller Powers be contented, 
but Turkey restored to her former strength, reformed and made 
secure for a distant future. In the famous speech of the 18th July, 
1878—the Titus Oates speech—Lord Salisbury had assured us that 
the “military supremacy ” of the Sultan in Eastern Roumelia had 
been secured. It was in the same speech that he said that “the 
presence of English troops, and the accumulation of English material 
of war at Cyprus would be material elements in assisting to main- 
tain the independence of Asia Minor.” It was pointed out at the 
time that there was no material of war at Cyprus, except the 
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“Hut Palace” and a large number of warming-pans which had 
been sent out there by mistake, and no English troops except three 
hundred men on the top of a high hill; but what every soldier knew 
then, namely, that we could not defend Asia Minor against Russia 
unless we were prepared to make sacrifices, of which there has been 
as yet no sign, is now known by every civilian in the country. 

While it is impossible for us, looking to the inability that we 
have shown to reorganise our army, to defend Asia Minor for the 
Turks, even if the people of this country wished to do so, it is cer- 
tainly necessary for us to defend India, which is not under present 
circumstances a very much easier task. Little fault has been found 
with what I said upon this point in my Russian article, except by 
Colonel Malleson in an article which appeared in Blackwood’s Maya- 
sine for April last. Under the title of “The Fortnightly Reviewer 
and Russia,’ Colonel Malleson, in the politest language, was good 
enough to say that I had not only dealt “in a masterly manner with 
the causes which have embittered the relations between Russia and 
ingland,”’ but had also submitted ‘ with perfect fairness the conclu- 
sions of the military experts of foreign countries” ‘ upon the 
question of the possibilities of a Russian invasion of India.” “These 
conclusions point to the probability of the success of the invader, 
and this the Reviewer combats.’’ Colonel Malleson proceeded to 
argue at length, and with ability, that I took too optimistic a view 
in contending that it would be very difficult for Russia to bring a 
large force of Turcoman cavalry into the field, or to supply the train 
which would be necessary for marching 100,000 men from Herat to 
Kandahar. My statement upon the point as to the train, which 
was perhaps the most important of all those in my article, expressed 
the opinion of some of the highest authorities whom it would be 
possible to name, authorities to whom I am certain Colonel Malleson 
would be the first to yield. At the same time, Colonel Malleson is 
perhaps right in thinking that I have said less than I might of the 
possibility of Russian advance through Persia. He probably is justi- 
fied in thinking that not only is it the manifest interest of Russia 
to absorb Northern Persia—as Russia alone of European powers can 
absorb an Eastern country—before she attacks India, but also that 
the idea has got hold of the minds of the Russian Nationalist party. 
On the other hand, I think that Colonel Malleson is prepared to 
allow that he over-estimated the possibility of our striking a 
real blow against Russia in the Caucasus, and I think that he 
and I are in agreement as to the necessity, if we are to defend 
India by counter-attack, of making that counter-attack from the 
Pacific. 

If I have sometimes fallen foul of those whom I look upon as 
belonging to the Jingo school of 1878, it is because I doubt their 
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wisdom ; of their patriotism I have a profound conviction, and it is 
only of their methods that I complain, believing as I do that the 
inflated language of 1878 was a mere insult to our intelligence, and 
that the occupation of Cyprus was a blunder calculated to divert the 
country from the penitential consideration of its own real military 
weakness, and of the true ways in which that weakness should be 
remedied. Holding, as I do, that the evacuation of Kandahar and the 
attempt to create a united and friendly Afghanistan were wise, and 
that those who advocated the retention of Kandahar were mistaken 
in their policy, nevertheless I hate to contend with them because I 
feel all the time that upon the essential points we are in real agree- 
ment, namely, that we are living in a fools’ paradise; that we are not 
in a military position, in spite of the enormous sums that we have 
been spending, to defend the Empire against attack. I feel all the 
time that instead of contending the one with the other, to the 
advantage of the so-called economists, we ought really to be stand- 
ing side by side. 

It is impossible to find space to prove in this article that it is 
desirable that our rule in India should be maintained. There are 
assumptions which I am forced to make, and this is one of them, and 
I shall therefore venture to assume that it is worth keeping India at 
all hazards, for the sake both of its people and of ourselves, and that 
leaving India would mean the destruction of the peace of nearly a 
quarter of the human race. Neither, on the other hand, can there 
be any doubt for any reasonable man that the progress of Russia 
over Central Asia has been, on the whole, an advantage to civilisa- 
tion; the Russian Government, however incompetent to govern 
liberally Bulgarians or Poles, being infinitely superior to the 
Governments which held sway at Samarkand or Merv. But now 
the Russians have reached the frontiers of Afghanistan, and looking 
to the burning love of their national independence which in all 
their civil turmoils the Afghans have displayed, I doubt if many 
can be found to wish that Russian rule should, against the unani- 
mous wishes of the people, be allowed to spread itself over the 
country. The Russians have lately taken for their arms in Central 
Asia, “On a field, azure, a Russian imperial eagle, or, between a 
rising sun and a setting moon.” The Russians are trying to inspire 
the Afghans with the belief that in these arms it is Russia which is 
the rising sun and England the setting moon. Nevertheless the 
Afghans, however much they may fight among themselves, are still 
united against foreign attack, and at least as little anxious to see 
the Russians in Cabul as to see the English there. When, there- 
fore, there are found Englishmen to declare that they think that it 
would be a good thing that the English and Russian outposts should 
meet in friendly fashion upon the Helmund, I am always disposed 
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to suspect the reality of their belief in the excellence of this ex- 
pected future, and to fancy rather that it may be by cowardice that 
they are inspired. It is as certain as almost anything can be that 
sooner or later we shall be engaged in war with Russia, and the 
nearer she is to us upon our Indian frontier the more difficult it will 
be for us to fight her. But I tried in my Russian article to show 
that there is no need for the growth of a hopeless feeling, inasmuch 
as we can, for many years to come, both hold our own upon our 
Indian frontier, and, if we properly organise our forces, carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp by an attack upon the Russian posses- 
sions on the Pacific. In this, it is now clear, I take the middle 
view. Iam called on the one side a Jingo in sheep’s clothing, and 
on the other side I am attacked by the real Jingoes because I believe 
that we can still hold our own. Let me make, then, one more 
appeal to the so-called economists, that they will weigh well the 
considerations that I have put forward and ask themselves whether 
there is not at least cause for anxiety in our military position. 
When I declared that we could hold our own upon the Indian 
frontier, I believed in the possibility of our being able in the event 
of war, without dangerously reducing our force at home, to pour 
troops into India, and also to organise an expedition for an attack 
on Vladivostock. Since I wrote the Russian article to which I 
allude grave doubts have been thrown by Lord Wolseley’s speech 
upon our ability to do even this. There are many who, knowing 
that we have in India a large native military police, think that we 
could put in line against the Russians virtually the whole of the 
white army and the whole of the native army too. This is a dangerous 
delusion. There are many scientific officers who have seen the 
Russian troops, as I have seen them often, and who believe, as I 
believe, that they are among the best soldiers in the world. Those 
who do not fully take that view are generally of the opinion that 
most of the Russian troops are of this quality, and that others of 
their regiments are very inferior to the average. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if transport difficulties prevent the possibility of the 
attempted invasion of India by an overwhelming Russian force, the 
troops who do advance beyond Herat will be of a first-class quality. 
Picked men will be sent upon this expedition, and it is simply idle 
to believe that our native regiments, going into action with about 
four white fighting officers each, and liable after a few minutes of hot 
fire to find themselves commanded by a subaltern just out from home, 
can be counted upon to stand up to picked Russians, No man knows 
the Indian army better than Sir Frederick Roberts, and no man is 
more popular in its ranks, but I feel certain that upon this point Sir 
Frederick Roberts cannot be quoted upon the optimistic side. We 
shall be happy if, in the event of a Russian attack upon India, we 
can count upon our native army to keep watch over the enormous 
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forces unfortunately maintained by native princes, and to hold our 
communications against possible attack. I repeat what I have said 
before, that if we can spare the best of the Punjaub cavalry, the 
Bengal lancers, and the Goorkha, Sikh, or Pathan infantry to send 
against the Russian force, we must estimate for an equal number of 
British troops to be left behind. No doubt in the course of time 
the native Indian army will be reformed, and we may even live to 
see the day arrive when we may rival the Russians themselves in 
giving scope to the military energies of the picked men among 
subject populations; but I have in these articles to deal with facts 
as I find them, and I speak of the Indian army as it exists at the 
present moment. 

To hold our own, then, upon the north-west frontier, and to carry 
the war into Russian territory by an attack upon Russia’s Pacific 
shores, is the most that we can expect to be able to do. With a 
Chinese alliance, which we ought to be able to gain and to retain, 
our position in Manchuria would be very strong. It is there, and 
there only, that in the event of war Russia can be bled to death, 
for of the attack upon the Caucasus and the attack upon Cronstadt, 
both of which Colonel Malleson originally recommended, I fear that 
the one and the other are about equally unlikely to succeed. 

Major Buxton has pointed out in his admirable book that armies 
must be supposed to exist for the purpose of fighting battles, and 
“that an army which should be unable to wage war, would be worth- 
less.” Yet according to the tests which he gives us by which to 
estimate the existence of a real army, it must be admitted that 
while we have an army in India, we have no army at home in 
England. The notion that, although we have not an army at the 
present time, we should be able suddenly to collect one in time of 
war, is a dangerous delusion which ought to be got rid of as soon as 
possible. When Sir E. Hamley brought before Parliament his 
very doubtful suggestions for the defence of London, in which how- 
ever the doubtful point was not the need for defence or the danger 
of the present situation, but the character of the suggestions made, 
a Radical member rose to protest against “the assumption that we 
ought always to be spending money on military and naval arma- 
ments.” He went on to say that “ periodical panics were much to be 
deprecated, as they caused great expenditure from time to time,” 
and that ‘‘ we could not afford to lavish our treasures upon expensive 
armaments if we were to supply the people with free schools and 
technical instruction ;”’ but it is doubtful whether the freedom of 
free schools will in itself enable us to resist invasion, or whether 
the gain to our trade by technical instruction is not neutralized by 
the increase of risks against which it seems reasonable to insure. 
If periodical panics cause great expenditure, it is perhaps because 
our military situation is such that panic from time to time is certain 
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to occur; and while one may agree that it is undesirable to spend 
money by fits and starts, it is hardly an unjustifiable “ assumption ” 
to contend that such interests and such a trade as ours should be 
insured. If this Radical member had, instead of following Lord 
Randolph Churchill, suggested to us considerations which confirm 
the notorious fact that we are not at present getting sufficient 
value for the money that we spend, his remarks might possibly 
have produced a more beneficial result. Now in his reply the 
Secretary of State for War went beyond the already very terrible 
statements in his memorandum, and deliberately informed the 
House of Commons not only that, in spite of our immense expendi- 
ture, “‘ military stores have been allowed to fall into a condition 
absolutely unjustifiable,” but “that economy has been more than 
once produced by an absence of all stores.” On another day he 
said, ‘‘ Batteries would in time of war be absolutely useless without 
ammunition columns. We have at present not one of these columns, 
or any organisation for furnishing them on the outbreak of hosti- 
lities.’ It is against such horrible treachery to the interests of the 
country that we have to guard in future, and it is not the Randolph 
Churchill policy or the new Radical policy which will help us to guard 
against it. For men who have not made a special study of military 
affairs to promise to save five millions a year upon the Army and 
Navy Estimates is somewhat rash ; but economy has always a sufli- 
cient surface popularity to make it worth while for us to combat 
steadily every suggestion of the kind, and to ask at least for 
chapter and verse as to the manner in which the saving is to take 
place, and at the expense of what department of the service. 
If, on the other hand, we were told that the money which we 
spend is not well spent at present, and that we do not get value 
for it, then the economists would be able to work along with 
the army reformers, who to a man agree with the justice of this view. 
Iam sorry to say that the more inquiry one makes, and the more 
time one spends upon the Army and the Navy Estimates, the more 
one comes to the belief, nay, I might almost say the certainty, that 
while we have a small efficient white army in India, even in India 
the greater portion of the troops we nominally possess, are non- 
efficient, and in England, with an equal expenditure, our army 
ina modern sense may be said to be non-existent. In these days 
armies cannot be forced like mushrooms, and however great the 
patriotism and the military aptitude of Englishmen—and I for one 
certainly do not undervalue them—a sudden rush on London by a 
small well-trained army would find before it nothing but a mob. 
Thesepponents of all military expenditure are apt to talk as though 
fortification were an admitted waste of money, whereas it is a 
military axiom even with the most economical of Powers, such as 
Germany, for example, which never spends an unnecessary penny, 
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that “ fortification is the most economical way of securing a position 
from attack,” leading as it does to direct economy in war by enabling 
the defenders to be made less numerous, and in peace in the lesser 
cost of maintenance as against that of other means of defence. In 
this country we not only have no army in spite of our expenditure, 
and no defence of our commercial ports such as in these days they 
undoubtedly require, no protection of our coasts and of our coaling- 
stations sufficient to enable our navy to exercise to the full its 
powers, but by the absence of all these things we expose ourselves to 
the certainty that sooner or later we shall have suddenly to do our 
best, probably unavailingly, to make up for our deficiencies by lavish 
expenditure in the most uneconomical way possible. 

There isa difficulty in obtaining consideration for these views 
when a Conservative Government happens to be in office. The 
chief organs of the Press are in this case too commonly silent, and the 
“service members’”’ and the House of Lords are powerless. There 
is always upon the Liberal side a general desire to associate 
Liberalism with the principles of economy and of peace, and if a 
Conservative Government under pressure from Lord Randolph 
Churchill diminishes expenditure upon one point or resists the 
necessity for increase upon another, the Liberals are afraid to 
criticise ; on the other hand, when the Conservatives are in Opposi- 
tion, any such economy is certain to be met with a storm of outcry 
both from the Conservative party as a whole, and from every 
member “of the services.” Full criticism is insured in the one 
case and absence of criticism is certain in the other. But, after all, 
Liberals ought to remember the great Liberals, and even the great 
Radicals, who have insisted, in the interests of peace itself, on the 
maintenance of the defensive strength of England; and every 
Englishman should at least be willing to face the full discussion of 
the question whether we are in a fit condition to defend ourselves 
at the present time. 

I shall take some future occasion of stating more fully my views— 
which, though they are the views of a civilian, I know are in agree- 
ment with those of some distinguished officers—upon the system which 
might give us a better return for our expenditure than does that 
which we pursue at present. Generally speaking, my remedies would 
rest in the first place upon a careful consideration of the duties which 
we wish our army to perform. It has become unlikely that we shall 
engage in Continental war, but it is still certain that we ought to 
possess the means of sending out an expeditionary force capable 
either of aiding directly in the defence of India, or of making a 
counter-attack. In India itself we must always keep up a large 
white force. The other colonial garrisons, excluding those which 
are, or easily may be, supplied by the colonies themselves, do not 
require a sufficient number of men to make them of much im- 
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portance in the consideration of the problem. What we have to 
look to, then, are mainly the defence of India, the defence of Eng- 
land, and the supply of a possible expeditionary force. 

For the defence of India, or rather for the garrisoning of India 
in time of peace, and for a portion of her defence in time of war, 
we still need, according to an opinion which I expressed at the 
date of the first introduction of short service, a long-service army. 
Short service is admirable for European service, and in these days 
necessary, whether admirable or not; but it is inapplicable to the 
condition of affairs which the French have. to face in Indo-China, 
and which we have to face in India, the Straits, Ceylon, and Hong- 
Kong. Sir John Adye, writing in the Fortnightly Review of 
April, misapprehends our views when he says that most of us, 
who are for this change, are of opinion “that only men of mature 
age—say between thirty and forty—should be called on to serve in 
the tropics.” Wedo not in the least wish to raise the age of the 
men sent out. As regards reliefs and cost he also misapprehends 
the position. We do not wish regiments sent out and brought 
home, young and old together, but permanent Indian regiments, 
brought home, and continually renewed with men of twenty years of 
age, joining, practically, for any period they please. Some years ago, 
when we suddenly changed our military system, we partly did so in 
imitation of foreign Powers, which, however, have as a rule a wholly 
different set of facts to meet. The rule of not sending men to India 
under twenty continues, whatever the care taken, to weaken the 
regiments at home. The short-service system with its rapid changes 
involves great expense to India, and is one cause of that continual 
increase in her military burdens which makes the Indian army as 
costly as the French or German, and sometimes the most costly in the 
world, with the exception of that of Russia, with its peace establish- 
ment of something like 890,000 men. 

The chief argument against the reconstitution of a separate army 
for India (under which term I include, for military purposes, certain 
of the tropical colonies) is the danger of white mutiny, or at least of 
the existence of a trades-union feeling leading to military strikes. I 
meet this danger by proposing to make the separate army a popular 
business, which a man could go into or go out of when he chose, 
guarding only by an extremely short minimum service against the 
possibility of losing our money by the return of the men immediately 
after their enlistment. As Major Buxton says, “ For home service and 
European warfare, we are in the same position as any Continental 
nation; we need a Reserve, and therefore a short-service army. 
What difficulties do not hamper us in striving to reconcile short 
service with foreign service! Divide the two services, and all 
becomes simple. The foreign service army . . . requires yearly 
fewer recruits, becomes acclimatised, and has fewer green young men 
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in its ranks; it is never relieved home, though it moves about 
abroad. The question of home and foreign reliefs is closed for ever. 
Recruits go out, and time-expired men come home; that is all.” 
On the other hand, for the home army I should rely very largely 
upon the militia or volunteers, and for the infantry privates of the 
expeditionary army, upon special volunteers from the militia or 
volunteers. The feeling of England is so much against the adoption 
of a conscription that we are never likely to accept that system here ; 
but there is no difficulty with us of obtaining men for home service 
in time of peace, and volunteers for special foreign service in time of 
war, and therefore while encouragement to volunteering is desirable, 
the adoption of a conscription is unnecessary. The providing of 
openings in civil life for retiring non-commissioned officers, towards 
which Lord Wemyss and Mr. Walter have done so much, will also 
be of high importance. Speaking as one who has seen, as a 
civilian, a good deal of war, I am convinced that the time which 
is required, provided that your officers and non-commissioned officers 
are well trained, to make an infantry private, is not very great. 
If this be so, is it not clear that our money should be spent upon 
fortifications, upon guns, upon torpedoes and coast mines, and upon 
the scientific branches, or the portions of an army which it is 
difficult suddenly to create—upon cavalry, upon horse and field 
artillery, upon engineers, upon officers and non-commissioned officers 
—and that in times of peace we should keep up the smallest perma- 
nent force of infantry privates which is necessary for the purpose of 
the training of the non-commissioned and the commissioned officers ? 
This would serve as a model, and also as a nucleus for the expeditionary 
force. If a separate army were once more made for India, the force at 
home might be highly localised, which would increase the popularity 
of the service and facilitate the mobilisation of the reserves in time 
of war. Each regiment would organise and look after its own 
reserve, and a great saving of money would also be the result. The 
adventurous men who now flock into the army would go into the 
Indian force. The expeditionary army would be easily provided in 
time of war, after mobilisation had taken place, by volunteering from 
the home force, Its cavalry, artillery, engineers, commissariat and 
train would all be ready; a full number of highly trained officers 
and non-commissioned officers would be ready to join the men, who 
would themselves be already trained in the ordinary duties of an 
infantry private. Both recent Prussian and recent French expe- 
rience has shown that under such circumstances it takes but very 
little time for the men to get to know the officers and the officers the 
men, and for regimental feeling to be formed. We have in our 
well-fed and powerful youth of the upper and middle classes a 
fighting stock which no other country in the world possesses ; and if 
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eyery opportunity were taken to utilise the advantage we are given 
by this fact, I am convinced that our new army would be a pattern 
to the world. Instead of this, we see, at the present time, every 
opportunity taken to starve the volunteer force, as recently, for 
example, since the report of the committee on the Capitation grant. 

Instead of trying to imitate at one time the Prussians and at 
another time the French, we ought in my belief to strike out a 
thoroughly national system for ourselves ; and I am convinced that 
by an expenditure of far less than the 36 to 38 millions sterling 
which we spend already upon our army, we could freate a force 
which would make our enemies pause before they ventured to attack 
us. This is not the time to work out, as I intend soon to do, the 
possible relations in the new infantry system between what might 
be called the guards, the militia, and the volunteers. Some of the 
Australian colonies, in their new military system, have recognised 
the distinction which should exist, in order to call out the full local 
military strength, between various classes of what they style volun- 
teers. Some of them have a force in the nature of a volunteer militia, 
which is paid; some have also a force in the nature of a purely 
volunteer force, which is only armed and instructed, but not paid ; 
and it will be interesting at a future time to consider whether the 
various Australian military systems do not point out to us the 
way in which we should walk in the future, just as many of their 
political ideas are likely also to be ultimately adopted in the mother- 
land. They cannot, however, rob us of the glory of having shown 
them the way in true volunteering, first in 1803, and again in 1859. 

If the theory upon which our existing army system is based had 
any relation at all to fact, there might be much, indeed, that could 
be said for it. When, however, we find that after years upon years 
of reorganisation, and years upon years of fabulous expenditure, we 
are virtually without an army, and that England and India together, 
with an expenditure greater than that of Russia, can put into the 
field a force capable of fighting against European troops only equal 
to the force of Roumania, surely the time has come when revolu- 
tionary measures should be tried. To see our Reserves called out 
for little wars in Egypt or the Soudan has shown that our pre- 
sent scheme of army organisation is a total failure. I am certain 
that in the main it is the view which has been put forward by 
Colonel MacAndrew, Major Buxton, and other thoughtful soldiers 
which is likely to prevail; but even supposing that our opinion in 
favour of a return to a separate army for India were to be rejected, 
it is still possible, without making that largest and in my belief most 
important change, to do much in the direction which I have in- 
dicated, namely, the giving of high efficiency to the elements which 
cannot be rapidly created in the home army, and the loyal adoption 
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for the infantry of the principle of localisation and of union with the 
militia and volunteers. 

The army must resign itself to certain changes which will 
be involved in that adoption of more business-like principles which 
has become a necessity. Both the War Office and the Horse Guards 
need considerable change ; and whenever the Duke of Cambridge 
is driven by advancing years to give up his post, the man who is 
to be the new General commanding the forces, should not be a 
young prince, but one of the most hard-working officers of the 
army, Sir Frederick Roberts, Lord Wolseley, or some other man 
of the same type. The danger with a young prince would be that 
politeness would incline him always to agree with the last person 
who talked to him, and that he would be unable to take, what is 
necessary in these days, a decided line of his own. I am not com- 
plaining in this matter of the present Commander-in-Chief, for the 
Duke of Cambridge is not a young prince at all, and not a prince of 
this type, and is certainly not open to this objection. In future, how- 
ever, it will be better that the natural connection between the Crown 
and the army should be retained in practice only in those matters 
to which, as a fact, the royal family attach the most importance. 
There can be no reason why the king for the time being, or why, if 
it were thought undesirable to place the king in this position, the 
young military representative of the family—such, for example, as 
the Duke of Connaught is at the present time—should not be chair- 
man of a small committee, consisting of four or five of the superior 
officers in great commands, who should meet once or twice a year to 
settle the infantry promotions, and chairman of similar committees 
dealing with the cavalry and other branches. All that we ask is 
that there should be full recognition of the fact that, until a com- 
plete change in our army system has taken place, there is a great 
deal of hard work and of rough work that will have to be done. 

Colonel MacAndrew, of whom I spoke above, in the conclusion of 
one of his articles upon army reform, expressed, just two years ago, 
the hope that many then living might see the federation of the 
British Empire for general defence. The two years which have 
passed since those words were written have already seen the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a long step in that direction. Whatever 
blame the impartial observer may have to allot to some of the other 
steps which the present Government have taken, he can have nothing 
but praise for their recognition, in their circular of last autumn, of 
the place of the colonies in the future military organisation of the 
Empife. It is a strange fact that Mr. Stanhope, the author of that 
excellent circular, should have been the Minister of War to take the 
longest step which for some years past has been taken in the wrong 
direction in connection with the defences of the Empire, by his 
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reduction of the artillery, and still more by the grounds of his defence 
of that lamentable step. The conference which has been lately 
held was nominally a general conference with the self-governing 
colonies, but practically it was an Australian conference, and for 
the present it would seem that the chief strength that can be gained 
from our colonial possessions, for general imperial defence, must 
come from Australia. As regards Canada, the predominant feeling 
is friendly ; but it is useless to disguise the fact that there is a good 
deal of separatist feeling in Canada, and that there are at times dan- 
gerous ups and downs in Canadian sentiment about the Empire and 
its advantages. Moreover, Canada has an overshadowing neighbour 
of enormous power in the United States, with whom she has from 
time to time causes of sharp difference. The South African Colo- 
nies have a vast preponderance of native population. The Austra- 
lians alone are in the happy position of being completely masters in 
their own house, and of having no very near neighbours, and 
certainly no neighbours of whom they are afraid. 

It is, perhaps, rather to the credit of the Government than a 
reproach to them, that they are somewhat sparing of anything which 
can fairly be described as “ humbug’”’ or “ bunkum ” in their talk 
about the colonies. At the same time they perhaps fail on the ima- 
ginative side, and are likely to continue to have differences from 
time to time with the colonists because of this defect in their 
intelligence. It ought, perhaps, not to be made a charge against 
the Government, looking to the “cheapness” of the other line, to 
use a happy term of modern Oxford slang, that in the Queen’s speech, 
at the beginning of the session, they failed to advertise their Colo- 
nial Conference. At the same time this modest policy may be 
pushed too far. The defect of imagination which it displays came 
out very strongly in the speech of Lord Salisbury to the Colonial 
delegates about the New Hebrides. ‘Those who were present at its 
delivery, described the scene as dramatic in the extreme, through 
the contrast between Lord Salisbury’s apologetic humility and diplo- 
matic reserve, and the outspoken youthful British enthusiasm of the 
Australians. The abridged account of the discussion which appeared 
in the Standard of the 6th of May was mildly disavowed by Sir 
Henry Holland and Lord Onslow on that day, but was, as a fact, 
within the mark, and less inaccurate than any “ official verbatim 
report’ would be. 

Lord Salisbury, who had armed himself with the support of one 
prominent New Zealander (immediately denounced as a traitor by 
the out-and-out representatives of Colonial feeling), seemed to think 
that the colonists would accept platitudes in the same calm fashion 
in which they would be accepted by the House of Lords. He was 
rudely undeceived: the moment he sat down, the Australians told 
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him that his speech was a wet blanket, or, as others put it, ‘a douche 
of cold water;” that they were almost sorry that they had left 
Australia, that they were very glad that they were immediately 
returning to its healthier atmosphere, and that such speeches might 
be suited to an old country, but would be received with dismay by 
the Colonial Cabinets. One of the leading colonists, who is likely 
soon to be the Prime Minister of one of the most powerful colonies, 
declared plainly that he had heard Lord Salisbury’s speech ‘“ with 
confusion and dismay,” and that Lord Salisbury must understand 
that if France did not go out of the New Hebrides of her own accord 
she would have to go out of New Caledonia too. Lord Salisbury in 
reply admitted that the French were bound to leave, and were appa- 
rently staying in the New Hebrides in virtual breach of their own 
word, but added, “You cannot negotiate great Powers out of 
islands ;”’ to which the retort was, ‘ Then France seems to have nego- 
tiated us out of the New Hebrides.” Lord Salisbury, in a depre- 
catory fashion, explained that there had been so many Governments 
lately in France that “chaos” had ensued “in the French offices ;” 
whereupon a Victorian (I believe it was) answered: “ A little chaos 
seems an excellent thing, and perhaps we should do better if we had 
some here,” which was not polite towards the host. <A portion of 
the storm afterwards fell, I hear, in private upon Sir F. Dillon Bell, 
who had been “ interviewed” by a French correspondent, and had 
been imprudent enough to admit that “personally he had been 
favourable to M. Waddington’s proposal” (that the French should 
keep the New Hebrides but stop transportation), though he now 
agreed that ‘the refusal of Australia had made everything impossible 
except the complete independence of the New Hebrides.” ‘The 
refusal of Australia!” Shades of Colonial ex-Secretaries of State! 
I have fully stated in the article on France the case of the 
colonists against the French with regard to the New Hebrides, 
and generally with regard to transportation and the Pacific. 
It looks now as though France were beginning to recognise the 
strength of the Colonial feeling upon the subject. A short time ago 
the French newspapers of all shades declared that France intended 
to stay in the New Hebrides, to get “labour” thence, and to send 
convicts thither if she chose; but now the subject is seldom men- 
tioned, and the French appear to be prepared to back out. As I 
tried to point out to them in my article on France, which was much 
noticed but unfavourably received in Paris, it is the part of a true 
friend to tell the French that the colonists intend that they shall 
go, and are strong enough to make them go. The best way in which 
they can buy safety for New Caledonia, to which their lawful claim 
is undoubted, is to yield rapidly with regard to the New Hebrides 
and other points on which they are in the wrong. They are dealing 
with young countries, who are perhaps more vigorous than altogether 
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respectful of strict rights ; and as America drove them out of Mexico, 
the Australians are likely to drive them out of the South Pacific. No- 
body in England cares much one way or the other about this question, 
except so far as our Australian colonists care, or as we are swayed 
by our wish for peace; but no English Government would be strong 
enough to protect the French in the South Pacific against the Aus- 
tralian colonies. It is unnecessary for me to repeat the arguments 
by which I showed the altogether unlawful nature of the French 
occupation; but I am bound to say that, looking forward a few years, 
I do not myself believe that the lawful Dutch and German occupa- 
tions of portions of New Guinea, or the lawful French occupation of 
New Caledonia are, because they are lawful, likely therefore to last 
very long. The young peoples of Australia cannot be dealt with in 
athe same way in which an old Power like England can be dealt 
with, and France cannot afford to trifle with Australian feeling. 

There is a certain fear on the part of nervous people that in the 
: case of the New Hebrides the Colonies will have been found to have 

tasted blood. It is the fact that at the time when I wrote my second 
article, that on France, which appeared on the Ist of February last, 
the question of the New Hebrides had been settled against the 
Colonies. The Government, which had decided not to run the risk 
of offending France upon this point, and which felt its hands fatally 
weakened by certain similarities presented by the case of Egypt, had 
decided, while protesting, to allow in practice the French occupation 
to continue. If this decision has been lately changed, it has been 
changed entirely through the strength of Colonial language. Even 
on the day after the Colonial speeches to Lord Salisbury had been 
made the whole of the French newspapers published a list of 
“ Requests for passages to the Colonies,” in which the second and 
third places in point of numbers were occupied by two countries 
which the French in many of their books claim as “ colonies,” 
although in each case there is an official denial made or an official 
veil set up—Madagascar with 6,812 requests, and the New Hebrides 
with 4,917 requests. After what the French had heard privately of 
the intention of the British Government with regard to the New 
Hebrides, to snatch the islands from them will indeed be to take the 
bone out of the mouth of the dog. It is possible that Colonial 
interference may lead, not only in this case but in others, to increased 
risk of war with France. At the same time I myself am disposed 
to doubt this, for I believe that we oftener run into war through 
saying less than we mean than through telling the exact truth about 
our feelings. 

The partial success of the Australians with regard to the New 
Hebrides will no doubt encourage the friends of Newfoundland to 
hope that there also the colonial view may ultimately prevail. This 
is indeed a different case, more nearly resembling the French posi- 
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tion in New Caledonia or the German position in New Guinea, than 
the French unlawful position in the New Hebrides. The full 
demands of our colonists in Newfoundland with regard to the 
“French Shore” are really demands for a change in a treaty-situa- 
tion. The powers which were unfortunately conferred on France in 
the last century are incompatible with the growth of the colony of 
Newfoundland, and sooner or later I have no doubt that they will 
disappear ; but at present the risk of serious trouble in taking steps 
to end them is such that, the Newfoundlanders not being Australians, 
and the French rights being better upon paper than in the case of 
the New Hebrides, I expect, in spite of the passing of the Bait 
Bill, to see the Government continue to be yielding towards 
France. Certainly in these days the Empire will have enough 
to do if it is successfully to espouse the cause of each of the 
Colonies against powerful interlopers. If we are to be guided 
only by unanimous colonial feeling we may have to fight for Canada 
against the United States upon the Fisheries question, as well as for 
Newfoundland against France. The simplest test, however, that we 
can take to find the cases in which we ought to interfere and the 
cases where our attitude should be one of reserve, is to examine for 
ourselves into the right and wrong. We may depend upon it that 
in the long run our wisest course will be steadfastly to maintain our 
position and the position of our colonists when, as in the New 
Hebrides, we have right upon our side, and to negotiate or try to 
search out acceptable compromise when, as in the case of Newfound- 
land, the matter is very doubtful. If, however, we are to maintain 
a high standard of national integrity ourselves, and to expect it in 
turn from others, we shall have to act very differently, in other parts 
of the world as well as the South Pacific, from the manner in which 
we have been acting lately. If, in the interests of the Empire as 
a whole, we are to allow no breach of the word that has been 
plighted to us, then we must not consider in each case whether that 
particular case is, taken by itself, worthy the risk of war, but we 
must adopt a severer standard and an equal standard. The influence 
of Lord Randolph Churchill has made itself felt of late in the Depart- 
ments. Although that noble lord upon some subjects agrees with 
Mr. Chamberlain, it is notorious that in imperial questions they 
often hold very different views, and that Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
in the case of the Cameroons, of the Niger, and in other similar 
matters on which he had to pronounce an opinion as head of the 
Board of Trade, that he understands the bearing upon our commerce 
and upon our future of the habitual assertion of our rights. I doubt 
whether he would have been the man to permit the murderers of 
Dabulamanzi to go unpunished. That chief was killed in the Native 
Reserve—that is, practically, in British territory—by Boers who had 
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an official connection with the new republic upon our borders. For 
some time past no attempt has been made to bring these ruffians to 
justice. Yet if we do not take action in such cases we damage the 
individual rights of Englishmen and of those who are under the pro- 
tection of this country, as we damage our imperial rights and our 
imperial future by inaction in such cases as that of the New 
Hebrides. 

The chief outcome of the Colonial Conference has been the estab- 
lishment of a joint system of naval defence in the Australian seas, 
and this is, no doubt, an excellent new departure, but it is only a 
very small point actually gained, when we consider the amount of 
the contributions, as compared with what remains to be done in 
taking measures for the future security of the Empire. At the 
present moment India alone contributes her fair share, with the 
United Kingdom, towards imperial expenditure. The Colonies 
obtain great advantages from our diplomacy, from our consuls, and 
in a thousand other ways, without sufficient return; and it will be 
necessary to continue in the course upon which we have entered, and 
to increase and generalise the amount of their contributions, while 
providing for a more efficient expenditure of the sums raised than 
has been assured in the past. The present condition of our coaling- 
stations in the China seas shows the need of which I speak, for 
improvement in efficiency. The recent elaborate articles in the 
French military review of foreign countries, which is compiled 
by the General Staff at the Ministry of War, on the defence of 
Hong Kong and other British possessions, are not pleasant reading 
for us. The French scientific writer begins, for example, with 
regard to Hong Kong by pointing out the enormous importance of 
the third port of the British Empire, and the probability of the 
increase of that importance through the opening of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. He shows that the military and strategic import- 
ance of Hong Kong is as great as the commercial. He next states 
what has been the past condition of the fortifications, and points out 
the improvements which are being made in them. The writer then, 
several times over, remarks upon the feeble numbers of the garrison, 
and informs us that it is evidently insufficient for the defence, and that 
while we have some idea of protecting the port we entirely neglect 
the southern part of the small island. He adds, by way of conclusion, 
that want of money, both in the mother country and in the colony, 
makes it impossible to complete the fortifications of the island, but 
says that unless we complete them and increase the garrison, our 
Pacific fleet must be tied to Hong Kong for its defence. The posi- 
tion, therefore, of Hong Kong, according to a foreign scientific 
writer, appears to be pretty much the same as the position of Port 
Hamilton while we held it, namely, that however important the 
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station may be, it is impossible to defend it except by the presence 
of the fleet, or by the spending of large sums of money upon 
fortifications, and upon the increase of the garrison. The reasons 
which led to the abandonment of Port Hamilton in spite of 
what might be called the strategic necessity of holding it, are the 
same reasons as those which make Hong Kong weak. From the 
military point of view it was essential to have held Port Hamilton. 
The ablest of the foreign writers who have discussed the chances of a 
war between Russia and Great Britain has given high praise to Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Administration for the seizure of Port Hamilton, 
and has pointed out how essential is the occupation of that post to 
any chance of successful offensive action on the part of England 
against Russia. The port itself has, since the publication of that 
book, been evacuated by our forces, and evacuated only because it 
was a weakness to our Pacific squadron to be tied to it for its defence. 
If we are ever to be at war with Russia we shall have to attack her at 
Vladivostock and on the Amoor; and, under such circumstances, 
we shall need as a base a fortified station to the north of Hong 
Kong. 

It would be of some interest to consider, did space allow it, whether 
the commencement of military federation of the Empire which has 
been made, is a step towards the future adoption of any scheme of 
general imperial federation, but we have hardly as yet reached a 
point at which it is useful to spend much time on the details of that 
inquiry. We are beginning already to see something of practical 
federation. There was lately a race upon the Thames for a sculling 
championship, in which an Australian beat a New Brunswicker, no 
home-staying Englishman competing in the race; and it would look 
as though in certain lines of interest England is becoming only a 
resting-place or a meeting-place for her colonial children. Facts 
oppose themselves to any attempt to hurry the solution of the problem 
of federation. It is impossible for the Government so much as to 
move in it until at least the leading colonies are ready. At the 
present moment some of our chief colonies are either in doubt of 
or opposed to all federation schemes. The great merit of what 
the Government have lately done, is that they have been neither 
behind nor in advance of public opinion, and have done therefore, at 
the right moment, exactly that which could be successfully accom- 
plished. It is an excellent thing that irresponsible societies should 
debate the conditions of the problem of the future, but the matter 
has not reached the stage at which it can have any bearing upon 
‘the present position of European politics.” 

If one were in a scoffing humour, one might be disposed to ask 
whether it was indeed of much use for even mere voluntary societies, 
or for individuals, to discuss colonial federation, if we are so little 
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disposed to take steps towards the union of the Empire as to allow our 
Treasury to impose upon the Post Office its present prohibitive price 
for letters to the outlying portions of the dominions of the Crown. 
That an English letter to India should cost 5d., while a letter to 
British India from Calais costs 2}d., and a post-card to British India 
from Calais a penny, is an anomaly which it is strange that even an 
overworked Parliament should have permitted to continue for many 
years. There are some who will begin to believe in earnest in the 
possibility of a fair consideration of imperial unity when Parliament 
makes the Treasury allow us to post our letters to India and the 
Colonies from London at the same price, instead of at double the 
price, that it costs to post them from Calais to the same addresses. 
There can be no doubt, however, that even in the absence not only 
of strict federation but of general military agreement among the 
various portions of the Empire, England does nevertheless carry with 
her into European council much of the weight which comes from the 
possession of India and the Colonies. She cannot appear in Europe 
merely as Great Britain or merely as the United Kingdom, but takes 
with her wherever she goes, both the strength and the weakness that 
attach to her world-wide position. I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
speak as one who gave timely attention to this side of our national 
position, inasmuch as the class of considerations to which I 
alluded in the preface to Greater Britain, written in the spring 
of 1868, had attracted little attention before I gave to the ex- 
pansion both of the Empire and of the British nationality the name 
which has since become familiar of ‘“ Greater Britain.”” I hardly dare 
venture now to claim my own when two such personages as Professor 
Seeley and Professor Freeman have been contending in volumes about 
the meaning of my title. Professor Freeman, indeed, has given a 
portion of his Greater Greece and Greater Britain to considering 
whether I invented the title of Greater Britain for myself, or took it 
from that of Britannia Major, which in the twelfth century was used 
for what we now call Great Britain, in contradistinction to Britannia 
Minor, or the Brittany of France. In answer to his question as to 
whether the name of Greater Britain grew from the Major Britannia 
of the twelfth century used for Britain, or whether it grew from the 
Magna Grecia, Great Greece, applied as the received name to the 
expansion of Greece in Italy, I can only reply that the title seemed 
to me so obvious that it never occurred to me when I made use of it 
for the first time that it was destined to any special celebrity or 
remark. When Professor Freeman suggests that, in the intention of 
the original author of the phrase, “Greater Britain’? means the 
countries inhabited or governed by the English-speaking people, and 
includes the United States, and when Professor Seeley answers, in 
his chapter, “ What is Greater Britain?” “ By Greater Britain we 
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mean an enlargement of the English state and not simply of the 
English nationality,” I cannot but side with the former rather than 
with the latter, and refuse Professor Seeley’s attempt to narrow the 
use of the phrase and to exclude the most numerous of the peoples 
who speak the English tongue and exalt our laws and principles of 
liberty. I, for one, still have hope that the causes of estrangement 
between Great Britain and the chief of her daughter-countries, which 
are mainly to be found in the friction produced by the Irish Question, 
may even within our lifetime be removed, and the tie of blood, and 
tongue, and history, and letters, again drawn close. 

In Greater Britain the doctrine which I attempted to lay 
down was that both the English-speaking and the English-governed 
lands should attract a larger share of the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom ; that in all these, whether subject or 
not subject to the British rule, the English race was essentially the 
same in its most marked characteristics; that in the principal English- 
speaking country not subject to the Queen, the UnitedStates, England 
had imposed her tongue and laws upon the offshoots of Germany, 
Scandinavia, Spain, and I might now add of Russia; and that the 
dominance of our language throughout this powerful and enormous 
country was in itself a vast assistance to our trade, and must pro- 
duce in the future political phenomena to which our attention ought 
more persistently to be called. Inthe English-speaking countries, or 
true colonies of England in Professor Freeman’s sense, there is also 
a vast population which has been born in the United Kingdom, and 
the majority of the four and a half to five millions of people born at 
home who are now abroad are to be found within the United States ; 
a number with which we should compare the quarter of a million 
of foreigners who alone are to be found in the United Kingdom, in 
order to form in our minds some conception of our expansive force. 
In the English-governed lands, or expansion of the English state, 
to which Professor Seeley turns his attention, we have however 
countries which in the long run may become even more remarkable 
than the United States themselves. As compared with the thirty- 
five millions of people who live in the United Kingdom, we have in 
the whole Empire two hundred and fifty-five millions directly sub- 
ject to our rule, or if we include protected territories, some three 
hundred and twenty millions. Of territories directly subject to us 
we have in Australia a country virtually of the size of the United 
States, which is now known to be (what was not believed when 
I wrote Greater Britain) habitable throughout its length and breadth. 
Canada, which is nominally even larger than the United States, con- 
tains no doubt some uninhabitable districts, but it is capable also of 
ultimately sustaining a white population little inferior to that of 
Australia or of the United States. The area which is protected or 
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ruled by us is two and a half times as large as Europe, and it is 
possible that the day will come when Australia, which is consider- 
ably more than three times the size of India, will support a white 
population which may be counted by hundreds of millions. It 
is impossible to leave these facts, and the dreams which may be 
founded on them, wholly out of account when writing of the present 
strength of the United Kingdom, and if on the one hand imperial 
federation is not feasible at the moment and is not a force to lean 
on now; on the other hand, we ought to bear in mind the danger 
that an attitude of weak effacement may make our colonies feel 
that there is here at home insufficient energy to continue to hold 
together the Empire as it stands. 

There is one special source of national weakness to the United 
Kingdom and to the Empire, both military and general, which I 
ought to name, although it is impossible here to deal with it at 
length : that, namely, which is to be found in the condition of Ire- 
land. At the time of the accession of the Queen, Catholic Ireland 
was devotedly loyal to the throne and to her person. There can be 
no doubt as to the loss of power to the whole country which has 
been caused by the change that has taken place, but it would 
carry us too far were we to attempt to discuss the reasons for the 
change. It isimpossible to suppose that we can rest content to leave 
the Irish difficulty as it stands, a constant menace to the very exist- 
ence of the Empire. As long as even one district of Ireland 
remains distraught, its wrongs will be a grievance to the whole 
Irish race, furnishing throughout the Empire a pretext for disaffec- 
tion and a justification for every variety of disorder, furnishing 
also dangerous causes of estrangement between ourselves and the 
people of our race who live outside our boundaries. We have not 
only to redress whatever wrongs may still exist, but—and this is a 
task of even greater difficulty—we have to allay the very sentiment 
of discontent, to try, if even unhopefully, at least to try, for a settle- 
ment which may be permanent. Looking at the position from an 
Imperial point of view, which takes chiefly into account the neces- 
sity for the contentment of local opinion in order to stop the present 
incessant drain of strength, it is a matter of indifference whether 
the method employed be Nationalist Home Rule, in any form in 
which it is likely to be approved by Parliament, or such Unionist 
Home Rule as Mr. Chamberlain may think better calculated to 
secure the objects described by him in his speech at Ayr: ‘“ Home 
Rule without danger to the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; Home Rule without danger to the unity of the Empire.” 
If the Irish question were once settled, not only would England 
be able to take once more a better place in Europe, but lasting 
friendship would become possible between Great Britain and her 
chief daughter-country. The Canadian fisheries troubles would not 
VO. XLI. N.S. 31 
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themselves be found difficult of solution were it not for Irish dis- 
content. Given the existence of this friendship it would be to us 
a source of pride that the independent branch of our race which is 
seated in America, rapidly becoming as flourishing and as powerful 
as the whole of Europe, affords a pleasanter picture than that which 
Europe itself just now presents. 

The writing of these articles will have been to me truly a labour 
of love if they may help in any degree, by pointing out our dan- 
gers, to strengthen the position of England in the defence of our 
own liberties against attack from without, and also for the purpose 
of enabling us better to perform our duty in the world. In the 
last considerations at which we have looked, we have found 
causes for hope, or for congratulation, which the condition of Con- 
tinental Europe does not afford. The reign of force under which 
the Continent has fallen, and which to some extent affects our 
own position, has but little bearing upon the proud growth of 
Canada, Australia, or the United States. While all with them is 
bright, the picture which we in Europe present is sad indeed. If 
we look to the position of the majority of the human race there 
seems no special ground for dejection ; but if we turn to that part of 
it which lives in Europe, the simplest principles of human progress 
seem to be forgotten or denied. Dealing as I have done with facts 
rather than with tendencies or with wishes, I find a relief, after sur- 
veying the increasing power of discord and hatred in European 
international affairs, in letting in the flood of light which comes to 
us from across the greater seas. On the Continent we see taxation 
daily increasing for the support of armies and fleets which neces- 
sarily must grow, and underneath the organised fabric of society a 
consequent mining of anarchic principle. When we look towards 
America and the lands in the southern seas we find, on the contrary, 
some ground for hoping that all which we have been taught to 
believe of human progress is not a lie; that, whatever may be 
the momentary power of self-interest and oppression in one 
portion of the globe, in larger parts of it, occupied by the picked 
men of our own race, the same principles of. liberty seem to bear 
the same good fruit in the life of nations which we have been taught 
to expect that they must bear in the lives of individuals. While in 
Europe all seems dark, elsewhere, as young and pushing portions 
of our race gain for themselves at length the leisure which is neces- 
sary for cultivation, there is reason to believe that mankind will 
recognise the spirit of self-sacrifice and the desire to do good to 
others which seem gone from the old world. Reverence may once 
more be paid to duty instead of to might, and the principle of human 
brotherhood receive new recognition through the action of men of 
our own race. 
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Tue literature of the Elizabethan age was the flowering through art 
of a new faith and a new joy—a faith in the spiritual truths recov- 
ered by the Reformation movement, a joy in the world of nature 
and of human life as presented in the magic mirror of the Renais- 
sance. Within a decade of years having for its centre the year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession, were born Sidney, Spenser, Raleigh, Chapman, 
Daniel, Drayton, Marlowe, Hooker, Bacon, Shakespeare. Never before 
or since in England were such prizes drawn in the lottery of babies. 
Never before or since had the good fairies who bring gifts to cradles 
so busy atime. But it was not until Elizabeth’s reign had run more 
than half its course, and these boys were grown to man’s estate, that 
the great summer of literature showed its flowers and fruit. The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, the six books of the Fuerie Queene, the 
Essays of Bacon, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, and Henry V. 
belong to the last period of Elizabeth’s reign, that which opens with 
the defeat of the Armada; and many writings which we commonly 
class under the head of Elizabethan literature—King Lear and The 
Tempest, The Advancement of Learning, The History of the World, The 
Alchemist and The Silent Woman—are named Elizabethan only 
because they continue the same literary movement and carry it on 
through the period which had hardly culminated before her death. 

The literature of the reign of Queen Anne was the expression 
of the better mind of England when it had recovered itself 
through good sense and moderation of temper from the Puritan 
excess and from the Cavalier excess. Enthusiasm was discredited, 
and faith had no wings to soar; but it was something to have escaped 
the spiritual orgies of the saints and the sensual riot of the king’s 
new courtiers; it was something to have attained to a sober way of 
regarding human life, and to the provisional resting-place of a philo- 
sophical and theological compromise. Addison’s humane smile, 
Pope’s ethics of good sense, and the exquisite felicity of manner in 
each writer, represent and justify the epoch. 

Our own age has been named the seculwm realisticum ; men of 
science have claimed it as their own, and countless pans have been 
chanted in honour of our material and mechanical advancement. 
Yet it is hardly less distinguished by its ardours of hope and aspira- 
tion, by its eager and anxious search for spiritual truth, by its rest- 
lessness in presence of spiritual anarchy, by its desire for some 
spiritual order. It has been pre-eminently an age of intellectual 
and moral trial, difficulty and danger ; of bitter farewells to things of 
the past, of ardent welcomes to things as yet but dimly discerned 
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in the coming years; of dissatisfaction with the actual and of 
immense desire; an age of seekers for light, each having trouble too 
plainly written upon his forehead. 

If a precise date must be chosen separating the present period of 
literature from that which immediately precedes it, we shall do well 
to fix on the year 1832. In that year the Bill for the representa- 
tion of the people placed the future destiny of England in the hands 
of the middle classes, and a series of social and political reforms 
speedily followed. In that year died a great imaginative restorer of 
the past, and also a great intellectual pioneer of the future. Amid 
his nineteenth-century feudalisms, within sound of the old Border 
river, Scott passed away, murmuring to himself, as he lay in his bed, 
some fragment of the Litany or verse from the venerable hymns of 
the Romish ritual. On an autumn evening his body was laid in the 
resting-place of his forefathers amid the monastic ruins of Dryburgh. 
It was in London, just at the close of a fierce political struggle, that 
Jeremy Bentham died. To the last he had been “codifying like 
any dragon’’; when he heard the verdict of his physician, that 
death was inevitable, the cheerful utilitarian thought first of a prac- 
tical application of his own doctrine. ‘“ Very well,” he said serenely, 
“be it so; then minimise pain,” and so departed, leaving his viscera 
to be dissected for the benefit of mankind, and his skeleton when 
dluly arrayed to do the honours at University College. 

By the year 1832 the flood-tide of English poetry had withdrawn 
from the shores which had lightened and sung with the splendour 
and music of the earlier days of the century. It was eleven years 
‘since Keats had found rest in the flowery cemetery at Rome; ten 
years since Shelley, in a whirl of sea-mist, had solved the great 
mystery that had haunted him since boyhood. Byron’s memory was 
still a power, but a power that constantly waned. Southey had for- 
saken poetry, and was just now rejoicing over the words, Laus Deo, 
written on the last page of his History of the Peninsular War ; surely 
at last those “subsecive hours’’ were at hand in which he might 
bring to a fruitful outcome the great labour of two-and-thirty years, 
his never-to-be-written “‘ History of Portugal.” It was in 1832 that 
Wordsworth, conscious of the loss of the glory and the freshness of 
his earlier manhood, and conscious also that he had never forfeited 
a poet’s prerogative, wrote those lines prefixed to his complete works, 
in which he exhorts the heaven-inspired singer to fidelity and con- 
tentment, whether he shine as a great star in the zenith or burn like 
an untended watch-fire on the ridge of some dark mountain :— 

‘« Tf thou, indeed, derive thy light from Heaven, 


Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light, 
Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content.” 


Few of Wordsworth’s poems of later date than 1832 can be said to 
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dart their beams with planetary influence from the zenith. Yet 
there is no fond self-pity in his lines, as there are in those which 
Coleridge, compassed about with infirmity, printed in that same 
year, 1832, in Blackwood’s Magazine, under the title “The Old Man’s 
Sigh ” :— 


‘Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 
In our old age, 
Whose bruised wings quarrel with the bars of the still narrowing cage.” ! 


Coleridge, indeed, had but a brief waiting before release from the 
cage was granted him. ‘Saw Coleridge in bed,” writes Crabb- 
Robinson (April 12, 1832). “ He looked beautifully—his eye 
remarkably brilliant—and he talked as eloquently as ever.” The 
voyager through strange seas of thought still held men with his 
glittering eye and told his tale of wonder, but his voyaging and his 
work were indeed over. This year, 1832, which we have taken as 
the line of division between Victorian literature and that of the first 
literary period of the nineteenth century, was also the year of the 
death of an illustrious poet whose earlier verses had delighted Burke 
and won the approval of Johnson, and whose later writings were 
celebrated by Byron and had been the solace of Scott’s dying days. 
Crabbe, whose life and poetry thus served to link together two 
widely different epochs of literature, touched the boundary of a third 
era, but his foot was not permitted to pass beyond the limit. 

A student of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth who happens to 
be also a reader of the poetry of our own time, can hardly fail to be 
impressed by one important point of contrast between these two 
bodies of literature. The poets of the Elizabethan age—excepting, 
perhaps, Spenser—seem to have got on very happily and successfully 
without theories of human life or doctrines respecting human society ; 
but our nineteenth-century poets are almost all sorely puzzled about 
certain problems of existence, and, having laboured at their solution, 
come forward with some lightening of the burden of the mystery, 
with some hope or some solace; or else they deliberately and studi- 
ously turn away from this spiritual travail, not without an under- 
lying consciousness that such turning away is treasonable, to seek 
for beauty or pleasure or repose. In those strenuous days of the 
English Renaissance, so full of resolution and energy and achieve- 
ment, when a broad, healthy, mundane activity replaced the intensity 
and wistfulness and passion of medizval religion and the exaltations 
of chivalry ; when the world grew spacious and substantial, when 
mirth was open and unashamed, and when the tragedy of life con- 


(1) The text was afterwards altered, and the poem was made a portion of Youth and 
Age. 
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sisted in positive wrestling of man with man and of nation with nation 
—in those days there was an absorbing interest in action and the 
tug of human passions; the vital relation of man with man in 
mutual love or conflict was that which the imagination of the period 
delighted to present to itself; it was the age of the drama, and men 
did not pause in the career of living to devise systems or theories or 
doctrines of life. But the unity of national thought and feeling 
ceased when Puritan stood over against Anglican and Roundhead 
against Cavalier. It became necessary to pause and consider and 
decide. A youth of fine moral temper coming to manhood when 
Milton wrote his Comus, had a choice to make—a choice between two 
doctrines in religion, two parties in the state, two principles of human 
conduct. Instead of that free abandonment to the action and passion 
of the world, characteristic of the Elizabethan period, there was 
now a self-conscious pursuit of certain‘ ideals—an ideal of loyalty 
to Church and Crown, with grace and gallantry and wit, or else the 
stern Puritan ideals—the vigorous liberty of a republic; the Church, 
a congregation of saints; and a severity and grave majesty of per- 
sonal character. Milton is deeply interested in providing himself 
and others with a moral rule of life, and with some doctrine which 
shall explain the mysteries of existence. He must needs get some 
answer to the why and wherefore, the whence and whither of the 
world. Shakespeare had cared to see what things are, all of pity 
and terror, all of beauty and mirth, that human life contains—Lear 
in the storm, and Falstaff in the tavern, and Perdita among her 
flowers. He had said, “These things are,” and had refused to put 
the question, “‘ How can these things be?”’ Milton, on the contrary, 
in the forefront of his epic, announces with the confidence of a great 
dogmatist that, aided by Divine illumination, he aspires “to justify 
the ways of God to man.” 

Our own age is and has been, in a far profounder sense than the 
term can be applied to the age of Milton, an age of revolution. 
Society, founded on the old feudal doctrines, has gone to wreck in 
the storms that have blown over Europe during the last hundred 
years. A new industrial and democratic period has been inaugurated ; 
already the interregnum of government by the middle classes has 
proved its provisional character. But the social and political forms 
suitable to this new epoch are as yet unorganised, and perhaps have 
not as yet been truly conceived. The contributions towards an ideal 
reconstruction of society by Fourier, by Robert Owen, by Auguste 
Comte, by Lassalle and Karl Marx, testify to the profound dissatis- 
faction of aspiring minds with the present chaos of our social and 
political relations ; and we have seen within the last few years that 
masses of men, filled with discontent and immoderate hopes that 
spring from the ashes of despair, are dangerously eager to turn into 
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actual experiment the immature ideas of the thinkers. What we 
want before all else is a true thought, or body of organic thoughts, 
large and reasonable, which shall include all the conditions of our 
case. 

Then again it is evident that a prolonged testing of religious 
ideas has been going forward. Theology, once the science of sciences, 
is said to be superseded, and in its place we have got a “science of 
religions.” God, to whom once all highest hopes and fears tended 
and were referred, the living God whom man, His creature, might 
love and adore and obey, has been superannuated, and we are 
requested to cultivate henceforth enthusiasm on behalf of “a stream 
of tendency” which “ makes for righteousness.” Or perhaps it is 
more in harmony with the principles of a scientific age to direct our 
devout emotions to the great ensemble of humanity: ‘O ensemble 
of humanity, thou art my ensemble ; early will I seek thee ; my soul 
thirsteth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” Or 
yet again may it not be that we can dispense with this awkward 
ensemble—a leviathan of pettinesses—and recognising the existence 
of an unknowable, may possess in that recognition the essence of all 
religions: “Sing unto the unknowable, O ye saints of its, and give 
thanks at the remembrance of its unknowableness.” 

It takes a little time and some tuning of the ear before we can feel 
that the new psalmody is quite as happy in its phrasing as the old. 
The revolution or threatened revolution in the religious order seems 
to us no less real and no less important than that in the political 
and social order. In truth, not a conception of any kind respecting 
the world and man and the life of man remains what it was a century 
since. Science sapping in upon every side of human thought and 
feeling, is effecting in our views of the individual and of the race a 
modification as startling as that effected in cosmical conceptions by 
the discovery of Copernicus that this earth is not the centre of the 
universe, but one orb among its brother orbs in a system too vast and 
glorious for imagination to comprehend. The past of humanity has 
expanded from the six thousand years of the old biblical chronolo- 
gists to measureless aeons of time ; the sense of the myriad, intimate 
relations between the present and all this past has grown strong 
within us, perhaps tyrannously strong; while, at the same time, it is 
impossible to restrain the imagination from a forward gaze into 
futurity, which seems to open a vista as remote and unfathomable 
as the past. We were once apes or ascidians, therefore we shall 
some day be the angels of this earth. Since Cordorcet speculated 
and since Shelley sang, there have been wild hopes of human perfec- 
tability in the prophetic soul of the world dreaming of things to 
come; and in soberness and truth there has grown up a general 
confidence in a progress of mankind towards good, which seems to 
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be justified by the most careful scrutiny of the past history of 
humanity from primitive barbarism to the present imperfect forms 
of civilisation. If, moreover, the conviction that we and all that 
surrounds us have been so largely determined by the past sometimes | 
weighs on us with tyrannous power, the thought that we in our turn i 
are shaping the destinies of future generations becomes a moral 
motive of almost irresistible force, compelling us to high resolve and 

dutiful action. 

The stress of the spiritual and social revolution has been widely 
felt during the second half of the last fifty years; the twenty-five 
years which preceded these were a period of comparative tranquillity, ; 
a period during which the vast additions made to the means and 
appliances of living somewhat hid out of view the dangers and 
difficulties of life itself from eyes that did not possess the true seer’s 
vision. The ten-pound householder had his vote; slavery was 
abolished in the colonies; the evils of pauperism were met by a 
Poor Law; the bread-tax was abolished; the people were advancing 
in education ; useful knowledge was made accessible in cheap publi- 
cations; a man could travel forty miles in the time in which his 
father could have travelled ten; more iron, more coal, was dug out 
of the earth ; more wheels were whirling, more shuttles flew, more 
looms rattled, more cotton was spun, more cloth was sold. The 
statistics of progress were surely enough to intoxicate with joy a 
lover of his species. 

The sanguine temper of the period and its somewhat shallow, 
material conception of human welfare, are well represented in the 
writings of Macaulay. Prosperous himself through all his years, 
which marched with the years of the century, never troubled by 
inward doubt and perplexity or falterings of heart, never borne away 
by eager aspirations towards some unattainable spiritual perfection, 
Macaulay loved his age as a good boy might love an indulgent mother 
—how generous she was!—who gave no end of cakes and pocket- 
money, and was jolly to all the other fellows aswell as to himself. And 
the mother was justly proud of her vigorous, kindly, cheerful, clever 
son. How much to her liking was that contrast between the Platonic 
and the Baconian philosophy—when we ourselves were boys we got 
the lines by heart: ‘An acre in Middlesex is better than a princi- 
pality in Utopia. The smallest actual good is better than the most 
magnificent promises of impossibilities. The wise man of the Stoics 
would, no doubt, be a grander object than a steam-engine. But 
there are steam-engines. And the wise man of the Stoics is yet to 
be born.”” And a thousand readers huzzaed and tossed up their 
caps for the steam-engine, and held Plato and Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus cheap. Southey, comparing the old cottages of the English 
peasantry, the solid weather-stained material, the ornamented chim- 
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neys, round or square, the hedge of clipt box beneath the windows, 
the rose-bushes beside the door, the little patch of flower-ground 
with its tall hollyhocks in front, the orchard with its bank of 
daffodils and snowdrops—Southey, comparing these with the new 
cottages of the manufacturers built upon the manufacturing pattern, 
naked and in a row, had asked “ How is it that everything which is 
connected with manufactures presents such features of unqualified 
deformity ?”—a question which Mr. Ruskin and Mr. William 
Morris, and in his own way Mr. Frederic Harrison, are asking to-day. 
And Macaulay answered with a contemptuous snort, “ Here is 
wisdom. Here are principles on which nations are to be governed. 
Rose-bushes and poor-rates, rather than steam-engines and inde- 
pendence.” Huzza! therefore, once more for the steam-engine ; all 
is going on beautifully with England: /aisser faire, laisser aller. 
“It is not by the intermeddling of Mr. Southey’s idol, the omni- 
scient and omnipotent state, but by the prudence and energy of the 
people, that England has hitherto been carried forward in civilisa- 
tion, and it is to the same prudence and the same energy that we 
now look with comfort and good hope.” Truly the whirligig of 
time has brought Southey and the provident—though not omni- 
scient or omnipotent—state their revenge. 

Tender regrets for the past, for the age when English hands could 
rear the cathedral, when English hearts could lift one common hymn 
of faith and praise, are, if we may trust Macaulay, the follies of the 
sentimentalist. In those ages ‘‘ noblemen were destitute of comforts 
the want of which would be intolerable to a modern footman, farmers 
and shopkeepers breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would 
raise a riot in a modern workhouse.” But if it be folly to chase 
backward through time a vanishing mirage, we may confidently look 
forward to a golden age in the near future—a golden age of 
more abundant beef and richer pudding. “It may well be, in the 
twentieth century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think himself 
miserably paid with fifteen shillings a week; that the carpenter at 
Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day; that labouring men may 
be as little used to dine without meat as they now are to eat rye-bread.”’ 
Why let fancy thus halt upon the borders of the terrestrial paradise ? 
Why not imagine the twenty-first century, when the carpenter may 
receive a pound a day and have butcher’s meat at dinner, breakfast, 
and tea? In May, 1851, Macaulay visited the great Exhibition, and 
strolled for a long time under its glass and iron through acres of 
glorified shops. ‘Crystal Palace—bless the mark !—is fast getting 
ready,” Carlyle had written in his diary a few days before this; “and 
bearded figures already grow frequent on the streets; ‘all nations’ 
crowding to us with their so-called industry or ostentatious frothery. 
All the loose population of London pours itself every holiday into 
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Hyde Park round this strange edifice. ... My mad humour is 
urging me to flight from this monstrous place.” ‘I went to the 
Exhibition,” writes Macaulay, “(and lounged there during some 
hours. I never knew a sight which extorted from all ages, classes, 
and nations, such unanimous and genuine admiration. I felt a glow 
of eloquence, or something like it, come on me from the mere effect 
of the place.” And again, on the opening day: “I made my way 
into the building; a most gorgeous sight; vast, graceful, beyond 
the dreams of the Arabian romances. I cannot think that the Cesars 
ever exhibited a more splendid spectacle. I was quite dazzled, and I 
felt as I did on entering St. Peter’s.” Brilliant and indefatigable 
son of an age of commerce and middle-class ascendancy! his eloquent 
pages would nowhere else read so well as under those best of iron 
girders, beneath the splendours of the largest plate-glass, and amid 
such decorations, and art, and industry—where nothing nestles or 
lurks, but all is set forth for display—as were the glory and delight 
of the year 1851. 

Macaulay, the historian of the first Victorian period, with his com- 
pany of brilliant actors and his splendid spectacle, had but one rival 
in popularity, and that rival, the novelist of the period, exhibits with 
equal force, in his own province of literature, the characteristics of 
the time, its sanguine temper, its bourgeois ideals. To have awakened 
the laughter of innumerable readers during half a century is to have 
been no slight benefactor of the world, and 1886, the jubilee year of 
Pickwick, ought to have been celebrated with bumpers and exuberant 
mirth. England, the “weary Titan” of Mr. Arnold’s majestic 
simile, is all the better in health for having had to hold her sides 
with glee. And the tears that have been shed for little Nell and Paul 
Dombey and Tiny Tim have been a kindly dew, laying some of the 
dust of the world. And yet the accusations of melodrama, of pseudo- 
pathos, of overwrought caricature, have been brought against Dickens 
not unjustly. We have known a nobler laughter than his, and tears 
more sacred. The laughter of one whose vision embraces the deepest 
and highest facts of life has in it a lyrical purity and passion which 
uplift the spirit as the laughter of Dickens never can ; in such mirth 
there is no loose squandering of the heart, no orgy of animal spirits, 
nor does it spring from a perception of trivial incongruities ; there is 
nothing in it of the mere grin; it is exquisite, refined, radiant, 
because it grows from a hidden root of severity. Such is the mirth 
of Shakespeare’s Tempest and the Winter’s Tale, following hard upon 
his King Lear and Othello. And in the tears of one who has con- 
versed with the soul in the great moments of its fate there is no 
moisture of sentimentalism. The pathos is divested of all prettiness ; 
it is more than an affair of the nerves, or even of the heart. It is at its 
highest the exquisite spiritual pity, allied with the unfaltering justice, 
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of Dante. We rejoice that Dickens should have quickened the sen- 
sibility of the English middle class for the trials and sufferings and 
sorrows of the poor; we rejoice that he should have gladdened the 
world with inexhaustible comedy and farce. But it were better if 
he had discovered that for man and the life of man there is something 
needful over and above good spirits, a sufficient dinner, and over- 
flowing good-nature. His ideal of human happiness was that of his 
readers ; their middle-class notions of human well-being and of what 
is most admirable in character he gave them back, animated by his 
own vigorous animal spirits—that superabundant vitality which, 
when he wrote the name “Charles Dickens,” produced such a whirl 
of flourishes before the pen could rest. Banish from earth some few 
monsters of selfishness, malignity, and hypocrisy, set to rights a few 
obvious imperfections in the machinery of society, inspire all men 
with a cheery benevolence, and everything will go right well with this 
excellent world of ours. Such in brief was the teaching delivered 
by Dickens to his time, and he claimed to be regarded as a teacher. 
But let us rather choose to think of him as a widener of our sym- 
pathies, and as a creator of comic and sentimental types; then we 
shall see a whole population gather for his defence, and—honneur aux 
dames—Sairey Gamp it is who leads the van. 

There is no sense of dissatisfaction with himself in what Dickens 
writes. How should one tingling with life to the finger-tips be dis- 
pleased with his own personality ? And, setting aside certain political 
or social inconveniences, “ circumlocution offices,” and such like, 
clearly capable of amendment, there was, in Dickens’s view, nothing 
profoundly ailing with society. Thackeray had a quarrel with him- 
self and a quarrel with society ; but his was not a temper to push 
things to extremes. He could not acquiesce in the ways of the 
world, its shabbiness, its shams, its snobbery, its knavery ; he could 
not acquiesce, and yet it is only for born prophets to break with the 
world and go forth into the wilderness crying, “ Repent!” Why 
affect to be a prophet, and wear camels’ hair and eat locusts and wild 
honey, adding one more sham to the many, when after all the club is 
a pleasant lounge, and anthropology is a most attractive study? 
Better patch up a truce with the world, which will not let one be a 
hero, but is not wholly evil; the great criminals are few; men in 
general are rather weak than wicked; vain and selfish, but not 
malignant. It is infinitely diverting to watch the ways of the petty 
human animal. One can always preserve a certain independence by 
that unheroic form of warfare suitable to an unheroic age—satire ; 
one can even in a certain sense stand above one’s own pettiness by 
virtue of irony ; and there is always the chance of discovering some 
angel wandering unrecognised among the snobs and the flunkeys in 
the form of a brave, simple-hearted man or pure-souled, tender 
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woman. Whether right or wrong, this compromise with the world 
is only for a fewdays. Heigh-ho! everything hastens to the common 
end—ranitas vanitatum. 

The morality of this compromise with the world is fully discussed 
by Thackeray himself in his Pendennis, and he arrives at no decisive 
result. Mr. Pen is on terms of friendship with the great Simpson 
of the Royal Gardens of Vauxhall, and shakes the lovely equestrian 
of the arena by the hand :-— 


** And while he could watch the grimaces or the graces of those with a satiric 
humour that was not deprived of sympathy, he could look on with an eye of 
kindness at the lookers-on too; at the roystering youth bent upon enjoyment, 
and here taking it; at the honest parents, with their delighted children laugh- 
ing and clapping their hands at the show; at the poor outcasts, whose laughter 
was less innocent though perhaps louder, and who brought their shame and 
their youth here, to dance and be merry till the dawn at least, and to get 
bread and drown care. Of this sympathy with all conditions of men, Arthur 
often boasted; he was pleased to possess it, and said that he hoped thus to 
the last he should retain it. As another man has an ardour for art or music, 
or natural science, Mr. Pen said that anthropology was his favourite pursuit, 
and had his eyes always eagerly opened to its infinite varieties and beauties ; 
contemplating with an unfailing delight all specimens of it in all places to 
which he resorted, whether it was the coquetting of a wrinkled dowager in a 
ballroom, ora high-bred young beauty blushing in her prime there; whether 
it was a hulking guardsman coaxing a servant-girl in the park—or innocent 
little Tommy that was feeding the ducks while the nurse listened. And, 
indeed, a man whose heart is pretty clean can indulge in this pursuit with an 
enjoyment that never ceases, and is only perhaps the more keen because it is 
secret and has a touch of sadness in it; because he is in his mood and humour 
lonely, and apart although not alone.” 


Over against which there is the author’s manly warning :— 


‘*If seeing and acknowledging the lies of the world, Arthur, as see them 
you can with only too fatal a clearness, you submit to them without any pro- 
test farther than a laugh; if, plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow 
the whole wretched world to pass by you unmoved; if the fight for the truth 
is taking place, and all men of honour are on the ground armed on the one 
side or the other, and you alone are to Jie on your balcony and smoke your 
pipe out of the noise and the danger—you had better have died, or never been 
at all, than such a sensual coward.” 

But Arthur has ready a reply which serves his purpose at least for 
the moment. 

At a time when there is no dominant faith, no rule of life, no 
compelling ardour, no ordered, marching army of men where each one 
of us may fall into the ranks and obey his leader’s command, what 
more natural than that the individual, oppressed by a sense of his own 
powerlessness, should come to terms with the world, and should com- 
pensate himself as a suborned revolter by irony and satire. The 
worst evil is that such a compromise with the world breeds a spirit 
of fatalism and saps the force of the will; to yield to circumstance, 
to accept one’s environment seems inevitable; and men forget that in 
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every complex condition of life we are surrounded by a hundred 
possible environments, and that it lies with ourselves to choose 
whether we shall see our neighbours over the way or an encompassing 
great cloud of witnesses who gather at gaze around us. 

Thackeray had not the austerity and lonely strength needful for a 
prophet ; he would not be a pseudo-prophet ; therefore he chose his 
part—to remain in the world, to tolerate the worldlings, and yet to be 
their adversary and circumventer, or at least a thorn in their sides. 
Two men, whose influence extends over the full half-century, of whom 
one happily remains among us still, were true nineteenth-century 
sons of the prophets, who would make no compromises, and each in 
his own way lifted up a solitary voice crying repentance and terror 
and judgment to come. “In Oriel Lane,” writes the late Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, Principal Shairp, “light-hearted undergraduates 
would drop their voices and whisper, ‘There’s Newman!’ when, head 
thrust forward, and gaze fixed as though on some vision seen only by 
himself, with swift, noiseless step he glided by. Awe fell on them 
for a moment as if it had been some apparition that had passed.” 
And another Oxford Professor of Poetry, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
writes in a like strain: ‘‘ Who could resist the charm of that spiritual 
apparition, gliding in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of 
St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing 
of voices, breaking the silence with words and thoughts which were 
a religious music—subtle, sweet, mournful? I seem to hear him 
still, saying: ‘After the fever of life, after wearinesses and sick- 
nesses, fightings and despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling 
and succeeding; after all the changes and chances of this troubled, 
unhealthy state,—at length comes death, at length the white throne 
of God, at length the beatific vision.’ ” 

Mr. Arnold dwells on the charm and magic of the preacher’s 
person and manner, because for him the name of Cardinal Newman 
is a great name to the imagination, but the solution adopted by 
Newman for the doubts and difficulties which beset men’s minds 
to-day, “to speak frankly, is impossible.” They alone could feel 
the full force of Newman’s words who believed that he spoke to them 
of the most glorious and the most awful of all realities. He stood 
in the pulpit of St. Mary’s to tell of a hidden life which is the only 
veritable life of man; to tell of an invisible world which is more 
real, intimate, and enduring than the world of the senses. Once in 
the year this visible earth manifests its hidden powers; “then the 
leaves come out, and the blossoms on the fruit-trees and flowers, 
and the grass and corn spring up. There is a sudden rush and burst 
outwardly of that hidden life which God has lodged in the material 
world.” So it shall be one day with the invisible world of light and 
glory—when God gives the word. “A world of saints and angels, 
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a glorious world, the palace of God, the mountain of the Lord of 
Hosts, the heavenly Jerusalem, the throne of God and Christ, all 
these wonders, everlasting, all-precious, mysterious, and incompre- 
hensible lie hid in what we see. What we see is the outward shell 
of an eternal kingdom, and on that kingdom we fix the eyes of our 
faith. Shine forth, O Lord, as when on Thy Nativity Thine Angels 
visited the shepherds; let Thy glory blossom forth as bloom and 
foliage on the trees; change with Thy mighty power this visible 
world into that divine world, which as yet we see not; destroy what 
we see, that it may pass and be transformed into what we believe.” 
Newman and those who thought with him had little friendly feeling 
for the Puritans of the seventeenth century. It was noted by Clough 
in 1838 that assent could hardly be obtained at Oxford to an asser- 
tion of Milton’s greatness as a poet. Yet Newman was indeed in 
one sense, and a very real sense, a Puritan of the nineteenth century. 
He rose in the pulpit of St. Mary’s not only to rebuke the worldliness 
of the world but to protest against the religion of the day, which had 
dropped one whole side of the Gospel—its austere character ; which 
included “no true fear of God, no fervent zeal for his honour, no 
deep hatred of sin, no horror at the sight of sinners, no indignation 
and compassion at the blasphemies of heretics, no jealous adherence 
to doctrinal truth, no especial sensitiveness about the particular 
means of gaining ends, if only the ends be good, no loyalty to the 
Holy Apostolic Church of which the Creed speaks, no sense of the 
authority of religion as external to the mind—in a word, no serious- 
ness.” These are the words of a Puritan—a Puritan who was also 
a Catholic, and here lay his power with higher minds in an age 
which had yielded to the sapping in of material influences, which 
had grown soft and self-indulgent, and which was bewildered by 
confused voices that seemed only to announce an intellectual anarchy. 
“ My battle,” Newman writes, “‘ was with Liberalism ; by Liberalism 
I meant the anti-dogmatic principle and its developments.” Peace 
of mind and a cheerful countenance are indeed the gifts of the 
gospel, but they should follow zeal and faith; they should follow 
a recognition of the severe and terrible side of religion. “TI will 
not shrink from uttering my firm conviction,” said Newman, “ that 
if would be a gain to this country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at pre- 
sent it shows itself to be. Not, of course, that I think the tempers 
of mind herein implied desirable, which would be an evident absurdity, 
but I think them infinitely more desirable and more promising than 
a heathen obduracy, and a cold, self-sufficient, self-wise tranquillity.” 
The vital question with Newman, as he himself has said, was ““ How 
were we to keep the Church from being liberalised.” And the final 
answer was given in his own action—by accepting all truth, like a 
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perplexed child, from the lips of the Queen of Saints, the Holy 
Roman Church, the mother of us all. “I come,” he might have 
exclaimed, like Charles Reding of his own Loss and Gain, “O, 
mighty Mother, I come, but I am far from home. Spare me a little; 
I come with what speed I may, but I am slow of foot, and not as 
others, O mighty Mother.” In the divine darkness of her bosom 
there was rest. Those who look upon Newman’s solution of the 
difficulties of our time as an impossible solution need hardly trouble 
themselves with his singular reasonings. The title of the fifth chapter 
of his Autobiography, “ Position of my mind since 1845,” will suffice 
—as if during half of a long lifetime a position were desirable for a 
thinking being rather than a progress. ‘“ From the time that I became 
a Catholic, of course I have no further history of my religious opinions 
to narrate.” Of course: for the mighty Mother laid her hand across 
the child’s weary eyes, soothed him to rest with her immemorial croon, 
and while he slept removed the hand and fixed her bandage in its 
place. Yet we heretics, for whose blasphemies the zealous champion 
of the faith must needs feel compassion and indignation, may win 
from his teaching something better even than its charm and its 
culture ; we may win a quickened sense of the reality of the invisible 
world, and a more strenuous resolution to live with the loins girt and 
the lamp lit. A young Protestant heretic from America, who prized 
at their true worth Cardinal Newman’s Verses on Various Occasions, 
took courage one day and sent a copy of that volume to the Oratory 
at Birmingham, with a request for the writer’s autograph. It was 
returned with the inscription, Viriliter age, exspectans Dominum— 
words containing in little Newman’s best contribution to his time: 
his vivid faith in a spiritual world, and the call to his fellows in an 
age of much material ease and prosperity to rise and quit them like 
men. 

Our second prophet was laid to rest six years since under the green 
turf of Ecclefechan. A tomb of the prophet was built—built it may 
be with untempered mortar; and since then the amusement of his 
countrymen has been to pull out one stone and another, or scribble on 
their surface caricatures and insolent verses. Carlyle’s prime influence, 
as I have written elsewhere, was a religious one. His heritage of 
faith was indeed transformed, but it was never cast away. To the 
last there remained in him much of the Puritan; but the intellectual 
fetters of Puritanism could not bind his growing intellect, nor could 
he be content to starve his emotions by excluding from view the 
passion and the beauty of the world. How to hold a steadfast course, 
how to live a spiritual life and yet be free, neither self-imprisoned in 
a system nor in bondage to outworn form and ceremony—this was 
the problem of problems with the young Carlyle. And in Goethe’s 
life and teaching he found that problem solved. Im Ganzen, Guten, 
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Schonen, resolut su leben. Thus alone might the seriousness which 
is at the heart of Puritanism grow large, liberal, and beautiful. To 
attain serenity, as Goethe had attained, was indeed forbidden to him 
by his stormy sensitiveness and by that “ intolerable sympathy with 
the suffering” of which an acute observer, Harriet Martineau, has 
spoken as characteristic of Carlyle. But by finding his true work 
and by desperate adhesion to it, he could gain, if not serenity, at least 
a counterpoise to his own tempestuous feelings. He needed—I quote 
some words of my own’ from an article written in The Academy on 
the occasion of Carlyle’s death—a vast background, Immensities, 
Eternities, through which might wander the passion-winged ministers 
of his thought, Wonder, and Awe, and Adoration. But in the fore- 
ground of clear perception and sane activity all was limited, definite, 
concrete. From Goethe he had learnt what, indeed, his own shrewd 
Scottish head could well confirm, that to drift nowhither in the inane 
is not the highest destiny of a human creature ; that, on the contrary, 
all true expansion comes through right limitation, all true freedom 
through obedience. Hence the rule, “ Do the work that lies nearest 
to your hand;” hence the preciousness of any fragment of living 
reality, any atom of significant fact. If Carlyle was an idealist, he 
was an idealist in the service of what is real and positive. He did 
not pore perpetually with bent head and myopic vision on petty details; 
he could search for a fact as well as Dryasdust, but he did not wear 
Dryasdust’s spectacles. The little illuminated spot on which men 
toil and strive, and love and sorrow, is environed, for Carlyle’s 
prophetic vision, by the Immensities: the day, so bright and dear, 
wherein men serve or sin, is born from a deep eternity, which swiftly 
calls it back and engulfsit. From which contrast between great and 
little, the transitory and the eternal, spring many surprises of humour 
and of pathos, which in the end cease to surprise and become a 
humour and a pathos en permanence for those who see the universe 
through the sympathetic, sad, and yet, at the same time, the Aristo- 
phanic eyes of Carlyle. 

In whatever else Carlyle may have failed, he did not fail in 
impressing on those who took his teaching to heart a sense of the 
momentous issues of the time; a sense that a great social revolution 
was in progress; that it was attended with stupendous dangers, and 
called before all else for loyal, obedient, faithful, God-fearing men. 
He would, if it were possible, have helped to discipline and train a 
regiment of modern Ironsides, and then have trusted to God to send 
a Cromwell to be their leader, He could not huzza for steam-engines, 
cotton, and oil, and coal, Crystal Palaces, the machinery or the shows 
of society, while society itself was ailing at the heart. Reverence, 
obedience, spiritual insight, fidelity to duty, honest work — did 


(1) Now altered and amended. 
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England possess more or less of these? If less, how vain and wicked 
was the modern cant of Progress! Progress—yes, progress towards 
the devil and the black pit of Gehenna. 

Mr. John Morley has spoken of Carlyle’s method for ascertaining 
truth as the method of Rousseau. “ Each bids us look within our own 
bosoms for truth and right, postpones reason to feeling, and refers to 
introspection and a factitious something called Nature, questions only 
to be truly solved by external observation and history.” And as it 
were in contrast with such a method leading only to pseudo-wisdom, 
we are told that the force of Mr. Mill’s character and teaching lay in 
that ‘“‘ combination of an ardent interest in human improvement with 
a reasoned attention to the law of its conditions, which alone deserves 
to be honoured with the high name of wisdom.” But Carlyle, in 
truth, inspected society with a penetrating vision, and the observation 
of Mr. Mill—earnest, disinterested, admirable student as he was—too 
frequently is that of a one-eyed observer, or a man born colour-blind. 
How should one whose feelings had never been cultivated in child- 
hood and youth observe truly ? How should a man whose right eye 
had been put out recognise, for example, the importance of religion 
as a factor in society ? Mr. Mill reasoned. His reasonings were based 
on the principle that the individual must take the general happiness 
as his ultimate end; and the reasoner is compelled to admit that 
questions of ultimate ends do not admit of proof in the straightforward 
sense of the term. He, the philosophical guide of the Liberal party, 
observed and reasoned, and produced a Political Economy ; and who 
have banished the orthodox Political Economy to Saturn and Jupiter? 
No; Mr. Mill too often observed insufficiently, or reasoned imper- 
fectly, or started from principles too hastily assumed. Carlyle brought, 
at leust, the complete nature of a devout and passionate man to the 
aid of observing powers of extraordinary keenness and penetration. 
And not without effect. Mr. Froude, in a remarkable passage, has 
described the influence of Carlyle’s writings on young men who felt 
painfully the trouble and difficulty of the time, and were agreed to 
have done with compromise and conventionalities. ‘To the young, 
the generous, to everyone who took life seriously, who wished to 
make an honourable use of it, and could not be content with making 
money, his words were like the morning reveille.” Carlyle’s doc- 
trine,”’ says Mr. Morley, “ has all its foundations in the purest indi- 
vidualism.”” No; it is empirical utilitarianism, confessing that it 
cannot prove anything with respect to ultimate ends, which cannot 
pass beyond individualism; and Carlyle’s doctrine has its roots in 
God—in God, not to be revealed after death, in a beatific vision 
seated upon the great white throne, but here and now, in his world 
of sinning, toiling, suffering, striving men and women. ‘It is to 
you, ye workers,” he writes, “who do already work, and are as 
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grown men, noble and honourable in a sort, that the whole world 
ealls for new work and nobleness. Subdue mutiny, discord, wide- 
spread despair by manfulness, justice, mercy, and wisdom. Chaos is 
dark, deep as Hell; let light be, and there is instead a green flowery 
world. Qh, it is great, and there is no other greatness. To make 
some nook of God’s Creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God ; to make some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, hap- 
pier, more blessed, less accursed!’’ Such words as these, and the 
words—so different and yet not wholly alien—from the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, affected young and ardent spirits as words of genuine 
prophecy. “ Early in the eighteen-forties,” writes Principal Shairp, 
“when the Miscellanies appeared, and became known to undergra- 
duates here at Oxford, I remember how they reached the more 
active-minded, one by one, and thrilled them as no printed book ever 
before had thrilled them.” And Mr. Froude’s confession will not 
be forgotten: “I, for one (if I may so far speak of myself) was 
saved by Carlyle’s writings from Positivism, or Romanism, or 
Atheism, or any other of the creeds or no-creeds which in those 
days were whirling us about in Oxford like leaves in an autumn 
storm.” 

Organisation of labour, if well understood, said Carlyle, is the 
problem of the whole future. A practical attempt towards its solu- 
tion was made by Maurice, Kingsley, Mr. Ludlow, and others, who 
took the name of “ Christian Socialists,” and, having little in common 
with what now styles itself Socialism, beyond a sympathy with the 
hardships and wrongs of the toiling thousands, maintained as early 
as 1849 the principle of co-operation as opposed to competition. 
The literary side of the movement is represented by the disciple, 
Kingsley, rather than by the master, Maurice. In the gospel which 
Kingsley preached in tale and sermon there was none of what Mr. 
Maurice described as Carlyle’s wild pantheistic rant, the “big inanity 
of Pantheism.” He spoke of the fatherhood of God, and of the 
union of all men in and through Jesus Christ; and yet the old 
phrases seemed to be inspired with a new life and meaning. Temper 
had something to do with the effect produced by Kingsley’s words : 
they were uttered in a voice so ringing and hearty that we felt them 
to be a portion of his very life. No spiritual man at the time seemed 
to have in him so much of the natural man, no natural man seemed 
to have so much of the spiritual man, as Kingsley.’ Our Bible grew 
dearer to us, and our biceps. We had our modern ideals—the 
Chartist peer, the lord-loving democrat, the squire-priest; yet we 
felt ourselves far removed from Young England, and thought scorn 
of the stucco medizvalism of Coningsby and Sybil. Viewed from 


(1) I make use of some portions of a review of the Eversley Edition of Charles Kings- 
ley’s Novels, contributed by me to the Pall Mali Gazette, Nov. 26, 1881. 
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our less chivalrous elder days, the enthusiasm of that time seems 
somewhat of an enthusiasm prepense and self-conscious ; and yet 
it had a use and gallantry of its own. Charles Kingsley assuredly 
did not solve with a few hearty words the riddle of the Sphinx. 
He had not perhaps a single capital thought for his own age, but 
he brought that which is perennially fresh and inspiring—a 
vivid and kindling personality. Here was a human being alive at 
many points, with senses singularly keen, a kind of enthusiasm in 
the very blood, intellect quick and stirring, imagination not winged 
but swift of foot as a racer, a generous temper, a hand prompt in 
deeds of public good, and at the back of temperament a character 
which grew more close-knit as time went on. His teaching breathed 
courage, purity, love. His words rang bright and clear in the 
morning air. It was much to proclaim in a seculum realisticum that 
the world is sacred for those whose purpose is high. It was not 
useless amid a Catholic reaction and a medizval revival to vindicate 
the rights of the natural man, to present ideals of a life more true 
to the time, more courageous and robust than that of the modern 
medicvalist, and to do honour to a great epoch of our national 
history which an attempt was made to discredit as Protestant and 
worldly. It was well to rouse public spirit and to set forth our 
duties to the toilers in great cities, even though the public spirit 
may have been somewhat headlong in its career. In any picture 
of the midmost years of the nineteenth century, the figure of 
Kingsley must attract attention among the high lights of the picture. 
With justice he was described by Mill as “a man who is himself one 
of the good influences of the age.” 

Alton Locke has a social and a religious, but hardly a political 
purpose. The duty of the Church, as Kingsley conceived, was to 
serve and save the souls and bodies of men, not to advance the 
interests of a party inthe state or of an individual man. When we 
read in the preface to Coningsby that the Church is “‘ a sacred corpora- 
tion for the promulgation and maintenance in Europe of certain 
Asian principles,” we cannot but entertain a shrewd suspicion that one 
of the Asian principles was the sacred mission of the New Toryism, 
as led by a certain brilliant and mysterious son of Shem. It was a 
strange eddy of thought and feeling that caught Young England into 
its advancing whirl—a composition of forces resulting from the 
meeting of the democratic movement, the medieval revival, the 
romantic movement, and some of the traditions of Toryism. As a 
rebuke to the materialistic temper of the middle classes, as a protest 
against low utilitarian views, as an exposition of the misery and 
seething discontent of the toiling masses, as an announcement to the 
English aristocrat that a new and better ré/e was open to him than 
that of a Whig oligarch of the Venetian party, Coningsby and Sybi/ 
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were enlightening and effective; at the least they raised questions 
and provoked thought. For those who would study the workings 
of an extraordinary mind they must always possess a singular 
interest. But a political manifesto in three volumes is not a work 
of art, and when we come close to Sidonia and Sybil it is masks, not 
faces, that we see. 

What light or strength have the poets of the Victorian half- 
century brought to serve us in our need? How are the thought and 
passion of the time embodied in their verse? One, who for intellec- 
tual power—no unimportant gift to a poet—may rank first, or 
almost first, among the poets of the period, Henry Taylor, occupied 
himself with the permanent and universal sources and elements of 
poetry, and rarely touched on ideas or emotions peculiar to his own 
day. Serving our country as one of her most steadfast and high- 
minded public servants, he gave the prose side of his mind to his offi- 
cial work, and reserved its poetical side for dramatic history more 
on a level with Elizabethan work than any produced in England 
since the Elizabethan age, and for romantic comedy which might 
take its place by the side of any comedy written between 1600 and 
1640 by any other hand than that of Shakespeare. Questions of 
metaphysics, questions of theology, had no natural attraction for 
Henry Taylor’s intellect, and thus he was little afflicted by some of 
the most distracting troubles of our time; but he had an inexhaustible 
interest in human character, and he gathered from action, observa- 
tion, meditation, suffering, and delight a fund of moral wisdom 
which had in it nothing merely abstract, theoretical, or doctrinaire, 
and which was all available for the purposes of his art. Or rather, 
having observed and generalised, he threw back into the concrete the 
general conclusions obtained, with additions and improvements from 
the fancy. It is impossible, perhaps, that such work should in any 
age be as popular as work which appeals to the peculiar tastes and 
feelings of the age, but it is equally impossible that it should ever 
decline in worth or estimation beyond the high level once attained. 
Philip van Artevelde and The Virgin Widow will certainly interest 
lovers of dramatic poetry two hundred years hence no less than they 
interest lovers of dramatic poetry to-day, for they are wrought out 
of the enduring stuff of human character, out of the ever-enduring 
labour and sorrow and joy of the life of man. 

If a plebiscite were to pronounce to-day on the question, “ Who is 
the representative poet of the Victorian period?” it is possible that 
the votes might go in favour of Mr. Browning. Yet the fact is as 
certain as any fact can be—as certain as that Millais and not Watts, 
or Leighton, or Burne Jones will be looked on as our representative 
painter—that Tennyson will remain the singer of the age. It is not 
the poet who brings the gift most needed by his own time who 
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represents that time best ; such a poet may be rejected by the age 
as an alien. It is he (to use the metaphor applied to another purpose 
by Mr. Gladstone) who gives back to his contemporaries as a river 
that which he has received from them as vapour. In the earlier 
years of the present century Byron and Shelley had carried on the 
impulse of the French Revolution; and in a period of reaction—the 
period of the White Terror, of the Holy Alliance, of Eldon, and 
Castlereagh, and Sidmouth—they had advanced the claims of nations 
and individuals to freedom :— 


‘* Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind.” 


The principle of order had found a noble exponent in Wordsworth. 
When the struggle for parliamentary reform was ended in 1882, it 
seemed as if for our own country the principles of freedom and of 
order were reconciled and might march onward with hand clasped in 
hand; and because freedom and order were at length conjoined in 
amity, a steadfast progress of society was assured. Science was daily 
achieving conquests for humanity; commerce was wresting new 
realms from barbarism ; and should not Poetry gaze into the future, 
the light of hope within her eyes? It is the conception of a majestic 
order at one with freedom, and of human progress as resulting from 
these, which inspires the earlier poetry of Tennyson. King Arthur 
may fall in battle and disappear from men’s sight; the whole Round 
Table may be dissolved. Shall we therefore despair or lament with 
intemperate grief? No: “the old order changeth, giving place to 
new.” Is the heart sore with some individual loss or grief? Let us 
not look back. The distance beacons, and not in vain. 


‘* Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change.” 


Only let the men of England see to it that this movement of advance, 
as far as they are concerned, be untroubled by violence and “ school- 
boy heat” and “blind hysterics;” rather let it be such ordered 
progress as befits— 


‘** A land of settled government, 
A land of old and just renown, 
Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


For order and freedom must henceforth be inseparably united. 

The poet’s sympathy with science is ardent in an age when science 
“reaches forth her arms to feel from world to world; ” and yet once 
or twice his spirit is vexed by doubts as to the possibility of recon- 
ciling scientific observations with his spiritual faiths and hopes. 
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Happily as yet science had not grown the remorseless antagonist of 
faith, undermining by her reasonings the very conscience and the 
religious sentiment; therefore it suffices that the heart, in Tenny- 
son’s poem, should stand up as the champion of the soul :— 


‘«‘ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


Largely viewed, science cannot but minister to human welfare if only 
its freedom be in harmony with spiritual order :— 


‘** Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


The “crowning race,” as conceived by Tennyson, is one that shall 
look, eye to eye, on knowledge ; holding the earth under command, 
reading nature like an open book; possessing majestic order in a 
system of vast federations which shall bind nation to nation in 
peace, and having a reverent faith in— 


‘*One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Tennyson’s feelings kept pace with those of his generation ; and in 
1855, after the days of the Chartist upheaval, after Carlyle’s vehe- 
ment indictment of the status quo, and those meagre results which 
followed the generous efforts of Christian Socialists to serve the 
suffering poor, his tone grows troubled. Assigning in Maud the 
exaggerated denunciation of social wrongs to a speaker of morbid 
temperament, Tennyson expressed through the hero of his mono- 
drama fears and doubts which assailed his own heart and the 
hearts of many thoughtful men. He, who had dreamed of peace and 
a federation of races, finds in the battle ardours of a righteous war 
deliverance from the selfishness and supineness of spirit which had 
made social life no better than an internecine strife during days that 
were styled days of peace. 

In 1886 the tone grows yet more troubled. Again the dramatic 
device is adopted, and it would be unjust to regard every utterance 
of the speaker in the second Locksley Hall as expressing a convic- 
tion of the writer. But the volume which contains this poem, and 
presents in the character of Philip Edgar an example of the havoc 
wrought in young spirits by egoism finding its warrant in a philo- 
sophy falsely so called, cannot be viewed as other than an indictment 
of the times. And assuredly the poet’s apprehension that in our 
own days the course of time may have swerved, “ crooked and turned 
upon itself” in a “backward-streaming curve,” is an apprehension 
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shared by many thoughtful minds. The writer of the second 
Locksley Hall has again given back as a river that which he 
received from men about him as a vapour—the fears of faith in 
presence of a godless science, the social fears in presence of a revo- 
lution inspired by selfish greeds, the fears of art in presence of a 
base naturalism which only recognises the beast in man. 

But we have as yet noted only one-half of Tennyson’s gift to his 
time. A distinguished living critic has spoken of the renascence of 
the spirit of wonder and romance in poetry and art, which began in 
the last century with Ossian and Chatterton and Percy’s Reliques, 
as one of the most important events in the history of English poetry 
since the days of Addison and Pope. To that renascence of wonder 
the poetry of Tennyson has contributed in no slight degree. While 
we read his verse we are now in the heart of our nineteenth century, 
aware of all the hopes and fears and doubts of this our day, and now 
we are alone in some world of old romance, or gaze forth from 
some— 


‘Magic casement, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 


The Lady of Shalott, Sir Galahad, St. Agnes, Oriana, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Morte d’ Arthur, are poems belonging to that movement in 
literature and art which Mr. Theodore Watts has described as the 
Renascence of Wonder. The sense of romantic aloofness from our 
present place and time is perhaps enhanced by the fact that in Tenny- 
son’s poetry we never become naturalised citizens of that far country, 
but pass in and out of the region of romance, never dwelling in it so 
long or so exclusively as to receive its marvels with the welcome of 
familiarity or that tranquil expectation with which one looks for the 
next apparition of wonder in a dream. 

To have felt the growing difficulties of faith, and the increasing 
intellectual anarchy in the years between 1832 and 1851 one must 
have been born some years later than Tennyson and have known 
Oxford in those days when, as Mr. Froude writes, the creeds or no 
creeds were whirling young spirits about like leaves in an autumn 
storm. It is this whirl which we feel in the poetry of Clough, and 
yet amid the whirl we become aware of the steadfastness of a nature, 
sorely perplexed indeed, and driven hither and thither, yet of un- 
wavering moral integrity. No doctrine offered for his acceptance 
seemed to give him a complete account of the facts of life; the 
dogmas of theology were the translations into the language of the 
intellect of religious instincts and aspirations, the reality of which 
he could not and would not deny; yet the ascertained truths of 
science seemed to render the acceptance of theological dogma impos- 
sible. Perhaps a future reconciliation of these conflicting aspects of 
truth might be hoped for; meanwhile it was the duty of a man who 
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would not practise a fraud on his own intellect to hold himself unat- 
tached to positive creeds, whether theological or scientific ; it was a 
duty to wait for further light. Let us, said Clough, attend the 
clouded hill, and expect the voice of him who entered into the cloud. 
Perhaps he will descend the mount with sacred light shining from 
his countenance, bearing the tables of the new law; meanwhile, let 
us not turn back to Egypt, nor dance at the bidding of the priest 
around a Golden Calf. This mood of waiting for further light, this 
attitude of expectant attention, would become with many natures a 
source of moral weakness, and might give a dangerous vantage- 
ground to temptations of egoism and faithless self-indulgence. Clough 
maintained his attitude strenuously and with a certain self-denial 
under the strictest sense of duty. He demonstrated that such an 
attitude of expectant attention is inconsistent neither with a whole- 
some practical activity nor with a profoundly religious spirit. There 
is a sanative virtue in his writings which proceeds from moral stead- 
fastness, and a virile temper that refuses mere spiritual comfort and 
luxury, a pillow of faith for the weary head, an opiate of pious sen- 
timent to lull and cloud the brain. 

Clough’s college friend, who has lamented his loss in the one 
pastoral elegy in our language which approaches Lycidas in 
beauty, suffered more deeply than Clough from Ja maladie du stécle. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry in great part is an exquisitely delicate 
and lucid record of the trials of a spirit divided against itself. 
Clough’s nature, however it may appear otherwise to superficial 
observers, was not a divided nature; it was whole and sound, 
although perplexed by irreconcilable aspects of truth. His will 
was not diseased; it was prompt to act upon any authoritative 
summons of duty, should such summons make itself audible. Mr. 
Arnold’s gifts as a poet were incomparably rarer and finer, but it 
was more difficult for him to live steadfastly his true life, the life 
poetic, since in him the will itself had been attacked by the malady 
of the age. His various sympathies perplex and entangle him (I 
speak of the poet of past days, not of the prose-writer of the present) ; 
he yields on this side and recovers himself, yields on that side and 
recovers himself, and loses by each yielding some of the strength of 
his soul. He would fain simplify his life by submitting to one domi- 
nant set of motives, but he cannot. He admires the trenchant force 
of will of a hardy nature, but he does not see how this can be con- 
joined with what is dearer to him—gentleness, tenderness, love. He 
longs for the release from isolation and self-consciousness which 
passion and true fellowship with another human spirit bring, but he 
cannot quite attain this and relapses, confessing that love is subject 
to change, and that each of us must dwell alone. He is swayed by 
emotions too powerful for him, and to Mr. Arnold, as revealed in his 
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poems, deep feeling, instead of bringing a rapturous calm or a resolved 
energy of will, brings restlessness and fever. He would fain possess 
his soul, and would be willing to embrace a cold and barren quietism, 
for sake of the calm that accompanies it; but knowledge, and beauty, 
and culture solicit him with promises too delightful to be disregarded. 
To know that there are things higher, nobler, more enduring than 
himself fortified the soul of Clough, and delivered it from egoistic 
solicitude. To Mr. Arnold the contrast between the feverish life 
and barren toil of man and the serene beauty and large sure operancy 
of nature becomes at times a reproach and almost a despair. A 
wholesome physical enjoyment of open air and the good things of 
sky, mountain, and stream, with quickened pulsation of the blood 
and a heightened sense of living, is characteristic of Clough’s rela- 
tions with external nature. Mr. Arnold feels with infinitely greater 
delicacy, but with less sanity. He turns to Nature for deliverance 
from the excitement of his own restless feelings, and he sinks into 
her calms and mild depths, and is for a little time at rest; then a 
touch, a thought, a nameless nothing, and the trouble of heart and 
brain begins anew. The dreaming garden-trees, the full moon, and 
the white evening star, the dewy dark obscurity down at the far 
horizon’s rim, the untroubled and unpassionate spaces of the sky, 
the soft sea breaking at his feet, the lovely mountain line, the 
gracious solitude of the hills at dawn, the dimness of the Alpine 
pine-wood, all in nature that consoles and soothes rather than what 
summons or impels, is that to which Mr. Arnold loves to abandon 
sense and spirit. Having gained a brief season of refreshment, he 
again takes up uneasily his burden of a feverish heart and divided 
will, and endeavours to pursue his way with Stoical calm, or at the 
lowest, with a pathetic resignation. It is no common spirit which 
can thus feel and delicately mirror for us the malady of the century. 
Could he but lose sight of the ideal, his suffering were at an end. 
But it is a virtue of Mr. Arnold’s poetry that the flying perfect is 
never out of view; he falters in the pursuit, but the pursuit is never 
wholly abandoned. 

What is here said has reference to Mr. Arnold as he stands con- 
fessed to us in his earlier volumes of verse. In his prose writings 
there was discernible an intellectual hauteur which contrasted with 
the uneasiness and moral incertitude of his versified moods, and 
which implied that a dogmatist stood erect under the shifting sensi- 
tiveness of the poet. A dogmatist—for Mr. Arnold is not merely a 
critic who interprets the minds of other men through his sensitive- 
ness and his sympathies ; he delivers with authority the conclusions 
of his intellect ; he formulates ideas. A thoughtful observer might 
have predicted long since that the poet, the shy, refined, elder 
brother in Mr. Arnold’s twofold nature—would have withdrawn, 
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saddened and unnerved, while the stirring, effective, and happier 
younger brother, the critic, came forward and played a brilliant part 
in the world. But these elder brothers are dear to us by virtue of 
the very qualities that lead them to the shade. We are grateful for 
all the quickening ideas, all the happy phrases, with which the 
younger brother has provoked the slow-moving mind of our country : 
“sweetness and light,” “‘Hebraism,” “ Hellenism,” “the barbarian,” 
“the note of provinciality,” “sweet reasonableness,” “a magnified 
non-natural man ;” we rejoice that each barb of thought has pierced 
and rankled. Yet our heart reverts fondly to the elder brother, the 
vanished poet. Escaping from his languors and fevers and sick 
fatigues, did he join himself to some tribe of roving gipsies? Shall 
we catch sight of him above Godstow Bridge at noon some day in 
haytime, or at early morning, or when the stars come out, wander- 
ing in some solitude of the Cumner hills? or under the stars espy 
the form of the fugitive singer punting across the Thames at Bab- 
lock-hithe ; 
‘* And leaning backward in a pensive dream 

And fostering in his lap a heap of flowers, 


Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
And his eyes resting on the moonlit stream.” 


If Mr. Arnold is the poet of our times who as poet could least resist 
la maladie du siécle in its subtler forms, he whose energy of heart and 
soul most absolutely rejects and repels its influence is Mr. Browning. 
To him this world appears to be a palestra in which we are trained 
and tested for other lives to come; it is a gymnasium for athletes. 
Action, passion, knowledge, beauty, science, art—these are names of 
some of the means and instruments of our training and education. 
The vice of vices, according to his ethical creed, is languor of heart, 
lethargy or faintness of spirit, with the dimness of vision and feeble- 
ness of hand attending such moral enervation. Which of us does 
not suffer now and again from a touch of spiritual paralysis? Mr. 
Browning’s poetry, to describe it in a word, is a galvanic battery for 
the use of spiritual paralytics. At first the shock and the tingling 
frightened patients away; now they crowd to the physician and 
celebrate the cure. Which of us does not need at times that virtue 
should pass into him from a stronger human soul? To touch the 
singing robes of the author of Rabbi Ben Ezra and Prospice and The 
Grammarian’s Funeral, is to feel an influx of new strength. We 
gain from Mr. Browning, each in his degree, some of that moral 
ardour and spiritual faith and vigour of human sympathy which 
make interesting to him all the commonplace, confused, and ugly 
portions of life, those portions of life which, grating too harshly on 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sensitiveness, disturb his self-possession and 
trouble his lucidity, causing him often, in his verse, to turn away 
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from this vulgar, distracting world to quietism and solitude, or a 
refined self-culture that lacks the most masculine qualities of dis- 
cipline. To preserve those spiritual truths which are most precious to 
him Mr. Browning does not retreat, like the singer of In Memoriam, 
into the citadel of the heart; rather, an armed combatant, he makes 
a sortie into the world of worldlings and unbelievers, and from 
among errors and falsehoods and basenesses and crimes, he captures 
new truths for the soul. It is not in calm meditation or a mystical 
quiet that the clearest perception of divine things comes to him ; it 
is rather through the struggle of the will, through the strife of 
passion, and as much through foiled desire and defeated endeavour 
as through attainment and success. For asceticism, in the sense of 
that word which signifies a maiming and marring of our complete 
humanity, Mr. Browning’s doctrine of life leaves no place; but if 
asceticism mean heroic exercise, the askesis of the athlete, the whole 
of human existence, as he conceives, is designed as a school of stren- 
uous and joyous asceticism. ‘ Our human impulses towards know- 
ledge, towards beauty, towards love,” it has been well said, “ are 
reverenced by him as the signs and tokens of a world not included 
in that which meets the senses.” Therefore, he must needs welcome 
the whole fulness of earthly beauty, as in itself good, but chiefly 
precious because it is a pledge and promise of beauty not partial and 
earthly, but in its heavenly plenitude. And how dare he seek to 
narrow or enfeeble the affections, when in all their errors and their 
never-satisfied aspirations, he discovers evidence of an infinite love, 
from which they proceed and towards which they tend? Nor would 
he stifle any high ambition, for it is a wing to the spirit lifting man 
towards heights of knowledge or passion or power which rise unseen 
beyond the things of sense, heights on which man hereafter may 
attain the true fulfilment of his destiny. 

If we were to try to express in one word the special virtue of the 
work of the ardent poetess who stood and sang by Mr. Browning’s 
side, that word could be no other than Jove. It was her part to show 
how the ideality of poetry does not lead the singer away from 
humanity, but rather bids him enter into the inmost chambers of 
love and tender desire. The poems of Mrs. Browning which we 
remember with gratitude are not those that were derived from her 
learned studies, nor those which show her ineffectually straining 
after a vague sublimity of thought, but those that come to us straight 
from “the red-ripe of the heart.” The Cry of the Children, Cowper’s 
Grave, Little Mattie, and others akin to these are dearer to us than 
any songs of any seraphim or rhapsodies of life’s progress. And 
what is Casa Guidi Windows but a woman’s love-making with a nation? 
And what is Awrora Leigh but a romance with a purpose, the purpose 
being to show that what is most precious in art on the one hand, and 
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on the other what is most precious in modern schemes for the 
regeneration or amelioration of society, must perish unless both art 
and social polity be based on the life of the affections—the common 
heart of man and woman? With some of the philosophising of the 
poem we can well dispense, and we would give it all for the picture 
of Marian Erle’s boy, “ the yearling creature, warm and moist with 
life to the bottom of his dimples,” as he lies upon the bed :— 


‘*The pretty baby-mouth 
Shut close as if for dreaming that it sucked, 
The little naked feet, drawn up the way 
Of nested birdlings; everything so soft 
And tender,—to the tiny holdfast hands, 
Which closing on a finger into sleep, 
Had kept the mould of ’t.” 


The violin’s fulness and the violin’s intensity are in the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, and no note is falsely touched, for the music here has 
no other meaning to express than that of perfect love. 

But how shall the heart bear itself in presence of the conclusions 
of modern science, which seem to desolate it and rob it of its most 
cherished hopes? What new heroism of the heart is possible in these 
our days, by which it may confront the truth and still live nobly, 
even if sadly? It was a woman who attempted to resolve these 
questions for herself and us by the aid of imaginative genius. With 
her active truthfulness of intellect and her passionate desire to make 
her life square with facts, George Eliot sought for knowledge from 
every side, endeavouring to appropriate and assimilate it for the 
highest uses. But conscience, the moral element, was supreme in 
her nature, and drew all things towards itself. And second only to 
conscience stood those deep and tender affections which bound her to 
her fellows. The scientific acquisitions and ideas of our time, there- 
fore, interested her profoundly, and she instantly turned over these 
acquisitions and ideas to study their ethical side and their bearings 
on the affections ; to ascertain how they stand related, first to character 
and conduct, and secondly to love and joy. The result at which 
George Eliot arrives is fortifying, not gladdening. Joy, she tells 
us, is not possible—at least in this present time—to one who would 
seek it as a personal possession ; or, if possible, it is so only through 
some inadequacy of nature, some narrowness or shallowness of heart, 
which renders it inaccessible to the great sorrow of the world. The 
higher nature must accept the higher rule ; only by self-renounce- 
ment can such an one attain that heroic strength or that grave and 
sweet composure which must stand in the place of joy. The motive 
of this self-renouncement can henceforth be no hope of any “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant” from any supernatural lord 
or master, but only the desire to serve the actual men and women 
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who surround us, and those who shall follow us and them upon this 
earth. George Eliot could not be content to shape her character and 
conduct by mere guess, conjecture, or probability. The hesitancy of 
endless questioning and re-questioning was intolerable to her; she 
loved to bring intellectual and moral conflict to an issue, so that 
division of nature might cease, and victory, even though a stern and 
sorrowful victory, might declare itself on this side or on that. 

The influence—one might perhaps say the tyranny—of scientific 
ideas apparent in George Eliot’s artistic work becomes even more 
strikingly apparent if we place it side by side with the work of Charlotte 
Bronté, in which the heart and conscience of a woman of genius, who 
wrote direct from her own heart and brain, are so vividly presented. 
The moral import of Charlotte Bronté’s work, I have elsewhere 
written,' was that the mutual passionate love of one man and one 
woman is sacred, and creates a centre of highest life, energy, and 
joy in the world—the world from whose favour, indifference, or 
antagonism, those secluded and isolated by love are now for ever free. 
The relations of man and woman as thus conceived are of the purest 
personal kind. The moral import of George Eliot’s work is that all 
individual personal relations grow out of and belong to large imper- 
sonal social forces, and that in all joy of individual passion there lurks 
the danger of an egoism blind and cruel. And while Charlotte Bronté, 
who would glorify passion, delighted in the gradual approach, through 
external obstacles, of two persons framed each for the bliss and per- 
fecting of the other, George Eliot, who is interested in the tests which 
sacrifice, self-surrender, duty, apply to the heart, delights in bringing 
into relation two persons who are spiritually unlike and unequal, of 
whom one must be the giver the other the receiver, or even the one 
a redeemer and the other a destroyer. Two human creatures framed 
for love and joy, starved for lack of both, and then warmed and fed 
each by the other until life becomes ecstasy—this is what Charlotte 
Bronté so vividly imagined. George Eliot studies the tragic parting 
between a full and joyous nature and all its joy, save only the stern 
joy of dutiful renouncement. 

If we were to seek for the purest expression in lyrical poetry 
of the same lofty ethics of self-renouncement which George Eliot 
has embodied in prose fiction, we should find it in a poem by 
a writer whose genius and moral temper are wholly unlike the 
genius and moral temper of George Eliot—in Mr. Swinburne’s 
stanzas of high intention, entitled The Pilgrims. Singing “ sadly at 
once and gladly,” the pilgrims pass by, and are questioned as 
they pass: Who is their lady of love? Is she a queen, having 
great gifts to give? Do they not repent the devotion of their lives 


(1) In a review of Mr. Swinburne’s “A Note on Charlotte Bronté,’’ The Academy, 
September 8, 1877. 
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to one who is seen only by faith—the crowned humanity of some 
future age—while the sign and sentence of mortal sorrow is written 
on their brows? What shall be their reward? [Even their fellows, 
for whose sake they have renounced joy and peace and rest, will 
forget them :— 


E 
t 


‘** And these men shall forget you. Yea, but we 
Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient sea, 
And heaven-high air august, and awful fire, 
And all things good; and no man’s heart shall beat 
But somewhat in it of our blood once shed 
Shall quiver and quicken, as now in us the dead 
Blood of men slain, and the old same life’s desire 
Plants in their fiery footsteps our fresh feet.” 


Impatient of the narrow range of human passions which our modern 
idyllic poetry expresses, and of the limitation of its feeling for the 
glories and terrors of the forces of external nature, Mr. Swinburne 
took at first perhaps an ill way of effecting a legitimate purpose. 
Having exhibited the beast in humanity, its orgasms of pleasure 
and of torment, the man-leopard, the woman-serpent, he looked 
upward and discovered the god in humanity, the redeeming ardour of 
the patriot-martyr, the divine self-sacrifice of perfect love in woman- 
hood. Over against the figure of Mary Stuart, wrecker and ruiner 
of hearts, stands the figure of the girl-redeemer, Chthonia, so spotless 
in flesh, so strong in spirit. With his lyrical temperament Mr. 
Swinburne sings both the shame and the splendour of our manhood 
in their extremes, and in considering the ethical tendency of his 
work no one portion of it must be viewed in isolation from the rest. 
But to judge of any artistic work merely by its ethical tendency is 
to judge unjustly, and the injustice is extreme in the case of Mr. 
Swinburne. He has widened the bounds of song; he has created a 
new music in English verse; he has enlarged the instrument of 
expression. The sun, and the wind, and the sea, have spoken to us 
through his verse. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry liberates and dilates the 
imagination in its dealings with external nature ; and in the myth- 
ology of his imagination the powers of nature are nobly conceived 
in their strangeness and their beauty, as part monster, part human, part 
divine. A thinker, in the strict sense of the word, Mr. Swinburne is 
not, except on topics connected with art and literature. He has 
caught up with lyrical enthusiasm those ideas of the present time that 
make the loudest promises on behalf of freedom, and he has animated 
them with his own ardour and coloured them with the hues of his 
imagination. If he utters not a little of what Mr. Maurice, speaking 
of Carlyle, termed “ wild Pantheistic rant,” it is right to remember 
that Mr. Swinburne pays special homage to the moral powers of the 
universal soul of which he sings, and that he recognises its highest 
manifestation in the acts of highest human virtue. As to a future 
life for the individual soul, he will neither affirm nor deny. 
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‘‘Shadows, would we question darkness? Ere our eyes and brows be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with dews from sleep’s eternal stream, 
Would we know sleep’s guarded secret ? Ere the fire consume the brand 
Would we know if yet its ashes may requicken ?” 


Yet were the life of a man no more than the flash of a foambow on 
the advancing wave, it were worth living for the sake of its bright- 
ness, its beauty, its leap towards heaven and free air. 


** All a-flower and all a-fire and all flung heavenward, who shall say 
Such a flash of life were worthless? This is worth a world of care— 
Light that leaps and runs and revels through the springing flames of spray.” 


Many critics have commented on the sensual fervours of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s earlier poems; it remains for some critic to bring to clearer 
view the spirituality of his later songs, and to demonstrate that the 
poet of freedom is indeed at heart a poet of order. 

Mr. Swinburne indulges in a contemptuous reference to the cheap 
science of George Eliot. Her effort to adjust deliberately and care- 
fully her feelings to ascertained truths, is a process which one of Mr. 
Swinburne’s lyrical temper cannot perhaps even conceive aright. 
“‘Superstitious in grain, and anti-scientific to the marrow ”’ are the 
terms in which his brother characterizes Dante Gabriel Rossetti. And 
not only was the science of our modern days alien to Rossetti’s genius ; 
he was equally out of sympathy with the industrial movement and 
the mechanical progress of our time. It was the peculiar character 
of his imagination which held him aloof, rather than any doctrinaire 
views or ethical theories. Mr. Theodore Watts, who describes the 
movement in poetry and art which commenced in the eighteenth 
century with the ballad revival, the poems of Chatterton and Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian, as the Renascence of Wonder, justly assigns a chief 
place to Dante Rossetti in the later history of this movement. 
Secluded from the stir and turmoil of the market and the street, 
unvexed by the clang of hammer and the din of machinery, caring 
not a jot for origin of species, descent of man, evolution, heredity, 
struggle for existence, and such-like terrors of the new law, he lived 
in a haunted land of beauty and of subtle passion. 


‘There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air; 
There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings.” 


It was just a year before the Hyde Park Exhibition displayed to all 
nations its nineteenth-century wonders of glass and iron, that the 
short-lived periodical The Germ, in which appeared Rossetti’s The 
Blessed Damozel, and his allegoric narrative Hand and Soul, ran its 
course. The naughty world would not buy The Germ, and mocked 
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at the art of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood ; yet as years went on a 
kind of occult fame gathered about the name of the great painter 
and poet. Not a little of the special attraction of his work for the 
present time lies in its remoteness from all those contemporary 
influences which make up a great part of the environment of each 
of us. We enter the dreamer’s magic shallop with its prow of carven 
moonstone and are wafted to the strand of an enchanted island; all 
around us is exact and definite as if we saw it with a painter’s eye, 
yet all is steeped in magic and mystery. Is it a world of sense or of 
spirit? Of neither alone, but of that “ spirit in sense” which the 
early poets of Italy, and chief among them Dante, revealed in their 
verse. A higher gift is bestowed by the poet who discovers to us the 
actual world in new and deeper meanings, radiant, wonderful, 
apparelled in the glory and the freshness of a dream than can be 
given by him who leads us into a shadowy world of old romance and 
mystical passion. This higher Renascence of Wonder was the gift 
of Wordsworth’s noblest poetry. But the Renascence of Wonder 
through romance is precious also, widening as it does in its own 
peculiar way the realm of the spirit ; and in rendering such service 
to the imagination Christabel and Kubla Khan can hardly take a 
higher place than Rossetti’s ballads of The King’s Tragedy and Sister 
Helen. 

Rossetti escaped from reality to romance, yet at a serious cost ; 
and the life which should have been so full and joyous to the end 
was saddened and turned awry. He escaped through his imagina- 
tion from a world of turmoil and dust, of strife and greed, of com- 
merce and manufacture, of vulgar art and conquering science; he 
escaped, for there was little in him of the passion of the reformer to 
overcome his repugnance, and bid him stand fast and do battle with 
the world. Mr. William Morris, as seen in his earliest volume of 
poems—a volume full of beauty and strangeness—might appear to 
have much in common with Rossetti. Romantic beauty and chival- 
rous passion and tragic-picturesque situations attract him, and 
where can he find these in our work-a-day world? Miles and Giles 
and Isabeau, Constance fille de fay, and fair Ellayne le Violet, 
are infinitely more pleasing company than Thomson and Johnson 
and Jones. The blue closet, the little tower, the ancient walled 
garden “in the happy poplar land,” are far more delectable places 
for a lover of romance than the fields and streets of our nineteenth 
century. In The Earthly Paradise, though he may claim to be more 
than the idle singer of an empty day, and to lay ghosts, in truth the 
author lays no ghosts that haunt the hearts and brains of modern men. 
Nor is he in any but a superficial sense a disciple of Chaucer. The 
ride to Canterbury on breezy April mornings to the sound of jingling 
bells or the miller’s bagpipe, under the conduct of jovial Harry 
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Bailly, and in company with a parson who wrought and taught 
Christ’s doctrine, and a ploughman inspired with the hearty bene- 
volence of a Hercules, is all unlike the foiled search for an earthly 
paradise by weary wanderers. In that soft western land to which 
they have come without purpose or design, the disappointed questers, 
t now grown old, exchange their northern stories with the old men of 
| the city for stories of Greece. And month blooms and fades into 
: month, and season into season, and at last death comes and makes 
fF an end alike of joy and sorrow. An unheroic melancholy, a barren 
" autumnal sadness, broods over the whole poem. The flame of passion 
and endeavour rises up and sinks down again into coldness and 
ashes, and our eyes follow the brightness and dwell upon the gloom 
I with a strange, enervating, «esthetic satisfaction. We come to hate 
‘ death, not knowing what it means, and to love life, though of it we 
know but little more ; and the earth and heaven are but as a curtain 
hung around a narrow room in which play and laughter and weep- 
ing are heard; and last of all there is silence. Such poetry (and 
all the more because it comes from a spirit robust and vigorous in 
its sympathy with human passion), is in truth the poetry of despair. 
But since The Earthly Paradise was first imagined Mr. Morris 
has found a faith. His heartiness of nature would not permit the 
passion of the reformer to remain dormant within him; his quarrel 
with the present time is acute; he still dreams indeed of an earthly 
paradise, but now he sees it afar off in the Socialist millennium. 
Though we get from Mr. Morris no original verse comparable with 
; that of his earlier volumes, and though we may doubt of his millen- 
nium, we cannot but, rejoice that he has quitted that strange dreamy 
western land, and stands a singer of hope in the streets of London. 
At least as a protest against the greeds and cruelties and unloveliness 
of the present there is a worth in lines which tell his dream of the 
future :-— 
** Then all mine and all thine shall be ours, and no more shall any man crave 
For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a slave. 
And what wealth then shall be left us when none shall gather gold 
To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the sold ? 
Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house on the hill, 
And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy fields we till ; 
And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty dead ; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the poet’s teeming head ; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder ; and the marvellous fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of music: all those that do and know.” 


Better, far better, Chants for Socialists with faith, however inadequate 
for the wants of the soul, and hope and charity, than the Earthly 
Paradise with all of life a melancholy dream. 

Mr. Morris’s teaching, in his character of a reformer, has something 
in common with that of a greater reformer who during forty years 
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has been one of the chief influences of the age. To speak in a few 
words of the manifold lessons on art, and life, and national polity 
which Mr. Ruskin has given to his countrymen may appear less 
becoming than to be silent ; but in truth the cardinal doctrine which 
runs through all his teaching can be stated ina line. It is that men 
—men and not the works of men, men and not materials, or machines, 
or gold, or even pictures, or statues, or public buildings—should be 
the prime objects of our care, and reverence, and love. Hence it is 
that, as a writer on art, he necessarily becomes a moralist, since he must 
needs inquire from what human faculties does this work of art arise, 
and to what human faculties does it appeal? Hence it is that in the 
decline of architecture or painting he reads the degradation of 
national character. Hence it is that the life of the workman appears 
to him to be of higher importance than the quantity of work which 
he turns out. Hence it is that he has opposed himself to the 
orthodox political economy, now at last sufficiently discredited, with 
a sense that man, and the life and soul of man, cannot be legitimately 
set aside while we consider apart from these the laws of wealth or of 
so-called utility. No other truth can be quite so important for our 
own age, or for any age, as the truth preached so unceasingly and so 
impressively by Mr. Ruskin. 

I have named some of the fixed stars that shine in the firmament 
of our literature; but all of these have not been registered on my 
map ;* and lesser lights are left unnamed, and clusters, and galaxies, 
and nebule must remain disentangled and unresolved. I have 
spoken of eminent persons, because literature, as Cardinal Newman 
has said, “is essentially a personal work.” And I have spoken of 
these persons less as masters of technique, each in his own province, 
than as seekers for truth, because it seems to me a distinction of the 
literature of the Victorian period that it is the literature of a time of 
spiritual trial, difficulty, and danger, and that its greatest representa- 
tives have been before all else seekers, in matters social, moral, and 
religious, for some coherent conception or doctrine of life which 
shall bring unity to our emotions and law and impulse to our will. 

Were we to anticipate the future of literature, of what worth were 
a guess or a venture at unauthentic prophecy? Some shy schoolboy 
on whom we had not reckoned, some girl in an unknown nook of 
rural England, may one day upset our cunningest calculations; and 
our hope is that it may be so. Two great factors, however, in the 
future, may be reckoned on with certainty—science and democracy. 
Already scientific conceptions have had their influence on the creatures 
of imagination, and a great school of historical study, scientific, not 
in the vain pretension of possessing a complete theory of human deve- 


(1) Among names omitted, perhaps the most important is that of the great novelist 
who is now entering into the fame long since his due—Mr. George Meredith. 
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lopment, but in its exact aims and patient habits, has arisen in England. 
Literature in the future must surely confront science in a friendly 
attitude, welcoming all the facts and all the new lights that science 
brings, while maintaining its own dignity and independence, and re- 
sisting the temptation to forsake its own methods and processes because 
they are other than the methods of science. All kinds of material 
should be welcome to the soul, if only the soul will preserve its own 
supremacy over the material which it uses. Having given ourselves 
away to observing and co-ordinating facts, having generalised from 
those facts, we must then recover our personal force and reassert 
ourselves as being, we ourselves, the first and last of all facts. “A 
man must sit solidly at home,” says Emerson when speaking of the 
true uses of history, “and not suffer himself to be bullied by kings 
or empires, but know that he is greater than all the geography and 
all the government of the world.” No, he need not sit solidly 
at home; he may go forth and converse with kings and the envoys 
of empires, and then dismiss them haughtily and re-enter with added 
wisdom and power into the empire of himself. It is possible, indeed, 
that the old arts and the old types of beauty may be unable to 
survive the influences of an age of science, commerce, democracy. 
Well, be it so; let us bid them a cheerful farewell, and confidently 
expect some new and as yet inconceivable manifestations of the spirit of 
order and beauty which can never become extinct while man remains 
man. ‘“ Beauty,’’ says Emerson again, “ will not come at the call of 
a legislature, nor will it repeat in England or America its history in 
Greece. It will come, as always, unannounced, and spring up between 
the feet of brave and earnest men. It is in vain that we look for 
genius to reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it is its instinct to 
find beauty and holiness in new and necessary facts, in the field and 
roadside, in the shop and mill. Proceeding from a religious: heart, 
it will raise to a divine use the railroad, the insurance office, the 
joint-stock company, our law, our primary assemblies, our commerce, 
the galvanic battery, the electric jar, the prism, and the chemist’s 
retort, in which we seek now only an economical use. Is not the selfish 
and even cruel aspect which belongs to our great mechanical works— 
to mills, railways and machinery—the effect of the mercenary 
impulses which these works obey? . . . When science is learned in 
love, and its powers are wielded by love, they will appear the supple- 
ments and continuations of the material creation.” 

Here we may end in a spirit of good hope. Let literature accept 
all modern facts, and at the same time let it assert and reinforce the 
soul. From the meeting of new truth and fuller and purer passion, 
what but some higher and unimagined forms of beauty must arise? 
Possibly no art of the schools, but a nobler art of life. 

Epwarp Downen. 
3L2 































THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE FROM 1836 TO 1886. 


Firty years ago science was still inchoate. Much had already been 
done by the early pioneers. The ground had been cleared; the 
building materials had been in part provided; the foundations had 
been duly and ably laid; but the superstructure as yet had hardly 
been raised a poor foot or two above the original level. The work 
of the last half century has been twofold. On one side it has been 
accumulative merely : new stocks of organizable material—the raw 
bricks of science—have been laid up, as before, ready to the call of 
the master mason, but in far greater profusion than by any previous 
age. On the other side it has been directive and architectonic: the 
endless stores of fact and inference, thus dug out and shaped to the 
hand by the brick-makers of knowledge in a thousand fields, have 
been assiduously built up by a compact body of higher and broader 
intelligences into a single grand harmonious whole. This last task 
forms indeed the great scientific triumph of our epoch. Ours has 
been an age of firm grasp and of wide vision. It has seen the down- 
fall of the anthropocentric fallacy. Cosmos has taken the place of 
chaos. Isolated facts have been fitted and dovetailed into their 
proper niche in the vast mosaic. The particular has slowly merged 
into the general, the general into still higher and deeper cosmical 
concepts. We live in an epoch of unification, simplification, corre- 
lation, and universality. When after-ages look back upon our own, 
they will recognise that in science its key-note has been the idea of 
unity. 

Fifty years ago, there were many separate and distinct sciences, 
but hardly any general conception of science at large as a single 
rounded and connected whole. Specialists rather insisted pertina- 
ciously on the utter insularity of their own peculiar and chosen 
domain. Zoologists protested with tears in their eyes that they had 
nothing to do with chemistry or with physics; geologists protested 
with a shrug of their shoulders that they had nothing to do with 
astronomy or with cosmical genesis. It was a point of honour with 
each particular department, indeed, not to encroach on the territory 
of departments that lay nearest to it. Trespassers from the beaten 
path of the restricted science were prosecuted with the utmost rigour 
of the law. And within the realm of each separate study, in like 
manner, minor truths stood severely apart from one another : elec- 
tricity refused to be at one with magnetism, and magnetism was 
hardly on speaking terms with the voltaic current. Organization 
and subordination of part to whole had scarcely yet begun to be even 
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aimed at. The sciences were each a huge congeries of heterogeneous 
facts or unassorted laws: they waited the advent of their unknown 
Newtons to fall into systematic and organic order. 

In the pride of our hearts, we forget for the most part how very 
young science still is. We, who have seen that infant Hercules 
strangling serpents almost from its very cradle ; we, who have beheld 
it grow rapidly under our own eyes to virile maturity and adult 
robustness of thew and muscle, we forget how new a power it is in 
the world, and how feeble and timid was its tender babyhood in the 
first few decades of the present century. Among the concrete 
sciences, astronomy, the eldest-born, had advanced furthest when our 
age was still young. It had reached the stage of wide general laws 
and evolutionary aspirations. But geology had only just begun to 
emerge from the earliest plane of puerile hypothesis into the period 
of collection and colligation of facts. Biology, hardly yet known by 
any better or truer name than natural history, consisted mainly of a 
jumble of half-classified details. Psychology still wandered discon- 
solate in the misty domain of the abstract metaphysician. The 
sciences of man, of language, of societies, of religion, had not even 
begun to exist. The antiquity of our race, the natural genesis of 
arts and knowledge, the origin of articulate speech, or of religious 
ideas, were scarcely so much as debatable questions. Among sciences 
of the abstract-concrete class, physics, unilluminated by the clear 
light of the principles of correlation and conservation of energy, 
embraced a wide and ill-digested mass of separate and wholly uncon- 
nected departments. Light had little enough to do with heat, and 
nothing at all to do in any way with electricity or sound or motion 
or magnetism. Chemistry still remained very much in the condition 
of Mrs. Jellaby’s cupboard. Everywhere science was tentative and 
invertebrate, feeling its way on earth with hesitating steps, trying 
its wings in air with tremulous fear, in preparation for the broader 
excursions and wider flights of the last three adventurous decades. 

The great campaign of the unity and uniformity of nature was 
the first to be fought, and in that campaign the earliest decisive 
battle was waged over the bloody field of geology. In 1837—to 
accept a purely arbitrary date for the beginning of our epoch—Lyell 
had already published his sober and sensible Princip/es, and the old 
doctrine of recurrent catastrophes and periodical cataclysms was tot- 
tering to its fall in both hemispheres. Wholesale destructions of 
faunas and floras, wholesale creations of new life-systems, were felt 
to be out of keeping with a humane age. Drastic cosmogonies were 
going out of fashion. But even the uniformitarianism for which 
Lyell bravely fought and conquered, was in itself but a scrappy. and 
piecemeal conception side by side with the wider and far more general 
views which fifty years have slowly brought to us. One has only to 
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open the Text Book of Geology by Lyell’s far abler modern disciple, 
Archibald Geikie, in order to see the vast advance made in our ideas 
as to the world’s history during the course of the last half century. 
The science of the earth’s crust no longer stands isolated as a study 
by itself: it falls into its proper place in the hierarchy of knowledge 
as the science of the secondary changes, induced under the influence 
of internal forces and incident energies, on the cooling and corru- 
gated surface of a once incandescent and more extended planet. I 
know no better gauge of the widening which comes over the thoughts 
of men with the process of the suns than to turn from the rudis indi- 
gestaque moles of the Principles and the Elements (great as they both 
were in their own day) to the luminous, lucid, and comprehensive 
arrangement of Geikie’s splendid and systematic Text Book. The 
one is an agreeable and able dissertation on a number of isolated 
and floating geological facts ; the other is a masterly and cosmically- 
minded account of the phenomena observable on the outer shell of a 
cooling world, duly considered in all their relations, and fully co- 
ordinated with all the chief results of all elder and younger sister 
sciences. 

The battle of uniformitarianism itself, however, was but a passing 
episode in the great evolutionary movement. That movement began 
along several distinct lines towards the close of the previous century, 
and only at last consciously recognised its own informing unity of 
purpose some thirty-five years ago. From another point of view—in 
connection with its influence upon thought at large—the evolutionary 
crisis has been treated elsewhere in this review by a philosophic 
thinker; but in its purely scientific aspect it must also be briefly 
considered here, forming, as it does, the acknowledged mainspring of 
all living and active contemporary science. 

Evolution is not synonymous with Darwinism. The whole im- 
mensely exceeds the part. Darwinism forms but a small chapter in 
the history of a far vaster and more comprehensive movement of the 
human mind. In its astronomical development Evolution had already 
formulated itself with perfect distinctness before the period with 
which we have here specially to deal. The nebular theory of Kant 
and Laplace was the first attempt to withdraw the genesis of the 
cosmos from the vicious circle of metaphysical reasoning, and to 
account for it by the continuous action of physical and natural 
principles alone. Our own age has done much to cast doubt upon the 
unessential details of Kant’s rough conception, but, in return, it has 
made clearer than ever the fundamental truth of its central idea—the 
idea that stars, and suns, and solar systems consist of materials once 
more diffusely spread out through space and now aggregated around 
certain fixed and definite nuclei by the gravitative force inherent in 
their atoms and masses. As these masses or atoms drew closer 
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together in union around the common centre, their primitive potential 
energy of separation (frankly to employ the terminology of our own 
time) was changed, first into the kinetic energy of molar motion in 
the act of union, and then into the kinetic energy of molecular motion 
or heat, as they clashed with one another in bodily impact around the 
central core. Each star, thus produced, forever gathers in materials 
from its own outlying mass, or from meteoric bodies, upon its solidifying 
nucleus, and forever radiates off its store of associated energy to 
the hypothetical surrounding ether. The fullest expression of this 
profound cosmical conception has been given in our own time by Tait 
and Balfour Stewart, working in part upon the previous results of 
Kant, Laplace, the Herschels, Mayer, Joule, Clerk Maxwell, and Sir 
William Thomson. Deeply altered as the nebular hypothesis has 
been by the modern doctrine of correlation and conservation of 
energies, and by modern researches into the nature of comets, meteors, 
and the sun’s envelopes, it still remains in its ultimate essence the 
original theory of Kant and Laplace. 

Science has thus, within the period of our own half-century, exhi- 
bited to us the existing phase of the universe at large in the light of 
an episode in a single infinite and picturable drama, setting out long 
since from a definite beginning, and tending slowly to a definite end. 
Other phases, inconceivable to us, may or may not possibly have pre- 
ceded it; yet others; equally inconceivable, may or may not possibly 
follow. But as realisable to ourselves, within our existing limita- 
tions, the physical universe now reveals itself as starting in a remote 
past from a diffuse and perhaps nebulous condition, in which all the 
matter, reduced to a state of extreme tenuity, occupied immeasurably 
wide areas of space, while all the energy existed only in the potential 
form as separation of atoms or molecules; and the evidence leads us 
to look forward to a remote future when all the matter shall be aggre- 
gated into its narrowest possible limits, while all the energy, having 
assumed the kinetic mode, shall have been radiated off into the 
ethereal medium. Compared to the infinite cosmical vistas thus laid 
open before our dazzled eyes, all the other scientific expansions of 
our age shrink into relative narrowness and insignificance. 

As in the cosmos so in the solar system itself, evolutionism has 
taught us to regard our sun, with its attendant planets and their 
ancillary satellites, all in their several orbits, as owing their shape, 
size, relations, and movements, not to external design and deliberate 
creation, but to the slow and regular working out of physical laws, 
in accordance with which each has assumed its existing weight, and 
bulk, and path, and position. 

Geology here takes up the evolutionary parable, and, accepting on 
trust from astronomy the earth itself as a cooling spheroid of incan- 
descent matter, it has traced out the various steps by which the crust 
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assumed its present form, and the continents and oceans their present 
distribution. Lyell here set on foot the evolutionary impulse. The 
researches of Scrope, Judd, and others into volcanic and hypogene 
action, and the long observations of geologists everywhere on the 
effects of air, rain, ice, rivers, lakes, and oceans, have resulted in 
putting dynamical geology on a firm basis of ascertained fact. The 
heated interior has been shown almost with certainty to consist of a 
rigid and solid mass, incandescent, but reduced to solidity under the 
enormous pressure of superincumbent rocks and oceans. The age of 
the earth has been approximately measured, at least by plausible 
guesswork ; and the history of its component parts has been largely 
reconstructed. Structural and stratigraphical geology have reached 
a high pitch of accuracy. It is beginning to be possible, by conver- 
gence of evidences, as the American geologists have shown, and as 
Geikie has exemplified, to re-write in part the history of continents 
and oceans, and to realise each great land-mass as an organic whole, 
gradually evolved in a definite direction and growing from age to 
age by regular accretions. Where the old school saw cataclysms 
and miracles, vast submergences and sudden elevations, the new 
school sees slow development and substantial continuity throughout 
enormous periods of similar activity. 

It would be impossible to pass over in silence, in however brief a 
résumé, the special history of the glacial epoch theory—a theory 
referring indeed only to a single episode in the life of our planet, 
but fraught with such immense consequences to plants and animals, 
and to man in particular, that it rises into very high importance 
among the scientific discoveries of our own era. Demonstration of 
the fact that the recent period was preceded by a long reign of ice 
and snow, in the northern and southern hemispheres alike, we owe 
mainly to the fiery and magnetic genius of Agassiz; and the proof 
that this glacial period had many phases of hotter and colder minor 
spells has been worked up in marvellous detail by James Geikie and 
other able coadjutors. Its theoretic explanation, its probable causes, 
and its alternation in the northern and southern hemispheres by turns, 
have been adequately set forth by Croll in a profoundly learned and 
plausible hypothesis. Upon the glacial epoch depend so many pecu- 
liarities in the distribution of plant and animal forms at the present 
day that it has come to assume a quite exceptional importance among 
late geological and biological theories. Standing at the very threshold 
of the recent period, the great ice age forms the fixed date from 
which everything in modern Europe and America begins—it is the 
real flood which stands to the true story of our continent and our 
race in the same relation as the Noachian deluge stood to the imagined 
or traditional world of our pre-scientific ancestors. Modern history 
begins with the glacial epoch. 
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The science of life has been even more profoundly affected by the 
evolutionary impulse than the concrete sciences of inorganic ny 
In 1837 biology as such hardly existed; zoology and “botany, it 
separate components, were still almost wholly concerned with aide 
questions of classification ; “vital force” and other unimaginable 
metaphysical entities were the sole explanations currently offered of 
all the phenomena of plant and animal life. But Charles Darwin 
had then just returned from the cruise of the Beagle, and was revolv- 
ing slowly in his own mind the observations and ideas which 
blossomed out at last into the Origin of Species. The germs of evo- 
lutionism were already in the air. Lamarck’s crude speculations had 
aroused the attention of all the best biological intellects of the era. 
Before long Chambers published the Vestiges of Creation, and Herbert 
Spencer was hard at work upon the groundwork of the System of 
Synthetic Philosophy. The paleontological work of Agassiz, Bar- 
raude, Owen, and others, and the general advance in knowledge of 
comparative anatomy and embry ology, paved the way for the triumph 
of the new ideas ; while simultaneously the dry bones of botany were 
being kindled into life by a younger school of workers in many 
French and German gardens and laboratories. With the appearance 
of the Origin of Species in 1859, the new departure definitely began. 
In twenty years the whole world was converted en bloc. Ev olution 
on the organic side has been chiefly expounded in England by 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and Wallace ; and on the whole, though 
of world-wide acceptance, it has been a peculiarly English move- 
ment. Hitherto, indeed, we Britons have been remarkable as the 
propounders of the deepest and widest scientific generalisations: it 
is only of late years that our bookish educators of the new school 
have conceived the noble ambition of turning us all into imitation 
Germans. 

Life thus falls into its proper place in the scheme of things as due 
essentially to the secondary action of radiated solar energy, inter- 
cepted on the moist outer crust of a cooling and evolving planet. 
Its various forms have been gradually produced, mainly by the action 
of natural selection or survival of the fittest on the immense number 
of separate individuals ejected from time to time by pre-existing 
organisms. How the first organisms came to exist at all we can as 
yet only conjecture; to feeble and unimaginative minds the difficulty 
of such a conjecture seems grotesquely exaggerated; but granting 
the existence of a prime organism or group of organisms plus the 
fact of reproduction with heredity and variations, and the tendency 
of such reproduction to beget increase in a geometrical ratio, we can 
deduce from these simple elementary factors the necessary corollary 
of survival of the fittest, with all its far-reaching and marvellous 
implications. Our age has discovered for the first time the cumula- 
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tive value of the infinitesimal. ‘Many a little makes a mickle;” 
that was Lyell’s key in geology, that was Darwin’s key in the science 
of life. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology most fully sum up 
this whole aspect of evolution as applied to the genesis of organic 
beings. 

In 1837, the science of man, and the sciences that gather round 
the personality of man, had scarcely yet begun to be dreamt of. 
But evolutionism and geological investigation have revolutionised 
our conception of our own species and of the place which it holds in 
the hierarchy of the universe. At the very beginning of our fifty 
years, Boucher de Perthes was already enthusiastically engaged in 
grubbing among the drift of Abbeville for those rudely chipped 
masses of raw flint which we now know as paleolithic hatchets. 
Lyell and others meanwhile were gradually extending their ideas of 
the age of our race on earth; and accumulations of evidence, from 
bone-caves and loess, were forcing upon the minds of both antiquaries 
and geologists the fact that man, instead of dating back a mere trifle 
of six thousand years or so, was really contemporary with the 
mammoth, the cave-bear, and other extinct quaternary animals. 
The mass of proofs thus slowly gathered together in all parts of the 
world culminated at last in Lyell’s epoch-making Antiquity of Man, 
published three years after Darwin’s Origin of Species. Colenso’s 
once famous work on the Pentateuch had already dealt a serious 
blow from the critical side at the authenticity and literal truth of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. It was the task of Lyell and his coadjutors, 
like Evans, Keller, and Christy and Lartet, to throw back the origin 
of our race from the narrow limits once assigned it into a dim past 
of immeasurable antiquity. Boyd Dawkins, James Geikie, Huxley, 
Lubbock, De Mortillet, and Bourgeois have aided in elucidating, 
confirming, and extending this view, which now ranks as a proved 
truth of paleontological and historical science. 

Darwin’s Descent of Man, published some years later, was an 
equally epoch-making book. Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, sent forth 
in 1865, and Origin of Civilisation in 1870, had familiarised men’s 
minds with the idea that man, instead of being “an archangel 
ruined” had really started from the savage condition, and had 
gradually raised himself to the higher levels of art and learning. 
Tylor’s Early History of Mankind, followed a little later by his still 
more important work on Primitive Culture, struck the first note of 
the new revolution as applied to the genesis of religious concepts. 
McLennan’s Primitive Marriage directed attention to the early nature 
and relations of the tribe and family. Wallace’s essay on the 
Origin of Human Races and Huxley’s valuable work on Man’s Place 
in Nature helped forward the tide of naturalistic explanation. And 
by the time that Darwin published his judicial summing up on the 
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entire question of man’s origin, the jury of scientific opinion through- 
out the world had pretty well considered its verdict on all the chief 
questions at issue. 

The impetus thus given to the sciences which specially deal with 
man, has been simply incalculable. Philology has been revolutionised. 
Language has told us a new story. Words, like fossils, have been 
made to yield up their implicit secrets. Prehistoric archeology has 
assumed a fresh and unexpected importance. The history of our 
race, ever since tertiary times, and throughout the long secular 
winters of the glacial epoch, has been reconstructed for us from drift 
and bone-cave, from barrow and picture-writing, with singular 
ingenuity. Anthropology and sociology have acquired the rank of 
distinct sciences. The study of institutions has reached a sudden 
development under the hands of Spencer, Tylor, McLennan, Maine, 
Freeman, Lang, and Bagehot. Comparative mythology and folk- 
lore have asserted their right to a full hearing. Evolutionism has 
penetrated all the studies which bear upon the divisions of human 
life. Language, ethnography, history, law, ethics, and politics, have 
all felt the widening wave of its influence. The idea of development 
and affiliation has been applied to speech, to writing, to arts, to 
literature, nay, even to such a detail as numismatics. Our entire 
view of man and his nature has been reversed, and a totally fresh 
meaning has been given to the study of savage manners, arts, and 
ideas, as well as to the results of antiquarian and archeological 
inquiry. 

In psychology, the evolutionary impulse has mainly manifested 
itself in Herbert Spencer, and to a less degree in Bain, Sully, 
Romanes, Croom Robertson, and others of their school. The deve- 
lopment of mind in man and animal has been traced pari passu with 
the development of the material organism. Instinct has been clearly 
separated from reason: the working of intelligence and of moral 
feeling has been recognised in horse and dog, in elephant and parrot, 
in bee and ant, in snail and spider. The genesis and differentiation 
of nervous systems have been fully worked out. Here Maudsley has 
carried the practical implications of the new psychology into the 
domain of mental pathology, and Ferrier has thrown a first ray of 
light upon the specific functions of portions of the brain. Galton’s 
Hereditary Genius and other works have also profoundly influenced 
the thought of the epoch : while Bastian, Clifford, Jevons, and others 
have carried the same impulse with marked success into allied lines 
of psychological research. 

But the evolutionary movement as a whole sums itself up most 
fully of all in the person and writings of Herbert Spencer, whose 
active life almost exactly covers and coincides with our half-century. 
It is to him that we owe the word evolution itself, and the general 
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concept of evolution as a single all-pervading natural process. He, 
too, has traced it out alone through all its modes, from sun and star, 
to plant and animal and human product. In his First Principles, he 
has developed the system in its widest and most abstract general 
aspects. In the Principles of Biology he has applied it to organic life ; 
in the Principles of Psychology to mind and habit; in the Principles 
of Sociology to societies, to politics, to religion, and to human 
activities and products generally. In Spencer, evolutionism finds its 
personal avatar: he has been at once its prophet, its priest, its archi- 
tect, and its builder. 

Second only in importance to the evolutionary movement among 
the scientific advances of our own day must be reckoned the establish- 
ment of that profound fundamental physical principle, the conserva- 
tion of energy. Even before the beginning of our half century, 
Davy and Rumford (especially the latter) had caught faint glimpses 
of the coming truth in this direction. They recognised that heat was 
a mode of motion, and Rumford went so far as to observe that the 
energy generated by a given amount of hay burnt in an engine 
might be measured against the energy generated by the same amount 
of hay consumed by horses. But to Dr. Joule, of Manchester, in our 
own time is due the first great onward movement, in the discovery 
and determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat. Joule’s 
numerous experiments on the exact relation between heat and 
mechanical energy resulted in the establishment of a formula of 
equivalence in terms of kilogrammetres necessary to raise by one 
degree centigrade the temperature of one kilogramme of water. 
More popularly put, he showed that the energy required to raise a 
weight of one hundred pounds through one foot was equivalent to 
the amount required to raise a certain fixed quantity of water through 
one degree in temperature. 

Starting from this settled point, it soon became clear to physical 
thinkers that every species of energy was more or less readily con- 
vertible into every other, and that an exact numerical equivalence 
existed between them. This principle, which first clearly emerged 
into the consciousness of physicists about the middle decades of the 
present century, was originally known under the name of Persistence 
of Force, in which form Grove’s well-known little treatise helped 
largely to popularize its acceptance. But as time went on, the 
underlying distinction between force and energy came.to be more 
definitely realised, and the phrase conservation of energy began to 
supersede the older and erroneous terminology. The realisation of 
the varying nature of energy as potential and kinetic helped in the 
transformation of the prime concept. At last, under the hands of 
Clausius, Helmholtz, Mayer, Clerk Maxwell, Tait, and Balfour 


Stewart, the doctrine assumed its modern form—that all energies are 
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mutually convertible, and that the sum-total of energy, potential 
and kinetic, is a constant quantity throughout the cosmos. 

The practical applications of the doctrine of energy are as yet only 
in their infancy. The whole mass of theoretical science has to be 
re-written in accordance with this new and fundamental law. The 
whole field of applied science has to be developed and enlarged by the 
light of this pregnant and universal principle. Its implications are 
all-pervading. In astronomy it has profoundly affected all our con- 
ceptions as to the sun’s heat, the orbits of planets, the nature of 
meteors, the past, present, and future of the universe. In biology it 
has taught us to envisage the plant mainly as a machine in which 
kinetic energy is being transformed into potential ; the animal mainly 
as a machine in which potential energy is being transformed back 
again into kinetic. In mechanics and the mechanical arts it has 
produced and is producing immense changes. And in the future it 
is destined still more profoundly to alter our mechanical ideas and 
activities: the great revolution there is only just beginning; another 
half century is yet needed fully to develop it. 

These two great principles—evolution and the conservation of 
energy—form the main bulk of our age’s addition to the world’s 
accumulated stock of knowledge. But among the separate sciences 
many wonderful advances have also been made which cannot be over- 
looked in the briefest retrospect of the half century’s gains. To these 
a few words must next be devoted. 

Among sciences of the abstract-concrete group electricity had 
hardly got beyond the stage of an elegant amusement at the opening 
of our epoch. Statical electricity was still the department about 
which most was known. Galvanism as yet stood apart as a distinct 
study. Its connection with magnetism had not long been proved by 
the discoveries of Oersted. In 1837 itself, however, Wheatstone 
constructed the first telegraph. From that moment, under the foster- 
ing care of Faraday, Daniell, Cooke, Morse, Arago, Tyndall, Edison, 
and Thomson, electric science became a power in the world. The 
whole theory of electricity as a mode of energy has since been fully 
explored and expounded. A vast field has been added to science. 
Units and modes of absolute measurement have been invented. The 
telephone and microphone have been introduced ; secondary batteries 
have been formed and improved ; the dynamo has become a common 
object of the country; and the electric light has grown under our very 
eyes into a practical and extremely dazzling reality. Electricity, as 
we know it, with all its manifold useful applications, is almost entirely 
a creation of the last half century. 

In physics the present epoch, though chiefly remarkable for the 
series of investigations which led up to the discovery of the law of 
conservation, has also illustrated many minor principles of the first 
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importance. The true theory of heat and the laws of radiant energy 
have been definitely formulated. The undulatory theory of light—a 
discovery of the previous quarter century—has been universally 
adopted and justified. Thermo-dynamics have been elevated into a 
great and increasing branch of science. Sir William Thomson’s law 
of dissipation of energy has completed and rounded off the theory of 
conservation. The causes and methods of glacier motion have been 
investigated and established. Photography has almost passed through 
its entire life-cycle. The polarization of light has been observed and 
studied. Spectrum analysis has come into the front rank as an instru- 
ment of research. In short, a greater number of new physical phe- 
nomena have been discovered or old ones interpreted than in the whole 
space of previous time put together. 

In chemistry, the advance has been more in detail than elsewhere. 
Chemical science alone still remains a somewhat fragmentary mass 
of individual facts and observations, colligated by minor laws and 
analogies, but unilluminated as yet by the broad light of any great 
and all-embracing general principles. Since Dalton’s atomic theory, 
indeed, no philosophic generalisation of the very first magnitude has 
been introduced into chemistry. But generalisations of the second 
order—vastly interesting to chemists, and to chemists alone—have 
been made in such numbers as to defy enumeration; wider concep- 
tions have in many ways sprung up; the science has assumed a new 
form; and some of the results of spectrum analysis and of the new 
chemistry lead to the hope that this science too is on the eve of 
arriving at that stage of far-reaching fundamental truths which it is 
the special function of our generation to bring about. 

Mathematics have also undergone a new development, scarcely 
capable of being rendered comprehensible to the lay intelligence. 

The applications of physical, electrical, and chemical science in 
the great mechanical and industrial inventions of our iron age belong 
elsewhere, and are already familiar in many-respects to all of us. 
Railways slightly antedate the epoch; the telegraph is just coeval 
with it. The first submarine cable was in 1851, the first transatlantic 
in 1866. Electro-plating, the steam-hammer, the Armstrong gun, 
the Bessemer process, must not be forgotten. Other triumphs of 
applied science fall more fitly under another heading. 

Among the concrete sciences, astronomy has made vast advances 
during the past half century. Lord Rosse’s great telescope was set 
up at Parsonstown in 1844. Two years later, Leverrier and Adams 
made their curious simultaneous discovery of the planet Neptune. 
But it is not so much in new lists of suns or satellites—though the 
name of these alone has, indeed, been legion—as in the fresh light 
cast upon the nature and constitution of older ones, that our age has 
been most singularly successful. The invention of the spectroscope, and 
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the rapid development of spectrum analysis, have placed in the hands of 
astronomers a method and an instrument inferior in value only to the 
telescope itself. It is not so long since Comte dogmatically declared 
we could never know anything of the chemical composition of 
the fixed stars. Scarcely were the words well out of his mouth 
when the invention of the spectroscope and its application to the 
spectra of incandescent bodies brought the investigation of the 
elements in the sun and stars well within the reach of human possi- 
bility. The successive researches of Wheatstone, Foucault, Secchi, 
Bunsen, Kirchhoff, and Norman Lockyer, exactly covering our fifty 
years, have at last enabled us to prove almost with certainty the 
presence in the solar envelopes of several metals already known in 
the earth’s crust, such as potassium, sodium, calcium, iron, nickel, 
and chromium. So delicate is the spectroscopic test that it renders 
possible the detection of so small a fraction as the two hundred mil- 
lionth part of a grain of sodium. And by revealing bright lines in 
the spectrum not previously referable to any known body, it has 
been the means of discovering five new metals, cesium and rubidium 
(detected by Bunsen), thallium (by Crookes), indium (by Richter), 
and gallium (by Lecoq). 

Our knowledge of the sun’s constitution, in particular, has advanced 
with extraordinary rapidity during the period here under review. 
Even thirty years ago we knew little of the central orb of our system 
save a few naked mathematical facts as to his diameter, his density, 
his attractive power, and the spots on his surface. Thirty years of 
constant investigation have now enabled us to picture to ourselves 
with tolerable accuracy the actual state of the sun’s fiery exterior. 
The new era began with Schwabe’s discovery of the periodicity of the 
sun’s spots in 1851. The development of spectroscopic analysis 
between 1854 and 1870 followed hard on this first impulse. Since 
1860 eclipses have yielded us valuable results. Observations on 
transits of Venus have largely corrected a serious error in our calcu- 
lations of our primary’s distance from the earth. Janssen and 
Lockyer have taught us how to observe at any time, by means of the 
spectroscope, phenomena which were previously observable only 
during moments of total eclipse. Huggins has shown us how to 
isolate those marvellous protuberances of incandescent gas which 
burst forth with explosive violence from time to time from the edge 
of the photosphere. Tacchini, Secchi, Young, and others, have 
carried out these interesting researches to a still higher pitch of cer- 
tainty and accuracy ; and the sun’s geography, so to speak, is to-day 
no longer a closed book to mundane observers. We know our central 
luminary now as a mass of intensely heated gas, surrounded by a 
shell of luminous cloud, the photosphere, formed by the cooling of 
condensable vapours at the surface where exposed to the cold of outer 
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space ; and floating in a chromosphere of incondensable gases (notably 
hydrogen) left behind by the formation of the photospheric clouds. 
The mysterious corona alone as yet evades our methods of research. 

In the solar system at large, great advances have been made in the 
details of planetary astronomy. The differences in kind between the 
older group of interior planets, now in their cold and solid age, and 
the younger group of exterior planets, still in their boisterous and 
fiery youth, has been well ascertained. This truth—of so much 
interest from the evolutionary point of view—has been especially 
worked out by R. A. Proctor. Nasmyth’s observations on our own 
dead satellite, the moon, have given us a graphic and appalling 
picture of a worn-out world in its last stage of lifeless, waterless, and 
airless decrepitude. New moons have been added to Mars, and 
several tedious additions have been made by minutely obstetrical 
astronomers to the already inconveniently large family of the minor 
planets. All our fresh knowledge of Jupiter and Saturn, those 
turbulent and volcanic orbs, has helped to impress the general sound- 
ness of the evolutionary hypothesis ; while the increasingly important 
study of meteors and comets has brought us close to the very thresh- 
old of the great ultimate mystery of star-genesis and world-forming. 
The extreme tenuity of the mass of comets, the inconceivable rarity 
of the matter composing their gaseous tails, the curious phenomena 
of their instantaneous reversal on passing their perihelion, the proof 
that their light is partly reflected and partly direct, the spectroscopic 
determination of their composition, the discovery of the essentially 
planetary nature of meteor-streams, and the recognition of their vast 
numbers swarming through space, are among the most striking 
novelties of the last half century in this direction. 

In sidereal astronomy, besides the mere mechanical increase of 
mapping, the chief advances have been made in observations upon 
double stars, spectroscopic analysis of fixed stars and of nebule, and 
consequent proof of the fact that truly irresolvable nebule do really 
exist, the gaseous raw material of future stars and solar systems. It 
must be added that within the half century the hypothetical ether 
has amply vindicated its novel claim to take its place as a mysterious 
entity side by side with matter and energy among the ultimate com- 
ponents of the objective universe. 

In geology the chief theoretical advances have been made by the 
recognition of the cosmical aspects of the earth’s history ; its rela- 
tions to nebula, sun, and meteor; the importance of eccentricity and 
precession of the equinoxes, and the possible results of ancient 
changes in its rates of motion, tides, and so forth. Dynamical 
geology has made vast strides, especially in the investigation of 
voleanic phenomena, mountain-building, and the birth and growth 
of islands and continents. The science of earth-sculpture has been 
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developed from the very beginning. Stratigraphical geology has 
been largely improved, And in paleontology an immense number 
of the most striking and interesting of fossil forms have been brought 
to light. Among them may be specially mentioned those which 
have proved of critical importance as evidences of the truth of 
organic evolution—the toothed birds of the Western American 
cretaceous deposits, the lizard-like bird or bird-like feathered lizard 
of the Solenhofen slates, Marsh’s remarkable series of ancestral 
horses, Cope’s beautiful reconstruction of the fossil progenitors of 
existing camels. Monkeys certainly, anthropoid apes clearly, man 
doubtfully, have been detected in the fossil state. India, Australia, 
Canada, the United States have been explored and surveyed, geolo- 
gically and palzontologically ; and the exploitation of the far West 
in particular has not only added immensely to our knowledge of life 
in past times, but has also revolutionised our conceptions as to the 
gradual growth and development of continental areas, and the occa- 
sional vast scale of volcanic phenomena. The permanence of all 
great continents and oceans is now a proved truth of geology. It 
has been reinforced and extended from a totally different point of 
view by Alfred Russel Wallace, whose masterly works on the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals and on Island Life have immense 
geological as well as biological implications. 

In pure biology, besides the grand advance implied in the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of descent with modification, and its subsidiary 
principles of survival of the fittest and sexual selection, profoundly 
important minor results have also been attained in many directions. 
Embryology in the hands of Von Baer and his successors, notably 
Kowalevsky and Balfour, has acquired prime importance as an instru- 
ment of geological research. Comparative osteology in the hands of 
Owen, Huxley, Gaudry, and Busk, has given us new views of the 
relationships between vertebrate animals. The pedigree of fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals, has been worked out with 
a considerable degree of fulness from the hints supplied us by the 
amphioxus, the ascidian larva, the facts of embryology, and the 
numerous recent discoveries of intermediate or arrested organisms, 
recent and extinct. Invertebrate zoology has been rescued from chaos 
and partially reduced to temporary and uncertain order. Botany, at 
once the dullest and the most alluring of all sciences, has been redeemed 
from the vicious circle of mere classificatory schemes, and vivified by 
the fresh and quickening breath of the evolutionary spirit. The 
new morphology has revolutionised our ideas of vegetal homologies ; 
the new physiology has fastened all its attention on the adaptations 
of the plant to its natural environment. The fascinating study of 
the mutual relations between flower and insect in particular, set on 
foot before the dawn of our epoch by Christian Sprengel, but re-in- 
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on cross fertilisation; has "been followed out with ardour to marvel- 
lous results by HermannMiiller, Axel, Delpino, Hildebrand, Lub- 
bock, Ogle and others. Heer and Saporta have worked out in great 
detail the development of several fossil floras. Last of all, Herbert 
Spencer has cast the dry light of his great organizing and general- 
izing intelligence on the problems of heredity, genesis, variation, 
individuality, and the laws of multiplication. Fifty years ago biology 
was a mighty maze wholly without a plan. To-day the clue has been 
found to all its main avenues, and even the keys of its minor recesses 
are for the most part well within reach of the enlightened observer. 
Even the actual gains in the number of new organisms added to 
our lists during the last half century are in themselves astonishing ; 
and, strange to say, the species that bear most closely upon the theory 
of organic evolution are almost all of them quite recent additions 
to our stock of knowledge. The gorilla appeared on the scene at 
the critical moment for the Descent of Man. Just on the stroke when 
they were most needed, connecting links, both fossil and living, 
turned up in abundance between fish and amphibians, amphibians 
and reptiles, reptiles and birds, birds and mammals, and all of these 
together in a perfect network of curious cross-relationships. Lizards 
that were almost crows, marsupials that were almost ostriches, in- 
sectivores that were almost bats, rodents that were almost monkeys, 
have come at the very nick of time to prove the truth of descent 
with modification. Among the most interesting of these strange 
coincidences are such episodes as the discovery in the rivers of 
Queensland of that strange lung-bearing and gill-breathing fish, the 
barramunda, only known before in the fossil form as a long extinct 
species, but in whose anatomical structure Giinther has discerned the 
missing link between the antique ganoid type of fishes on the one 
hand, and the mudfish and salamandroid amphibians on the other. 
In the practical applications of biological and physiological science 
to the wants and diseases of human life, two at least deserve mention 
here. Anesthetics are almost entirely a growth of our half cen- 
tury: chloroform was first employed in operations by Simpson in 
1847, and the use of other similar agents is still more recent. Again, 
the discovery that zymotic diseases in men and animals are due to the 
multiplication within the body of very minute organisms, known as 
microbes, bacteria, or bacilli, now promises to revolutionise medical 
science. Their connection with decomposition was still earlier 
detected. The names of Pasteur, Tyndall, and Koch are specially 
identified with researches into the nature of these tiny morbid 
organisms and the best means of preventing or neutralising their 
attacks, either on living or dead matter. 
In marvellous contrast to the fragmentary and disjunctive science 
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of fifty years ago, modern science at the present day offers us the 
spectacle of a simple, unified, and comprehensible cosmos, consisting 
everywhere of the same prime elements, drawn together everywhere 
by the same great forces, animated everywhere by the same constant 
and indestructible energies, evolving everywhere along the same lines 
in accordance with the self-same underlying principles. It shows us 
the community of ultimate material in sun and star, in nebula and 
meteor, in earth and air and planet and comet. It shows us identical 
metals and gases in fiery photosphere and in electrically-heated matter 
in our own laboratories. It shows us atoms of hydrogen or of sodium 
pulsating rhythmically with like oscillations in star-cloud or sun- 
cloud, and in London or Berlin. It exhibits to our eyes or to our 
scientific imagination a picture of the universe as a single whole, a 
picture of its evolution as a continuous process. One type of matter 
diffused throughout space; one gravitative attraction binding it 
together firmly in all its parts; one multiform energy quivering 
through its molecules or traversing its ether, in many disguises of 
light, and heat, and sound, and electricity. It unfolds for us in 
vague hints the past of the universe as a diffuse mass of homogeneous 
matter, rolling in upon its local centres by gravitative force, and 
yielding up its primitive energy of separation as light and heat to 
the ethereal medium. It suggests to us this primitive energy of 
separation as the probable source of such light and heat in suns and 
stars as we now know them. It posits for us our own planet as an 
orb gathered in from the original cloud-mass, with outer surface 
cooled and corrugated, and with two great envelopes, atmospheric 
and oceanic, gaseous and liquid, still floating or precipitated around 
its denser core. It teaches us how the hard crust of the hot central 
mass has been uplifted here into elevated table-land, or depressed 
there into hollow ocean-bed. By the aid of its newest instru- 
ment, meteorology, it lets us see how incident solar energy, 
raising clouds and causing rainfall, with its attendant phenomena of 
drainage and rivers, has carved and denuded the upheaved masses 
into infinite variety of hill and valley. It shows us how sediment, 
thus gathered by streams on the bed of the sea, is pushed up once 
more by volcanic power or lateral pressure into alpine chains and 
massive continents, and how these in their turn have been worn 
down by the long-continued bombardment of aqueous or aerial action 
into mere stumps or relics of their primitive magnitude. It puts before 
us life as an ultimate result of solar energy falling on the watery 
and gaseous shell of such a solidified planet. It suggests to us how 
light, acting chemically on the leaves or fronds or cells of the green 
herb, stores up in them carbohydrates, rich in potential energy, 
which animals afterwards use up as food, or man utilises as coal in 
his grates and his locomotives. It exhibits to us the animal organism 
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as essentially a food-engine in whose recesses solar energy, stored as 
potential by the plant, is once more let loose by slow combustion in 
the kinetic form as heat and motion. It enables us to regard the 
body as a machine in which stomach and lungs stand for furnace and 
boiler, the muscles for cylinder, piston, and wheels, and the nervous 
system for an automatic valve-gear. It traces for us from small 
beginnings the gradual growth of limb and organ, of flower, fruit, 
and seed, of sense and intellect. With the simple key of survival of 
the fittest it unlocks for us the secret of organic diversity and 
universal adaptation. It reconstructs for us from obscure half-hints 
the origin of man ; the earliest stages of human history ; the rise of 
speech, of arts, of societies, of religion. It unifies and organizes all 
our concepts of the whole consistent system of nature, and sets before 
our eyes the comprehensive and glorious idea of a cosmos which is 
one and the same throughout, in sun and star and world and atom, 
in light and heat and life and mechanism, in herb and tree and 
man and animal, in body, soul, and spirit, mind and matter. Almost 
all that is most vital and essential in this conception of'our illimit- 
able dwelling-place, the last half century has built up for us 
unaided. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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Ir we attempt to seize the main fact in the intellectual development 
of the last half-century, we shall find, I think, that this may be 
described as the restoration of spirituality to our thoughts about the 
universe. What that means I hope to make clearer in the course of 
the following pages. We have gained our present standing-point by a 
long process of scientific and philosophical labour, which has been 
carried on through three centuries in Europe, and which culminated 
recently in the hypothesis ofEvolution. This hypothesis cannot be sepa- 
rated from those sciences which demonstrate the cosmic unity, analyse 
the elements of matter, investigate the origins of life, and explore the 
obscure stages of primitive human history. It cannot be dissociated 
from those metaphysical speculations regarding man’s relation to 
the world, which found poetic utterance in Goethe. Evolution, in 
the widest sense of the term, has rather to be viewed as a generali- 
sation, which combines the data of previous scientific and philoso- 
phical thought in a new conception of the universe. Like all such 
generalisations, it is hypothetical, provisional. Least of all does 
Evolution, as its name and as its principles imply, claim for itself 
finality. Its adaptation, however, to the present conditions of the 
human mind, is proved by the rapidity with which it has penetrated 
every department of speculation. 

This idea is undoubtedly the most potent which has entered the 
sphere of human thought since Copernicus published his heliocentric 
theory. The merit of testing, applying, and developing it belongs 
in the main to two Englishmen—Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer. I do not, of course, mean that either Darwin or Spencer, 
or that both of them in partnership, invented and patented what we 
eall Evolution. Everybody knows that, in the realm of metaphysic, 
no less than in the province of natural philosophy, the conception 
had been latent, half-emergent, ready to assume predominance, since 
the day when Giordano Bruno was burned at Rome in 1600 for 
proclaiming the homogeneity of substance in the universe and the 
infinity of worlds in space. But England was destined to bring this 
potent embryo to birth. The English intellect at its best combines 
grasp of detail with comprehensiveness of survey, poetical imagina- 
tion with practical common sense, capacity for patient labour with 
aptitude for daring speculation, in very’ exceptional proportions. 
Precisely this combination of qualities was required from thinkers 
who essayed to present Evolution to the world in forms which should 
secure for it credence, and establish it upon a solid basis. They had 
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to test the hints of earlier workers by their own experiments and 
observations, to accumulate stores of corroborative materials, and at 
the same time to maintain the attitude of seers, forecasting a wide 
and hitherto undemonstrated theory of the universal order. They 
might be compared to architects, who were obliged to fashion with 
their own hand each stone and each brick of the edifice they had 
designed, or at least to select these with a workman’s criticism of 
their suitableness. Englishmen, for the reasons I have just suggested, 
were eminently fitted for this task. Accordingly, Darwin and 
Spencer, proceeding upon different lines and with different qualifica- 
tions, furnished the idea of Evolution with substantiality. They 
made it current ; they gave it a force that had to be reckoned with ; 
they indicated its applicability to the majority of those problems 
which exercise human curiosity, and in the solution of which the 
vast machinery of German subjective idealism had failed. 

I have said that the Evolution theory can only be compared in its 
importance to the Copernican system of astronomy. This assertion 
requires some explanation. If we inquire into the nature of religions, 
we shall find that they are all of them at root attempts to account for 
the universe and to demonstrate man’s place in the sphere of things. 
This being the case, it follows that every new cosmological idea, 
every fresh hypothesis regarding the origin of the world, every 
alteration in the theory of Nature, will induce changes in the current 
systems of theology, metaphysic, morals. Now the mythological 
elements of Christianity took shape in the intellects of people who 
conceived our earth to be the centre of the universe, who were accus- 
tomed to believe that God made the sun and moon and stars to shed 
light on us; and who fancied that the divine purpose in creating 
nature was to form a dwelling-place for man. The dogmatic elements 
of historical Christianity in like manner assumed their fixity by slow 
degrees under the dominance of Ptolemy’s geocentric system of 
astronomy, and in harmony with a metaphysic which accepted that 
view of the universe. The discovery, published by Copernicus in 
1543, by simply shifting the position of our globe in space, shook 
the fabric of Christian theology to its foundations. The deduc- 
tions made from his discovery by subsequent thinkers, beginning 
with Giordano Bruno, still more seriously compromised a large part 
of that edifice. The earth appeared not merely as a satellite of the 
sun, but the sun himself, with all his court of planets, took rank as 
only one among innumerable sidereal companies. Space spread into 
infinity. Up and down, heaven above and hell beneath, were now 
phrases of symbolical or ‘metaphorical significance only. It was no 
longer possible to imagine that the celestial bodies had been created 
in order to give light by day and night. Man’s station of eminence 
in the kosmos ceased to seem manifest. It became difficult to take 
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the scheme of salvation, God’s sacrifice of his own son for the advan- 
tage of a race located on a third-rate planet, literally. Some 
mythical parts of the religion, which had previously been held as 
facts, were immediately changed into allegories. For instance, the 
ascension of Jesus from the mountain lost its value as an historical 
event when the brazen vault of heaven, or the crystal sphere on the 
outer surface of which God sat, had been annihilated ; when there 
was no more up or down, and when a body lifted into ether would 
obey the same laws of attraction as a meteoric stone. 

The Copernican discovery very materially influenced Christian 
dogma and mythology by thus converting at a stroke what had been 
previously accepted as matter of literal and historical fact into 
symbol, allegory, metaphor. It humbled human pride, and destroyed 
the overweening sense of man’s importance in the universe. The 
nature of this revolution in astronomy made it of necessity destruc- 
tive to the external coatings and integuments of religion. At the 
same time, it stimulated the growth of a new metaphysic, the first 
manifestations of which we owe to Bruno, and which was destined 
to react upon theology through the idealistic speculations of the last 
two centuries. 

The disintegration of those factors which are merely temporal, and 
doomed to dissolution, in Christianity, has been advancing so rapidly, 
through the application of various critical methods and the growth 
of sciences, that little of a purely destructive influence was to be 
expected from the theory of Evolution. Some points, however, may 
arrest attention. Preceded by geology and primitive anthropology, 
Evolution dealt a death-blow at the assumptions of human self- 
conceit. We have accepted the probability of man’s development 
from less highly organised types of animal life with tolerable good 
humour, after a certain amount of rebellious disgust. The study of 
primitive humanity, together with the suggestions of the Evolution 
hypothesis, render any doctrine of a Fall more and more untenable. 
Instead of Paradise, and man’s sudden lapse from primal innocence, 
we are now convinced that history implies a slow and toilsome 
upward effort on the part of our ancestors from the outset. Preceded, 
in like manner, by the demonstrated theories of Conservation 
and Correlation of Energies, Evolution dealt a death-blow at the 
old conception of miraculous occurrences. A miracle, a freak of 
power, is no longer conceivable in Nature; and if Lazarus were 
raised from the dead before our eyes, we should first ascertain the 
fact, and next proceed to investigate the law of the phenomenon. 
Evolution, again, dealt a death-blow to teleology. The habit of 
mind, which recognised design and providential interference in 
special adaptations of living creatures to their environment, has been 
superseded by what may be termed a consistently biological view of 
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the universe. The whole scheme of things is now regarded as a 
single organism, advancing methodically through stages of its 
growth in obedience to inevitable laws of self-expansion. This does 
not dispel the mystery which surrounds life. It does not yield the 
world to chance, or remove the necessity by which we postulate the 
priority of thought, intention, spirit, to all manifestations of material 
existence. But it compels us to regard this form-giving spiritual 
potency as inherent in the organism: as the law of its life, not as 
the legislation of some power extraneous to it. In another very 
important point Evolution has reacted destructively on popular 
Christianity. By penetrating our minds with the conviction that 
all things are in process, that the whole universe is literally in per- 
petual Becoming, it has rendered it impossible for us to believe 
that any one creed or set of opinions possesses finality. Religions, 
like all things that are ours and human, have their day of declension ; 
nor can Christianity form an exception to the universal rule. What 
is perishable in its earthly historical manifestation must be elimi- 
nated ; and the permanent spirit by which it is animated, the truth 
it reveals, will be absorbed into the structure of creeds destined 
successively to supersede it and be superseded. 

For the moment I must put aside the consideration of those aspects 
in which the Evolution theory tends to construct thought in the 
higher spheres of metaphysics and religion. Its force will ultimately 
be found to have more of organising than of disintegrating value. 
But in this relation the special achievements of the evolutionists have 
to be regarded as factors in the total scientific product of the nine- 
teenth century; and to this point I shall return, after casting a 
glance at the important modifications which the idea has introduced 
into history and criticism. 

The fundamental conception which underlies the evolutionary 
method of thought is that all things in the universe exist in process. 
No other system has so vigorously enforced the truth that it is 
impossible to isolate phenomena from their antecedents and their 
consequents. No other system has given the same importance to 
apparently insignificant details and to apparently monstrous diver- 
gences from normal types, in so far as such details supply links in 
the sequence of development, or such divergences can be used to 
illustrate the growth of organism. It follows that the line of thought 
which Europe has dubbed Darwinism infuses a new vitality into 
those inquiries which we collectively call history, into every study of 
the past. I will select a single instance, not because it is the most 
significant, but because I can speak with the firmest personal con- 
viction upon this topic. I have chosen for my instance the province 
of literature and art, the department of criticism with which I have 
myself been occupied. When I was a young man, in the sixties, I 
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remember that we students of European culture had to choose between 
connoisseurs and metaphysicians for our guides. On the one hand 
were the people who praised the “Correggiosity of Correggio,” or 
“swore by Perugino,”’ or promulgated the “ preciousness of Fra 
Angelico,” as though Correggio, Perugino, and the Dominican 
painter of San Marco were respectively descended full-formed from 
the skies to instruct an unenlightened world. Each connoisseur sailed 
under his self-chosen flag, proclaimed his own proclivities, and 
preached the gospel of his particular taste. There were not wanting 
even folk who pinned their faith to Sir Joshua and the Caracci. 
Caprice on this side governed judgment; and what I have stated 
with regard to figurative art was no less obviously true of poetry 
and literature. There seemed to be no light or leading in the chaos 
of opinion. On the other hand were ranged the formal theorists, 
who constructed a scheme of art upon subjective principles. They 
bade us direct our minds to the idea, the Begriff of art; and having 
thence obtained a concept, we were invited to reject as valueless 
whatever would not square with the logical formula. Between these 
opposed teachers, the pure connoisseurs and the pure metaphysicians, 
Goethe emerged like a steady guiding star. His felicitous summary 
of criticism, “Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen, resolut zu leben” 
(“To live resolvedly in the whole, the good, the beautiful”), came 
like a deliverance. Instinctively we felt that the central point for 
us, if we would erect criticism into a science, was not caprice, not 
personal proclivity, not particular taste, but a steady comprehension 
of the whole. How to grasp the whole, how to reach a point of view 
from which all manifestations of the human mind should appear as 
correlated, should fall into their proper places as parts of a complex 
organism, remained the difficulty. Honour should here be rendered 
to M. Taine, who was among the first to apply natural and physio- 
logical principles to the study of what is understood as culture. His 
method drew attention to the milieu, the ethnological conditions, the 
climatic and social environments, which modify each particular 
product of human genius in art and literature. He was on the right 
tack; but there remained something stiff and formal, a something 
inconsistent with the subtlety of nature, in his philosophy of culture. 
In particular it did not make sufficient allowances for the resistance 
which the individual offers to his milieu, for the emergence in him of 
specific strains of atavism, and for the peculiar phenomena of mental 
hybrids. Just then Darwin’s and Spencer’s demonstration of the 
Evolution theory made its decisive impact on the mind of Europe. 
We felt that here was the right way toward living and thinking in 
the whole. The steady determination to regard all subjects of 
inquiry from the point of view of Evolution delivered criticism from 
the caprice of connoisseurship and the whims of dilettantism. It 
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superseded the attractive but too often vaporous generalisations of 
the logician by a sound method of analysis. It lent the charm of 
biography or narrative to what had previously seemed so dull and 
lifeless—the history of art or letters. Illuminated by this idea, 
every stage in the development of culture acquired significance. The 
origins and incunabula of art, viewed in their relation to its further 
growth, ceased to have a merely antiquarian interest. Periods of 
decadence were explicable and intelligible on the principle that every 
organism, expanding from the germ, passing through adolescence to 
maturity, is bound at last to exhaust its motive force and perish by 
exaggerating qualities implicit in the mature type. Hybrids, in 
like manner, obtained a fresh instructiveness and value for students 
of the unmixed species. 

It might perhaps be objected that I am claiming too much for the 
scientific impulse of the last half-century. Have not all histories, it 
will be said, at all periods of the world, been written in this way ? 
Has not all criticism proceeded upon this method? I would recom- 
mend those who ask these questions to peruse Tiraboschi’s Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana, one of the most solid and valuable monu- 
ments of erudition ; or if that is requiring too much from human 
patience, let them take up Hallam’s Literature of Europe. Next I 
would point to the magnificent criticism, in all parts instinct with 
genius, which our age owes to Mr. Ruskin. I think it will be found 
that neither in Tiraboschi’s conscientious and exhaustive record of 
his nation’s culture, nor in Mr. Ruskin’s luminous discourse upon 
the principles of art and the merits or demerits of particular artists, 
does the specific note which marks the evolutionist appear. The 
mind of neither of these men is directed to the study of a process in 
the past. They do not set themselves to tracing and explaining 
what Goethe and Oken termed the morphology of their sub- 
ject. This is not tantamount to saying that they are wrong, and 
that post-Darwinian historians and critics are right. It only in- 
dicates an important difference. I admit, besides, that there is a 
danger in the exclusive application of the evolutionary method, 
against which both historians and critics must be upon their guard. 
Absorption in the process may blunt our sensibility to relative 
degrees of moral and artistic excellence. We may come to think 
that the demonstration of development is all that is required of us ; 
whereas it is only the beginning of our task, the clue that guides us 
through the labyrinth of research, the principle which gives cohe- 
rence to our exposition. We may be so interested, for example, in 
analysing how the dying tree of Italian painting put forth its final 
shoot in the Bolognese school, that we shall not feel a due contempt 
for Albano, nor properly eschew Domenichino and all his works. 
Mr. Ruskin’s pious hatred of the Renaissance, though it shocks and 
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bewilders the evolutionist, has the merit of vivacity, and corresponds 
to his intense and delicate appreciation of really pure art. There is, 
I repeat, a danger of losing identity and sacrificing individuality, if 
we attempt to live too resolutely in the whole. There is a further 
danger of being so preoccupied with the analogies between historical 
and physiological development that we shall not make sufficient 
allowances for the far greater complexity of the former. But, 
fortunately, all the vices, foibles, and passions of human nature tend 
in quite the opposite direction. Caprice and whim and partiality do 
not need to be encouraged. Again, there is no reason why students 
who add interest to their labours by the inspiration of this idea, an 
idea which infuses life into every matter of inquiry, should therefore 
lose their faculty of judgment. He must be singularly stupid who 
does not perceive the immeasurable distance between Greene and 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare and Davenant, because he has demonstrated 
that Greene was necessary to the evolution of Shakespeare, and that 
Davenant was his inevitable successor. Such a man, if he writes a 
dull book under the influence of evolutionary ideas, would assuredly 
have written a still duller one without them. 

I pass now to that more difficult and delicate portion of my theme 
which concerns the constructive or formative influences of science, 
in the higher region of religion, metaphysic, and morality. That 
remoulding and recasting process, which is for ever going forward 
in the intellectual no less than the corporeal organism, has been 
committed for this century at least to the custody of what is roughly 
termed Science. The first point to notice must be our advance in 
freedom of discussion. 

This liberation from superstitious etiquette and from the con- 
spiracy of orthodox silence we owe in large measure to our satura- 
tion with German and French thought. It is more important, 
however, to recognize this as one sign, among many, of a change 
which has been coming over our whole mental and moral consti- 
tution. This change wrought everywhere for deeper sincerity, a 
most honest desire to seek out truth, a livelier determination to 
exchange the letter for the spirit and conventions for realities. In 
the church, in ethics, in the arts, in criticism, the last half-century 
has witnessed a simultaneous renewal of vital energy. One need 
only mention the names of Newman, Carlyle, the founders of the 
pre-Raphaelite school of painting, and Ruskin, in order to indicate 
the nature of this change. But by far the greatest weight must be 
attributed to the expansion of the scientific spirit in our midst, to 
the general quickening of those intellectual forces which have 
secured for England at the present moment the primacy of Euro- 
pean thought. It seems at last that the mental quality which the 
French call curiosity has taken possession of the race, emancipating 
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us to a great extent from the hide-bound prejudices of our imme- 
diate ancestors. Through these agencies we now enjoy a freedom 
of speech and a reasonable tolerance, which our fathers deemed 
desirable indeed, but far beyond the scope of expectation. This 
freedom, this toleration, this openness to new ideas, justifies each 
man in speaking his mind out upon topics which inspire the deepest 
reverence. 

The tendency of scientific ideas, in so far as these are remoulding 
thought in those high regions, is to spiritualise religion, to dissipate 
the materialistic associations which environ theology in its mytholo- 
gical stages, and to emancipate the individual from egotism face to 
face with that universal Being of which he is a part and to the 
manifestation of which he contributes. 

When Cleanthes, the Stoic, wrote the prayer which I will pre- 
sently translate, he projected a religion commensurate with modern 
Science. ‘‘Lead thou me, God, Father, Lord,’ he prayed, “ and 
thou world’s Law, whithersoever I am by you appointed to go; for 
I will follow unreluctant ; and yet should I refuse, through evilness 
(or cowardice) up-grown in me, none the less I shall surely follow.” 

We cannot get beyond that: we need not seek to do so; for this 
prayer is compatible with every creed, and it contains the essence of 
absolute self-dedication. 

By convincing us that the universe is one homogeneous whole, in 
which nothing can be lost and unaccounted for, through which there 
runs a continuity of energising forces, and of which we are indis- 
putably conscious members, Science has lent deeper meaning to the 
Stoic prayer. But it has not, on that account, eliminated the con- 
ception of a Deity, or effaced the noble humanities secured for us 
by many centuries of Christian faith. It cannot be too emphatically 
insisted on that much-dreaded Darwinism leaves the theological 
belief in a divine spirit untouched. God is not less God, nor is 
creative energy less creative, because we are led to suppose that a 
lengthy instead of a sudden method was employed in the production 
of the Kosmos. 

I venture to assert my conviction that it is the destiny of the 
scientific spirit to bring these factors, God, Law, Christian morals, 
into a new and vital combination, which will contribute to the dura- 
bility and growth of rational religion. 

The conceptions of God and Law tend to coalescence in the scien- 
tific theory of the universe. In other words, spirituality is restored 
to Nature, which comes to be regarded as a manifestation of infinite 
vitality. The Fathers of the Christian Churches, battling with 
corrupt paganism, striving valiantly to secure monotheistic prin- 
ciples of theology, basing conduct upon hopes and terrors in the 
world beyond the grave, effected an artificial separation of man from 
Nature. They banned the logical and simple recognition of man’s 
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integration with the Kosmos, upon which the elder religions rested. 
Nature for many centuries was regarded as the evil thing, the 
contrary of Spirit. Science, which grew up in this uncongenial 
atmosphere, accepted the separation from the outset, and went on 
studying Nature as though it were external to the human soul. But 
this alienation of man from the surrounding universe, which consti- 
tutes him, and which he helps to constitute, can no longer be main- 
tained. We must return with fuller knowledge to something like 
the earlier, more instinctive faith about the world, whereof our- 
selves, body and spirit, are part. And nothing seems more evident 
than that we are being led back to this point by the hand of Science, 
enemy as she is supposed to be of poetry, of mysticism, of spiritual 
contemplation. 

The ground for this apparent paradox may thus be stated. Science 
establishes the unity of the Kosmos, together with the exact corre- 
spondence and correlation of its parts. But when we begin to 
regard this unity with eyes from which the scales of Christian anta- 
gonism have fallen, we discover that we cannot think of it except as 
spiritual. The one only thing we can be said to know and to be 
sure of, is the paramount importance in ourselves of mind. Cogito, 
ergo sum, as the starting-point for speculation, may sound an anti- 
quated formula, yet it contains incontestable truth, which is hourly 
verified by experience and only too pompously proclaimed by meta- 
physics. If, then, we are mind, and nothing in the last resort but 
mind, logic compels us to expect mind in that of which we are an 
integrating element, and from the total complex of which we can- 
not be dissevered. Evolution, admitting no break of continuity in 
the universe, silently forces us to this conclusion ; and it is only the 
attitude still maintained, in form at least, by Christianity toward 
Nature which prevents our recognising the Spirit immanent and 
everywhere. 

Having come into being, as I said, under the dominance of theo- 
logical ideas about the relation of the human soul to God and the 
world, Science has hitherto been of necessity positive and mate- 
rialistic. The most earnest inquirers could not at once emancipate 
themselves from prejudices for or against the exclusive theories of 
spiritualism formulated by the churches. Christian dogmatists 
abruptly divided the soul from Nature, regarded the universe as a 
machine created by a God external to it, and laid this earth, our 
dwelling-place, under the curse of sin and evil. Men of science 
dealt accordingly with nature as something extraneous, outside the 
mind, the object of inquiry, but not at the same time the subject of 
the intellect that inquires. The wisest forbore from uttering 
opinions upon man’s relation to the world; and this abstention, 
seeing that the word God was rarely found upon their pages, seeing 
that they did not need “that hypothesis of Deity,” gained for them 
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the reputation of atheists with the vulgar. Christianity itself was 
responsible for their position; but the world lost nothing by the 
positive and neutral spirit in which they had to work. On the con- 
trary, it gained considerably ; for, without mystical or theological 
bias, they have gradually been bringing home to our intelligence 
more and more convincingly the truth that we are part of Nature ; 
and if in a true sense part, then the truest part of us, ourselves, our 
consciousness, our thought, our emotion, must be part of Nature ; and 
Nature everywhere, and in all her parts, must contain what corre- 
sponds to our spiritual essence. In this way Science, while establish- 
ing Law, has prepared the way for the identification of Law with 
God. I am far from asserting that any disciples of Science at the 
present moment have drawn this corollary from her teaching; what 
I want to indicate is the inevitable point of contact between Science 
and Religion. 

Finding thought to be the very essence of man considered as a 
natural product, we are compelled to believe that there is thought 
in all the products which compose this universe. Nothing can be 
clearer, as the result of three centuries of scientific industry, than that 
there is neither loss of elements nor abrupt separation of species in 
the Kosmos, but that the whole is wrought of the same ground 
materials and evolved in its multiplicity of forms out of the same 
fundamental constituents. If then we discover thought in man upon 
one plane of this immense development, how can we deny it to 
existences on other planes? How can we conceive that the primi- 
tive energies out of which the whole proceeded were not conscious 
or pregnant with consciousness? If mind is our sole reality and 
self, is it not the sole reality and self of all? Does not our mind 
necessitate an universal mind? Must we not maintain that, the 
universe being in one rhythm, things less highly organised than man 
possess consciousness, in the degrees of their descent less acute than 
man’s? Must we not also surmise that ascending scales of exis- 
tences more highly organised, of whom we are at present ignorant, 
are endowed with consciousness superior to man’s? It is not 
incredible that the globe on which we live is vastly more conscious 
of itself than we are of ourselves; and that the cells which compose 
our corporeal frame are gifted with a separate consciousness of a 
simpler kind than ours. 

In this speculation of the universe, whether we advance weed 
the verge of mysticism or abide within the bounds of reverent 
abstention from such excursions, law, the law of the world’s life, 
appears as God, brought nearer to experience, the object of obedience, 
the ever-present source of quickening enthusiasm. To this power, 
in whom we live and move and have our being, in whom the infi- 
nitely great and infinitely small alike exist, we commit ourselves 
with the assurance that self, purged of egotism, is seeking its own 
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best through dedication. We do not ask for crowns and thrones in 
the next world; we do not bargain for compensation which shall 
make earth’s trials insignificant. Face to face with death, even the 
death of those whose love was unspeakably precious, we do not pas- 
sionately demand again our darlings, or cling with tremulous persis- 
tence to the promise of immortality. Now, as formerly, the con- 
tinuance of the individual after death remains a matter for hope and 
faith. Science as yet can neither affirm nor deny the life beyond the 
grave; but it teaches us that it is dangerous to appeal to personal 
desires upon this topic, and that St. Paul’s audacious challenge, “ If 
Christ be not risen, then are we of men most wretched,” belonged to 
a past stage of religious development. The confidence it inculcates 
is that nothing can come amiss to those who have brought their 
wills and wishes into accord with universal order. This will be 
stigmatised as optimism, I am well aware. It is certainly the anti- 
thesis of that puny pessimism which forms a marked sign of intellec- 
tual enfeeblement in the younger schools of German thought. To 
the pessimist we say— 


‘Thou art sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
And taste with a distempered appetite.” 


It is not my present business to deal with pessimism, however, but 
to seek out how the scientific spirit is remoulding religion. Religion 
has been always optimistic ; and whatever Science is, it certainly 
is not pessimistic. The non-religious may draw conclusions from 
it which envenom life. Those, on the contrary, who naturally 
incline toward religion, will find in it fresh aliment for masculine 
contentment. They recognise themselves as factors of a life which 
is the world, to the effectuation of which they each in their degree 
contribute, the scope and scheme of which, though ill-understood by 
them, requires and must obtain their co-operation. Law and God— 
the order of the whole regarded as a process of unerringly unfolding 
energy, and that same order contemplated by human thought as in 
its essence mind-determined—have become for them so all in all 
that a wish for self, an egotistical aspiration, is quelled at once as 
infantine, undisciplined, irrelevant. Their chief dread is that dread 
expressed by Cleanthes, namely, that peradventure their goodwill 
should fail, and they be dragged along their path by force, instead 
of following with genial submission. 

With such conceptions of man’s relation to the universe it is not 
difficult to combine what I have called ‘“ the noble humanities secured 
for us by Christianity.” The Sermon on the Mount retains its 
value, when we read it as the preacher of that sermon meant it to 
be read. The virtues of faith and hope and love do not fail for 
want of exercise. We still exclaim, ‘“‘ Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him!” We still acknowledge our complete and absolute 
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dependence on the power which brought us hither and will conduct 
us hence. Love, the greatest of these three, will always form 
the binding element of human existence. Science institutes no 
monastery, no sacerdotal celibacy, no sacrifice of natural affection for 
the attainment of personal salvation. And what an extension of its 
province has the virtue of love received from Science! It is no 
longer confined to families and friends, and fellow-countrymen and 
foreign people whom we wish to convert. It covers the whole crea- 
tion and the world of man’s inventions. It is coextensive with 
discovery, commensurate with law and life; for curiosity is love. 
How far more lovingly we look on Nature now than when we 
regarded it as alien and cursed. It is certainly natural, when 
inspired by Science, to feel true sympathy with beasts and insects, 
birds of the air and fishes of the sea, trees and flowers, and every- 
thing that shares the life divine which throbs in us. Next to love 
comes humility ; and I need hardly point out how Science edifies 
that virtue. It teaches us that lower forms of life, such for instance 
as parasites which prey upon our bodies in disease, have their place 
in the scheme, the same raison d’étre, while still uncombated, as man. 

We need not be afraid lest the religious spirit I have been 
attempting to describe should induce a mere habit of indolent resig- 
nation to things as they at present are. On the contrary, the very 
essence of Science in general and of Evolution in particular, is to 
stimulate energy, combative, aggressive, struggling after higher 
stages. It knows nothing of the brutish crass indifference and igno- 
rance of the monastic mind, awaiting beatification. It makes us 
certain that effort is the indispensable condition of advancement. If 
we recognise the divine life in parasites, we do not mean to acquiesce 
in their domination. They have ceased to be regarded as a divine 
scourge for our sins; they have become a divine means for urging 
us to efforts after their elimination. The soul possessed of evolu- 
tionary religion, penetrated with the gospel of our century, runs no 
peril of lapsing into the hebetude of decadent Buddhism, or of 
exclaiming with folded hands, ‘ Whatever is, is well.” That 
formula will have to be exchanged for, ‘“ Whatever is, is well; 
but nothing really is, which is not in progressive and militant move- 
ment.” 

This exposition might be carried further. It might be shown how 
all the elements of morality are not displaced, but remoulded by the 
scientific spirit ; how the mysteries of sin, pain, disease, for instance, 
are quite as well accounted for by formulas of evolutionary strife and 
imperfect development as by the old hypothesis of a devil; how 
duty and volition can assume their places in a scheme of advance by 
selection and modification whereof the individual is conscious, quite 
as well as in any orthodox system which steers between the Scylla 
of creative Deity and the Charybdis of man’s liberty to act. Far be 
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it from me to maintain that Science will make the existence of sin, 
pain, disease, want, the inequalities of life in all its phases, the waste 
that goes on everywhere in Nature, at once intelligible. Nor must we 
expect it suddenly to explain the categorical imperative, or to over- 
come the antinomy of free-will and necessity. Only I cannot see 
how the Cosmic enthusiasm fails more conspicuously than Hebrew 
or than Christian theology face to face with these problems. I 
cannot see that Science has rendered men indifferent to the sufferings 
of their fellows, or that it has enfeebled their courage, their sense of 
duty, and their energy in action. I cannot see that they are less 
sensitive to human hardship than the orthodox of Dante’s stamp, 
who serenely acquiesced in the exclusion of unbaptized souls from 
happiness for ever. Meanwhile the soundness of the scientific 
method gives us some right to hope that illumination may eventually 
be thrown by it upon even the obscurest puzzles of experience. 
Through it, for the first time, we seem to have obtained some rational 
control over circumstance. Instead of excluding hope, this new 
gospel enables us to live daily and hourly in what Blake called 
“ eternity’s sunrise,” the dawn of ever-broadening light and ever- 
soaring expectation. 

Men are always in too great a hurry. More than eighteen 
centuries have elapsed since the apostles awaited the immediate 
coming of their Lord. He has not yet come in the way they hoped 
for ; and those eighteen centuries now form by far the most important, 
the best-filled, period of history. During them ;we have learned 
gradually to disbelieve in a speedy dissolution of the world; and 
lately we have been brought to face the probability that men will 
last for many millions of years upon this planet. With that thought 
in our minds, let us look back upon his past existence. How dim 
are human memory and records with respect to anything which 
happened four thousand years ago! With what continually accele- 
rated impetus has consciousness been growing and extending in the 
race at large! Then let us cast our eyes forward through the tens 
of hundreds of thousands of years to come. Surely we can afford to 
exercise a little patience, trusting that, if not for us or for our 
children, yet for men, our late posterity, more insight will be 
granted and their clarity of vision strengthened. This then is the 
promise of faith extended to religious souls by Science. ‘“ Ah, but,” 
it may be urged, “that is making too large a demand upon unselfish- 
ness! Shall men seek nothing for themselves?” I turn to 
Christians of the old school, and ask whether the renouncement of 
self, the will to live for others, the desire to glorify God, be not 
fundamental portions of their creed? These have always been 
preached as virtues. Now is the time to apply them in pure earnest 
as principles of conduct. Should it be objected that the promises 
which made these virtues palatable are withdrawn, we must remember 
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that we are no longer children for whom the health-giving draught 
has to be sweetened with honey. Virtue is its own reward; and 
Science, with far more cogency than any theological system, proves 
that vice is its own punishment. There is something surely in con- 
tributing to the advance of humanity, from whom we derive every- 
thing, who expects from us so much. Without being Positivists, 
we may learn this lesson from the church of Auguste Comte. 

My argument has led me into a lay-sermon, more calculated to 
send people to sleep upon a June afternoon in some lecture-room 
than to arrest their busy eyes as they turn the pages of the 
Fortnightly. It is time to quit the pulpit. But as I opened this 
part of my discourse with a Stoic’s prayer, I will close it with a 
hymn by Goethe. The prayer sufficiently represents the submission 
and self-dedication demanded by the scientific spirit of religion ; the 
hymn expresses its aspiration and enthusiasm. How far Goethe had 
studied the works of Giordano Bruno I know not, but in these 
stanzas he conveys, frigidly perhaps, yet faithfully, something 
of the burning faith which animated that extraordinary prophet of 
the scientific creed.’ 

To Him, who from eternity, self-stirred, 

Himself hath made by His creative word ! 

To Him, Supreme, who causeth faith to be, 

Trust, love, hope, power, and endless energy ! 

To Him, who, seek to name Him as we will, 
Unknown, within Himself abideth still! 

Strain ear and eye, till sight and sense be dim ; 
Thou'lt find but faint similitudes of Him : 

Yea, and thy spirit, in her flight of flame, 

Still strives to gauge the symbol and the name: 
Charmed and compelled, thou climb’st from height to height, 
And round thy path the world shines wondrous bright ; 


Time, space, and size, and distance cease to be, 
And every step is fresh infinity. 


What were the God who sat outside to scan 

The spheres that ’neath His finger circling ran ? 
God dwells within and moves the world and moulds, 
Himself and Nature in one form enfolds; 

Thus all that lives in Him, and breathes, and is, 
Shall ne’er His puissance, ne’er His spirit miss. 


The soul of man, too, is an universe ; 

Whence follows it that race with race concurs 

In naming all it knows of good and true, 
God—yea, its own God; and, with homage due, 
Surrenders to His sway both earth and heaven ; 
Fears Him, and loves, where place for love is given. 


Joun Appincton Symonps. 


(1) The translation of Goethe’s Proemium to Gott und Welt, which follows above, was 
made by me some years ago, and was first published in the Spectator. It gave me 
pleasure when Professor Tyndall incorporated my translation in one of his volumes of 
essays, as expressing the religion to which Science can ally itself. 
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Ir is no exaggeration to say that with the exception perhaps of 
natural science, both in the applied and the philosophic sense, there 
is no branch of human knowledge, or of human art, in which the 
change that the half-century of the Queen’s reign has wrought, is 
so marked as it is in love of music. I advisedly say love of music, 
for with the practice and the productiveness of the art I shall 
have to deal later on. By love of music is here understood the 
spirit in which music is regarded both by the artists who practise 
it and by the amateurs who enjoy it in a more or less active manner. 
Fifty years ago, music in the higher sense was to the majority of the 
people an all but unknown quantity. The existing concert societies 
in London were few in number, and appealed almost exclusively to 
their own members, drawn from what then would have been called 
“the nobility and gentry,” and what in modern parlance we may 
describe as “the classes;” the masses being left out in the cold. 
Still more was this true of the Italian opera, from the aristocratic 
precinct of which rigorous restrictions of dress and prohibitive prices 
excluded the vulgar. The general attitude of society towards the 
art was essentially that of Lord Chesterfield when he warned his son 
against a tendency towards being a “fiddler,” even in the amateur 
sense, as wholly unworthy of an English gentleman; or of the poet 
Byrom when he declined to acknowledge the difference “ betwixt 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee ” in the famous epigram generally but 
erroneously attributed to Swift. That attitude, one is happy to say, 
if not altogether extinct, is at least rapidly becoming so. There are 
still gentlemen of the old school who have a certain pride in con- 
fessing their inability to distinguish God save the Queen from Yankee 
Doodle ; and I remember that at the meeting convened for the discus- 
sion of the Royal College of Music, and graciously presided over by 
the Prince of Wales at St. James’s Palace, the speakers, including 
such men as Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Rosebery, 
and the late Archbishop of Canterbury, almost without exception 
prefaced their remarks upon music by saying that they knew nothing 
whatever about music. But this contemptuous treatment of the art 
is essentially confined nowadays to official persons, such as provincial 
mayors, church and law dignitaries, and the members of the British 
Government, which, whether Whig or Tory, wastes every year a 
huge sum of public money on teaching little board-school children 
to sing “by ear,” while it declines to give any support to the higher 
development of the art, with the exception of a trumpery sum of 
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£500 per annum grudgingly doled out to the Royal Academy. This 
stolid obtuseness, formerly so common, can no longer be laid to the 
charge of intelligent Englishmen ; and that this is so, and that musi- 
cians are no longer separated from the rest of society by the barrier 
which of old at fashionable parties took the tangible shape of a cord 
dividing the professionals from the rest of the company, is in no small 
measure due to the enlightened encouragement of art and artists by 
the reigning sovereign. Sir George Macfarren, differing in this 
from other historians, has more than once expressed an opinion that 
the decline and fall of English music was not in reality caused by 
the intolerance of the Puritans and their modern successors, but by 
the accession of the House of Hanover—a race of aliens with no 
sympathy for the national development of the art; as if such sym- 
pathy could have been expected from the Stuarts, who in their tastes 
and habits were quite as much foreigners as George I. and George IT. 
Charles II. had not been many months on the throne when he went 
out of his way to affront English music. One of the earliest entries 
in Pepys’s Diary (October 14, 1660) refers to a visit of Mr. Pepys to 
Whitehall Chapel, “ where one Dr. Croft made an indifferent ser- 
mon, and after it an anthem, ill-sung, which made the King laugh.” 
Neither did profane music of English growth find favour with the 
merry monarch ; for, a little more than a month after the last entry, 
(November 20), we find that “‘at a play the King did put a great 
affront upon Singleton’s musique in bidding them stop, and made 
the French musique play, which my Lord Sandwich says, do much 
outdo all ours.” On the other hand, when George I. came over to 
this country he had quarrelled with the great Handel and refused to 
see him, and it was by no means an easy matter to reconcile the King 
with his runaway kapellmeister, who had by that time become the 
darling of the English aristocracy. Our present Queen has from the 
first acted upon the wise principle of encouraging the art quite 
independently of the narrow prejudices of nationality. Every 
foreign musician of distinction, from Mendelssohn down to Liszt, has 
met with a gracious reception at Windsor and Buckingham Palace ; 
and before her bereavement withdrew her to a great extent from 
public amusements, the Queen was a constant frequenter of the Italian 
Opera. On the other hand, the honour of knighthood has recently been 
showered upon English musicians with an almost too lavish hand, 
and it is not many weeks ago that the Queen witnessed a private 
performance of Mr. Stanford’s setting of Tennyson’s “ Jubilee Ode,” 
and warmly complimented the composer on his work. With the 
Queen, love of music was an hereditary instinct, further developed by 
the encouragement and sympathy of her husband, himself an ardent 
worshipper of the art and a composer of merit. The important part 
which music played in the home life of this exalted couple is charm- 
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ingly illustrated in the letters of Mendelssohn, whose genius was 
acknowledged by them even before the professional critics and the 
public at large had made up their minds as to his merits. Mendels- 
sohn happened to be present in London at the time of the coronation, 
and gives a glowing description of that impressive ceremony. He 
writes, June 28, 1838 :— 

“T have just seen the fair young girl step forth from this gate” 
(the letter contains a sketch of Westminster Abbey as a vignette), 
“and as she, in her medieval costume, passed down the line of hal- 
berdiers, dressed in red, against the venerable grey walls, I could 
have imagined myself back in the Middle Ages. It was a very 
pretty picture, with just a touch of sunlight. May it be a good 
omen for her reign!”’ 

And again— 

“Nothing more brilliant, by the way, could be seen than all the 
beautiful horses with their rich harness, the carriages and grooms 
covered with gold embroideries, and the splendidly dressed people 
inside. All this, too, was encircled by the venerable grey buildings 
and the crowds of common people under the dull sky, which was 
only now and then pierced by sunbeams; at first, indeed, it rained. 
But when the golden, fairy-like carriage—supported by tritons with 
their tridents, and surmounted by the great crown of England— 
drove up, and the graceful girl was seen bowing right and left; 
when at that instant the mass of people were completely hidden by 
their waving handkerchiefs and raised hats, while one roar of cheer- 
ing almost drowned the peal of the bells, the blare of the trumpets, 
and thundering of the guns, one had to pinch oneself to make sure 
that it was not all a dream out of the Arabian Nights. Then fell a 
sudden silence, the silence of a church, after the Queen had entered 
the cathedral.” 

Xt was not till four years later that Mendelssohn made the 
acquaintance of the lady whom he had thus admired at a distance. 
The passage in which he describes what one may call a morning’s 
music at Buckingham Palace to his mother, is so charming and so 
pertinent to the subject, that, although long, and quoted before, it 
deserves insertion here :— 

“ Prince Albert had asked me to go to him on Saturday at two 
o’clock, so that I might try his organ before I left England. I found 
him alone; and as we were talking away the Queen came in, also 
alone, in a simple morning dress. She said she was obliged to leave 
for Claremont in an hour, and then, suddenly interrupting herself, 
exclaimed, ‘But goodness! what a confusion!’ for the wind had 
littered the whole room, and even the pedals of the organ (which, by 
the way, made a very pretty feature in the room), with leaves of 
music from a large portfolio that lay open. As she spoke, she knelt 
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down and began picking up the music; Prince Albert helped, and 
I, too, was not idle. Then Prince Albert proceeded to explain 
the stops to me, and she said that she would meanwhile put things 
straight. I begged that the Prince would play me something, so 
that, as I said, I might boast about it in Germany ; and he played 
a chorale by heart, with the pedals, so charmingly and clearly and 
correctly, that it would have done credit to any professional ; and the 
Queen, having finished her work, came and sat by him and listened, 
and looked pleased. ... . Then the young Prince of Gotha came 
in, and there was more chatting, and the Queen asked lif I had 
written any new songs, and she said she was very fond of singing 
my published ones. ‘You should sing one to him,’ said Prince 
Albert, and after a little begging she said she would try the Friih- 
lingslied in B flat, ‘if it is still here,’ she added, ‘ for all my music is 
packed up for Claremont.’ Prince Albert went to look for it, but 
came back saying it was already packed. ‘But one might perhaps 
unpack it,’ said I. ‘We must send for Lady , she said (I did 
not catch the name). So the bell was rung and the servants were 
sent after it, but without success; and at last the Queen went her- 
self, and whilst she was gone Prince Albert said to me, ‘She begs 
you will accept this present as a remembrance,’ and gave me a case 
with a beautiful ring, on which is engraved ‘ V. R., 1842.’ . . . The 
Duchess of Kent came in too, and while they were all talking I 
rummaged about amongst the music, and soon discovered my first set 
of songs. So of course I begged her to sing one of these, to which 
she very kindly consented ; and which did she choose P—Schéner und 
schoner schmiickt sich—sang it quite charmingly, in strict time and 
tune, and with very good execution. Only in the line ‘ Der Prosa 
Last und Miih,’ where it goes down to D and up again by semitones, 
she sang D sharp each time; and as I gave her the note the first two 
times, the last time she sang D where it ought to have been D sharp. 
But with the exception of this little mistake it was really charming, 
and the last long G, I have never heard better or purer or more 
natural from any amateur. Then I was obliged to confess that 
Fanny had written the song (which I found very hard, but pride 
must have a fall), and to beg her to sing one of my own also. If I 
would give her plenty of help she would gladly try, she said, and 
then she sang the Pilgerspruch, Lass dich nur, really quite fault- 
lessly, and with charming feeling and expression.” 

In her public encouragement of the art, the Queen has essentially 
followed that principle of a constitutional sovereign which says “ Le 
roi ne gouverne pas.” She has governed neither concert-room nor 
theatre, and apart from the expenses of the private band, ably 
directed by Mr. Cusins, the royal exchequer has not been drawn 
upon for any of those contributions which Continental kings and 
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kaisers bestow upon their court theatres. In judging of this fact 
we should remember, however, that this is the country of self-help, 
in which art has to take its chance along with other unprotected in- 
dustries. That it has upon the whole thriven well upon that principle 
—although a little material support from high quarters might at 
times have appeared desirable enough—the following remarks will 
show. 

In these remarks, even the briefest summary of the musical events 
which have happened during the last fifty years will not be attempted. 
Such a summary would by far exceed the limits of space here at dis- 
posal, and would moreover only tend to encumber the reader’s 
memory with an endless enumeration of names and dates and facts. 
It will be more to the purpose to sketch in a few words the state of 
English music in the year 1837, and to indicate in what direction, 
and by what means, the great change previously alluded to has been 
effected. The anonymous author of a volume of Musical Recollec- 
tions of the Last Half-Century, published in 1872, who, whatever 
may be thought of his critical faculties, has at least the authority of 
an eyewitness, speaks of this particular year in a manner which 
reminds one of the famous Chapter on Snakes in Iceland. “ The 
concert season of 1837,” he writes, “may be dismissed without the 
slightest reference ;”’ and a little further on he states: “ Equally 
dull and dreary was the operatic season.” As regards concerts, how- 
ever, one important exception should be made —the first per- 
formance in London of Mendelssohn’s St. Pau/, which was given 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, then recently removed to Exeter 
Hall, on March 7, after having been heard for the first time in Eng- 
land at the Liverpool Festival in the previous October, Sir George 
Smart acting as conductor. On that occasion the work had been the 
subject of very divergent comments. One of Mr. Davison’s prede- 
cessors in the office of musical critic of the Times speaks of St. Paul 
as a purely ecclesiastical work, without “fervid bursts of genius or 
witching graces of melody,” and he complains that “ Braham had 
only a single air, or rather he accompanied Linley in a solo,” having 
reference to the famous “ Be thou faithful unto death,” and its 
accompaniment for the violoncello obbligato. That nothing else worth 
mentioning should have happened in London during the first year of 
the Queen’s reign cannot, of course, be accepted in its literal sense ; 
at the same time the chances of anything happening were then, 
comparatively, very limited. The spirit of modern enterprise and 
competition had not yet entered the quiet realms of music—or at 
least of orchestral music—for virtuosi were as ambitious, although 
not quite as numerous, then as they are now. Virtually the only 
stronghold of that form of music was in those days the Philharmonic 
Society, which still survives, although it has long been superseded by 
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younger and more vigorous bodies in our musical economy. Only a 
few years before this it was in so flourishing a condition that, as 
Spohr writes in his autobiography, “ Notwithstanding the high 
price of admission, the number of subscribers was so great that 
many hundreds who had inscribed their names could not obtain 
seats.’ New and important works by contemporary musicians 
were in those days frequently included in the programmes, and in 
the year 1837 it produced, amongst other things, a symphony by 
Onslow, and the overture The Naiads, by Sterndale Bennett—then a 
young and rising musician, who subsequently became the conductor 
of the society. The Antient Concerts were already in a very attenuated 
condition, although they lingered on for many years afterwards. 
Their programmes consisted mainly of detached choruses and airs 
from Handel’s oratorios, varied now and then by a song from Purcell 
or from Cimorosa, or the English Bach, or an overture by Mozart. 
Even for a complete performance of one of Handel’s works this 
venerable society, founded as early as 1776, had not strength enough 
left. Its performances were directed (not, of course, conducted) in 
turns by the Archbishop of York, royal and other dukes, and various 
members of the aristocracy, and the admission was so difficult that 
ordinary mortals were practically excluded. From 1804 these con- 
certs, previously given in Tottenham Street, and after that at the 
Concert Room in the Opera House, took place in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. It was to make up for the shortcomings of the Antient 
Concerts that the Sacred Harmonic Society was founded in 1882, 
and by the time we are speaking of, it had already done excellent 
work, performing Israel in Egypt, the Dettingen Te Deum, The Messiah, 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and other works in their complete form. Those 
who knew the society and its conductor for many years, Sir Michael 
Costa, in their old age could scarcely realise the vast service done by 
both conjointly to sacred music, which was then, and remains to this 
day, the most perfect expression of English national feeling in the 
art of sound. If we look back upon these limited efforts of our 
grandfathers with something like pity, that feeling is changed for 
envy when we come to consider the Italian operatic stage of those 
days, or at least the singers who trod that stage. The season of 
1837, as has already been said, was considered by contemporaries an 
unusually dull and dreary one. Yet we hear of “ Grisi’s exquisite 
singing, Lablache’s imposing attitudes, and those wondrous high notes 
of Rubini,”’ as displayed in Costa’s Malek Adel; and later on, Pasta 
appears in a selection from TZancredi and Anna Bolena, given on 
the same evening of June 29, for the benefit of M. Laporte. All this 
took place at Her Majesty’s Theatre. In the way of journalism, 
music was represented apart from the criticisms which appeared 
eursorily in the daily papers and in the Atheneum, by one organ of 
its own, The Musical World, founded in 1836. 
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Having thus completed the brief summary of things musical 
in London fifty years ago, it will now be necessary to consider 
what changes Queen Victoria’s reign has brought about. The 
Antient Concerts have long ago gone the way of all things super- 
annuated, and the Hanover Square Rooms, where they were held, is 
now the dining-room of a club, with the paintings by Cipriani still 
remaining in the arched roof. The Philharmonic, as was said 
before, still exists, but is declined into the vale of years, and shows 
the signs of senescence. The Sacred Harmonic came to a close 
five years ago, although its name survives. Its very valuable 
library is now in the possession of the Royal College of Music. 
Exeter Hall, which witnessed most of its triumphs, is, as far as 
music is concerned, mute and inglorious, being given over to May 
meetings, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the like. As to 
Italian Opera, very different opinions might be held. Its Juggernaut 
car has crushed almost every manager approaching it, from the time 
of Handel to our own, and yet the number of worshippers goes on 
increasing. In the current season we are to have no less than three 
and may possibly have four enterprises of that kind going on more 
or less simultaneously, and, so to speak, cutting each other’s throat. 
But in spite of this the glories of the institution are departed. Italy 
is the land of song no longer. It has only two composers of genius 
left, one of whom, Verdi, is an old man, albeit still in the full pos- 
session of his genius, while the other, Arrigo Boito, is too fastidious 
or too much occupied in other ways to give a successor to his Mefis- 
tofele. As to the Italian school of singing, the bel canto, it is prac- 
tically a lost art. Even on so important an occasion as the first 
performance of Verdi’s O¢el/o at La Scala a few months ago, Italy was 
unable to furnish a cast of native singers ; and in other countries the 
so-called Italian stage is invaded by a motley assembly from all 
quarters of the world, knowing little or nothing of Italian traditions, 
and pronouncing the language of Dante and Petrarch with multi- 
farious accents, amongst which the dingua Toscana in bocca Americana 
prevails. Mr. Mapleson’s last season introduced a score or so of 
American prima donnas, and perhaps one or two Italian tenors. Italian 
opera as a distinct type of art has ceased to exist, and its ruin is due 
to the so-called “star system,” and the caprices and exorbitant pecu- 
niary demands on the part of leading singers which it engenders. 
Fortunate it is that some of the “stars” are, at least, of such genuine 
brilliancy as we observe in Madame Patti, Madame Albani, and other 
excellent artists. 

Chronos, in the Greek legend, devours his own children, but 
luckily their places are filled up again twice and thrice over as soon 
as they are vacated. Such is the eternal vitality of Nature, and of 
its counterfeit, art. The Antient Concerts are dead, but of new con- 
cert institutions, with plenty of life and vigour in them, we have 
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many. Let us first consider orchestral music, which has made enor- 
mous strides within the last fifty, or more properly speaking, within 
the last twenty years. For the general appreciation of this, the 
highest form of music in its pure or absolute state, no one has 
done more in this country than Mr. Manns, the conductor of 
the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts. The excellence of these 
performances is known all the world over, and their programmes 
comprise almost the entire range of classical and modern music, and 
bear ample testimony to the catholicity of taste and breadth. of 
knowledge possessed by Mr. Manns and by Sir George Grove, who 
from the first has been, so to speak, the philosopher and guide of 
these concerts, and whose analyses of the music performed have 
largely contributed to their educational value. Additional impetus 
to orchestral art in this country was given by the advent of Hans 
Richter, by many considered to be the first of living conductors, and 
certainly unrivalled in the interpretation of Wagner, excerpts from 
whose dramatic works, together with Beethoven’s symphonies, form 
the staple of the Richter concerts. Quite recently the London Sym- 
phony Concerts, founded and conducted by Mr. Henschel, have 
made an important addition to this branch of the art, supplying at 
the same time the long-felt want of high-class orchestral perfor- 
mancesin London proper during the winter months. It is especially 
gratifying to notice that the progress of national taste marked 
by these facts is not restricted to London; our large provincial 
towns are beginning to move. Apart from the great Festivals, 
which the limits of space make it impossible even to mention by 
name, some of them have established high-class performances all 
the year round. Mr. Charles Hallé at Manchester, Mr. Stockley 
at Birmingham, and Mr. Riseley at Bristol, should be mentioned 
in this connection. The orchestras of these gentlemen consist 
largely of local musicians, and the flow of healthy decentralisa- 
tion thus indicated will, it must be hoped, not stop there. Before 
this reign is over, every great provincial city ought to have an 
orchestra of its own, and an operatic theatre to boot, even as the 
small towns of France, Germany, and Italy have such orchestras and 
theatres, largely supported by municipal liberality. 

If orchestral music has been largely developed during the Queen’s 
reign, it may well be said of chamber music, or at least of its public 
execution, that it took its rise during this reign. The credit is in 
the first instance due to Mr. John Ella, who, at the age of eighty-five, 
is still amongst us in the full possession of his mental powers. He 
started in 1845 a series of morning concerts of instrumental chamber- 
music, which became known as the Musical Union, and were con- 
tinued by him for thirty-five years, with the result that many works 
of that class, both classical and modern, and very many of the 
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greatest virtuosi of the day, were for the first time introduced to 
English amateurs. Mr. Ella, it may be incidentally mentioned, also 
invented the analytical programmes which have ever since played so 
important a part in our concert-rooms, although abroad they are as 
good asunknown. The Musical Union has ceased to exist: its occu- 
pation, indeed, was partly gone when, in the winter of 1858-59, the 
Monday Popular Concerts were started on the basis of good music at 
cheap prices. The first performance took place February 14, 1859, 
being devoted exclusively to the works of Mendelssohn, and includ- 
ing among other things an organ performance by Mr. E. Hopkins ; 
a form of art, by-the-bye, which since then has dropped out of the 
programmes, and might be revived with advantage, provided a better 
instrument could be found for St. James’s Hall. During the first 
year twelve concerts were given, and the success was such that the 
director believed the experimental stage to be passed, and announced 
the Monday Popular Concerts as a permanent establishment. Part 
of that success was, no doubt, due to the low prices at which high- 
class music was for the first time offered to the public. For whereas 
previously reserved seats used to cost 15s. and unreserved seats 10s., 
the former were here reduced to one-third of that price, and for 
admittance to the hall the moderate sum of only 1s. was and is to 
the present day charged. The one-hundredth Popular Concert was 
given on July 7, 1862, when, according to the Times, more than one 
thousand persons were refused admission for want of space, a state- 
ment in itself sufficient to show the broad popular basis on which the 
concerts were by that time founded. In 1865 the Saturday After- 
noon Concerts were added to those given on Monday evenings, and 
on May 15 of the same year one of the most important events in the 
history of this institution—the first appearance of Madame Schumann 
—took place. The programme on that occasion was devoted entirely 
to the works of her husband, which in those days were thought by 
the public and the press to be the abstruse effusions of the modern 
spirit, and are now as generally and almost as highly appreciated as 
those of Beethoven himself. Five years later, in 1870, Madame 
Norman-Neruda was added to the list of executants, and has remained 
one of the prime favourites of these and English audiences generally 
ever since. In the season of 1873-74 more than common attention 
was paid to contemporary talent, the names of Saint-Saéns, Rubin- 
stein, Rheinberger, Raff, and other then living composers playing a 
prominent part. The cause of this inroad upon established tradition 
is partly to be found in the appearance at the piano of Dr. Hans von 
Biilow, who here, as everywhere else, exercised a beneficial but, so 
far as the Popular Concerts were concerned, a too passing influence. 
There are few names of eminence absent from the list of executants 
who have appeared on and off. The 1,000th performance was 
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given on April 4th of the present year. Like a mighty tree, 
the Monday Popular Concerts have thrown out shoots more or 
less vigorous, which in the form of annual concerts and series of 
concerts, come round every season with the regularity of natural 
phenomena. To mention these, or any of these, this is not the 
place. What is of more importance is to indicate the growing 
demand for music of the better class which this increasing supply 
has created, in accordance with a well-known rule of political 
economy. That together with the good seed thus sown rank 
and pernicious weeds are growing apace, is an almost foregone 
conclusion in a city so vast as London, which contains not one but 
five-and-twenty different publics. At St. James’s Hall and at our 
smaller concert-rooms, to say nothing of innumerable private houses, 
false sentiment and arrant mediocrity flourish in the shape of the 
“‘royalty’’ song, so-called from the blackmail which the singer 
levies on composer and publisher for advertising by his performance 
what he must know to be the most unqualified trash. The public, 
as Liberty Wilkes is said to have said, is a goose from which every 
wise man plucks a feather. This is the same in all countries ; 
at the same time it must be owned that the goose-like quality in 
musical matters is proportionately larger in England than else- 
where, or else what could induce even our best singers to minister 
to it, and to jeopardize their reputation by drawing large profits 
from the aforesaid abominable system ? 

To reduce the loud cackle of ganders and geese to a pianissimo, to stop 
the system of blackmailing by enlightening those who are too willing 
to submit to that tax, will be the task of the large number of musie 
schools and conservatoires which have sprung up during the last few 
years, hatching our future Beethovens and Marios, and in a general 
way teaching the young idea how to sing. The educational impetus 
given to music in this country was largely due to the late Mr. John 
Hullah, who in his private, and later on in his official capacity, as 
Government inspector of schools, did excellent service in diffusing 
elementary knowledge amongst all classes. In 1840 he went to 
Paris to study the system inaugurated by Guillaume Louis Bocquillon 
Wilhem, the founder of popular musical education, and of the im- 
portant Orphéon movement in France. The principles of Wilhem’s 
method are contained in his Guide de la Méthode Elémentaire et Analy- 
tique de Musique et de Chant, and the same principles Mr. Hullah 
forthwith proceeded to adapt to English uses. In 1841 he started at 
Exeter Hall classes for the instruction of schoolmasters, and from 
that modest beginning the vast development of musical training in 
elementary English schools may be said to have taken its rise. Mr. 
Hullah was a firm believer in his own method, and strongly opposed 
to the so-called Tonic Sol-fa system, which of late years has found 
a vast number of adherents among popular teachers, and the prac- 
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tical results of which cannot be denied, whatever may be thought of 
its scientific merits. Mr. John Curwen was the founder in 1853 of 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association, which has since spread its branches all 
over England, being especially favoured by the Nonconformists. 
Amongst our great music schools only the Royal Academy existed 
prior to the accession of her present Majesty, having been founded 
as long ago as 1823. On March 24 of that year the first lesson was 
given by Mr. Cipriani Potter to Kellow Pye, in the same house in 
Tenterden Street where the institution still flourishes. As far as 
outward prosperity and number of pupils are concerned, the Academy 
has never been in a better condition than at present. It cannot, 
however, be said that under its actual régime it is conducted in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. That spirit on the other 
hand is, in different ways, represented by two younger institutions : 
the Royal College of Music, over which Sir George Grove presides, 
and the Guildhall School of Music, ably directed by Mr. Weist Hill. 
The former was opened by the Prince of Wales, who had taken an 
active interest in the foundation of the school, on May 7, 1883. 
Largely by his exertions a sum of money amounting to over £110,000 
had been raised, and the college started with fifty scholarships for 
tuition, fifteen of which included maintenance, the remainder of the 
students paying their own fees. The admirable and serious spirit in 
which the art is taught here has been evinced more than once by the 
public performances of the pupils. Ars vera res severa is evidently 
the principle of both teachers and taught. The Guildhall School of 
Music, opened in 1880, which owes its existence entirely to municipal 
liberality, has long since become self-supporting. In the fine building 
erected for it by the Corporation of London on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and inaugurated in December, 1886, it supplies no less than 
two thousand five hundred pupils with artistic pabulum. The Guild- 
hall School of Music has a special task assigned to it, the task of 
spreading the taste for the higher forms of music amongst all 
classes of society. It rests on a popular basis. Its charges are 
within the means of those even very moderately endowed with the 
goods of this world, and it accordingly appeals to the people in the 
broadest sense of the word. It would of course be by no means 
desirable that a tenth or even a hundredth part of the two thousand 
five hundred pupils should join the professional ranks, although 
there is no reason why amongst that vast number a few artists of 
real genius should not be discovered. To train them up to a certain 
point all the appliances are at hand. But this is a comparatively 
remote contingency. The more immediate task of the school is of 
an educational kind. It should form, in the first instance, good 
audiences rather than excellent performers. In England such a 
purification of taste is even more necessary than in other countries 
which can look back upon generations of intelligent amateurs. With 
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us the general culture of the art as a national growth is of com- 
paratively recent origin. In consequence our public labours under 
the diffidence of inexperience. It is slow to form an opinion of a 
new work. It prefers to wait and see what the newspapers say the 
next morning. This is a serious drawback for the art which, like 
every other modern institution, must draw its strength from the sup- 
port of an enlightened public opinion. If the Guildhall School will 
spread that enlightenment amongst ever-widening circles, the trouble 
and the money spent on it will not have been wasted. 

It is curious to observe the comparatively inferior position which 
the teaching of dramatic music, properly so called, occupies at all of 
these schools, and the small number of vocalists at all equal to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, which in 
consequence they have supplied to the stage. There are indeed people 
who believe that our nation has no real taste for the opera, and that 
the oratorio takes its place as the real expression of our dramatic 
feeling in music. There are a good many facts which give plausibility 
to this supposition; the music of Wagner, for example, is highly 
appreciated in the concert-room, but the attempts that have been 
made to present his later music-dramas on the stage have been 
dismal failures in a pecuniary sense. The place of the deceased 
Sacred Harmonic Society has been taken by numerous choral bodies, 
amongst which the excellent choir conducted by Mr. Barnby is facile 
princeps. On the other hand, the largest city in the world is able to 
support an English opera only during one month, or at most six 
weeks, of the year. Of the attempts at establishing English opera on 
a permanent basis which were made during the last fifty years, and 
amongst which the joint enterprise of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison was the most important, this is not the place to speak. 
For the last decade and more the cause of English opera has rested 
entirely upon the shoulders of Mr. Carl Rosa, a veritable Atlas, who 
has borne the heavy burden to the satisfaction of innumerable audi- 
ences in London and the provinces, and one is pleased to add, to his 
own ; for his enterprise, recently turned into a limited company, is 
flourishing and will probably flourish even more with the larger 
means now at its disposal. Mr. Rosa at the beginning had not only 
to get his singers where he could find them in America and England, 
but he had also to create a répertoire for them. That répertoire is, 
of course, not limited to works of English growth, but it includes 
a considerable portion of them. Mr. Cowen’s Pauline, Mr. Goring 
Thomas’s Esmeralda and Nadeshda, Mr. C. V. Stanford’s The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, Mr. Mackenzie’s Colomba and The Troubadour, and 
quite recently Mr. Corder’s Nordisa, a somewhat unfortunate attempt 
at reviving the old-fashioned form of English opera, identified with 
the poet Bunn and Balfe, have been commissioned and produced 
with various degrees of success by Mr. Carl Rosa. Of the respective 
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merits of these works it would be inadvisable to speak in an article 
which is a summary of facts and not a criticism; for the same reason 
the survey of contemporary English art must be limited to an enu- 
meration of some of the most prominent names. From the earlier 
part of the period here under discussion, the memory of Sterndale 
Bennett alone survives, and his works are still occasionally heard 
in our concert-rooms. The veteran composers, Mr. John Barnett, 
Mr. Charles Salaman, and Sir George Macfarren are still amongst 
us; Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. Barnby, and Mr. Cusins are well re- 
puted both as composers and conductors. Among the younger 
men Mr. John Francis Barnett, Mr. Wingham, Mr. Stanford, 
Mr. Hubert Parry, Mr. G. H. Lloyd, Mr. Cowen, more successful 
as a writer of symphonies than as a dramatic composer, Mr. Goring 
Thomas, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Corder, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, so far 
as outward success is concerned, may be referred to as by a long way 
the first of English composers. Church music, in which England 
has excelled for many centuries past, has not of course been silent 
during the present reign ; and the modern school of English organists, 
founded by Samuel Wesley, and including such men as Mr. Hopkins, 
Mr. Best, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Bridge, Mr. Kendrick Pyne, and many 
others, need not shun comparison with the foreigner. 

The question how much of the work done and being done by these 
and other men will become historical, or whether many or any of 
their compositions will be remembered fifty years hence, it would be 
premature to decide. Certain it is that our English school has given 
signs of various and valuable gifts, and the long mooted discussion 
as to whether England is or is not a musical country can no longer 
be said to be sub judice. Mr. Cowen’s symphonies—particularly “The 
Scandinavian” and the ‘“ Welsh,’ which have made their way 
to most European and American concert-rooms—I am prepared to 
class amongst the best specimens of symphonic writing that could be 
produced by any living master at home or abroad. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
maiden effort in opera, Colomba, showed dramatic qualities of 
a very high order indeed, as did also the first and the fourth 
acts of the TZroubadour and the so-called dream-scene of the 
oratorio The Rose of Sharon. If the promise here held out has 
not been altogether fulfilled in other works by Mr. Mackenzie, 
the fault lies perhaps less with the composer than with the circum- 
stances in which London musicians are compelled to work, surrounded 
as they are by the turmoil of the largest city in the world, and im- 
pelled by competition to produce against time and in excess of the 
degree of spontaneous inspiration allotted to man. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s position in the history of our music is altogether exceptional, 
if not unique. Royalty has delighted to honour him, and the popular 
verdict has endorsed the opinion of “‘society;” yet his time is chiefly 
occupied in the production of operettas which, excellent though 
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they are of their kind, are not the class of work upon which 
great reputations are generally founded. That this singularly 
gifted composer is capable of treading the higher walks of the 
art is sufficiently proved by such a work as The Golden Le- 
gend, the opening movement of which, with its novel and poetic 
effect of cathedral bells made vocal and articulate, in my opinion 
reveals imaginative qualities of no common order, although 
the Berlin critics—who, by the way, went into raptures over the 
Mikado—failed to see it. Let us hope that Sir A. Sullivan will rise 
to still higher things in the future. The graceful, although not 
dramatically very powerful, muse of Mr. Goring Thomas, the author 
of Esmeralda and Nadeshda, claims a passing tribute. This 
composer, nurtured in the traditions of the Opéra Comique, 
possesses some of the most charming qualities of the French school, 
and there is no reason why Englishmen should appreciate him less 
on that account, for art is distinctly an international thing; it isa 
matter of give and take amongst the peoples of the earth, and any 
nation that would proudly seclude itself from this continual inter- 
change would, in the words of Othello, cut off 


‘¢ The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up.” 


In the same sense that Mr. Goring Thomas is influenced by 
France, Mr. C. Villiers Stanford embodies in his music some of the 
best features of the modern German school ; but that foreign example 
has not extinguished in him the true old English feeling is suffi- 
ciently proved by his choral ballad The Revenge, resonant with the 
roaring storms and the thunder of guns, and in short a master- 
piece of its kind. 

If amongst this array of talent a genius in the proper sense of that 
much abused term has not yet made his appearance; if in secular 
music at least we have not a distinctly national type of art, we may 
take heart of grace from the thought that the race of great composers 
is, with one or two exceptions, extinct in other countries as well as 
our own. It seems as if nature, after her effort in creating such men 
as Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, and Verdi, had 
for a time relapsed into a passive stage. The visits, or, as Buddhists 
would say, the avatars, of genius are like those of angels, few and far 
between. It is pleasant to think that the next embodiment of this 
heaven-born spirit is as likely to take place in this as in any other 
country. Here at least everything is fresh and hopeful, and the 
English prophet need no longer fear the contempt of his countrymen. 
In most respects the conditions are more favourable now than at any 
other period during the long musical epoch, a brief but necessarily 
very imperfect summary of which has been the object of this sketch. 

Francis Hurrrer. 

















THE MATERIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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A FEW years ago, on the occasion of the jubilee meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at York, it was 
the good fortune of its president, Sir John Lubbock, to narrate the 
enormous progress which had been made in the fifty years since its 
formation, in almost every branch of science, in biology and geology, 
geography and astronomy, mathematics and chemistry, and more 
especially upon matters concerning the theory of evolution, the 
antiquity of man, the co-relation of physical forces, and the conser- 
vation of energy, the spectrum analysis and its application to celes- 
tial physics, to say nothing of the innumerable applications of science 
to practical life, as, for instance, in photography, the locomotive 
engine, the electric telegraph, the spectroscope, the electric light, 
and the telephone. Would that we could record as clear and indis- 
putable progress in the science of political economy ; not, indeed, that 
its main principles have ever been successfully assailed, or that the 
results of their application have been disappointing, but because it 
is a science in which the phenomena dealt with are of a very com- 
plex character, dependent on a great variety of conditions on which 
error can easily be made, and because it deals with problems touching 
material interests by which one’s judgment is often warped. Recent 
legislation, moreover, departed on several occasions from the severe 
dictates of economic science. Against a strict adherence to the 
principles of ‘“ Laissez faire,’ a decided protest was successfully 
made in the case of the Factory and Public Health Acts. And more 
recently political expediency forced the adoption of such unecono- 
mical measures as the Irish Land Acts. But where is the science 
which has not undergone great and radical changes with new 
discoveries and more extended observation ? Place political economy 
as you please, as an independent science, or as a branch of sociology ; 
admit, as you will, that it has not yet pronounced its last dictum upon 
many points of social inquiry, and yet it must be asserted that the 
science which Adam Smith has founded and John Stuart Mill has 
elaborated is, in its main principles, a solid and positive contribution 
to human knowledge, limited, possibly, in its range, but of great 
practical value. For the last forty years, ever since Richard Cobden 
became its peripatetic teacher, England has adopted political economy 
as a basis for its economic legislation. Let us see what it has done 
for us, now that we are in a manner taking stock of our affairs, 
whilst celebrating the fiftieth year of a reign remarkable for its 
placid continuance on the affection of the people and closely asso- 
ciated with the enjoyment of political, social, and moral progress, 
Where everything is in a state of continuity, no period beginning 
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altogether afresh, but drawing its inheritance of burdens or benefits 
from its immediate predecessor, we cannot well separate one epoch 
from another. Happily, moreover, the era of Queen Victoria is 
still in the ascendant, and the web which she began to weave will, 
we trust, long remain in her hands to be taken up in due time by 
her successors with the same measure of success. Nevertheless, 
fifty years, in such times of rapid changes as we are passing, consti- 
tute a well-defined period, and it is natural to inquire how we stood 
in our material interests at the commencement of this reign, and 
how do we stand at the present moment. If we are anxious to 
know what advance has been made in the laws which bind together 
the different members or bodies of the State, we are surely as much 
interested in ascertaining whether the masses of the people are in 
the enjoyment of more or less of the comforts of life, whether they 
are advancing in intelligence and culture, whether their homes are 
purer and brighter, their manners more refined, their morals higher, 
and their character firmer and nobler. We must not expect the 
golden fruit of a thorough renovation of society to ripen too suddenly. 
But fifty years should at least show a bloom in every institution, a 
floweret in every home of the people. 

An inquiry of this nature is all the more needed at this moment, 
because while there are on all sides evidences of a decided advance in 
the economic condition of the country, complaints are also rife that 
it is by no meansall gold that glitters in our economic system. Thus 
our landowners lament the diminished value of land, and look 
askance on the free importation of corn. Our merchants declare that 
their profits are greatly reduced, and many of them throw doubts on 
the facilities afforded for the investment of an excessive amount of 
capifal.in commerce and industry by means of joint stock com- 
putes, limited. And our working classes assert that the relation 
of labour to capital must undergo a complete revision, both in 
principle and practice, before they can be said to stand on a true 
scientific foundation. Doubtless for a certain amount of grumbling 
we must always be prepared, for some will murmur even if one 
small speck of dark appear in their great heaven of blue. But is 
grumbling on such a large scale well founded? Is there any reason 
to believe, for instance, as many are bold enough to enunciaie, 
that the rich are becoming richer, and the poor poorer, or that the 
tendency of wealth now is more and more towards concentration in 
few hands? If wealth is not so well distributed as we might desire, 
whose fault is it? Can it besaid that recent legislation has favoured 
any one class at the expense of all the others? or is it not, on the 
contrary, the fact that for the last thirty years at least, and in har- 
mony with the teaching of political economy, the work of the Legis- 
lature has been to remove causes of jealousy between class and class, 
and to deal with even hands towards all members of the State ? 
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The first fact we have to deal with concerning our economic pro- 
gress is the increase of population side by side with circumstances 
which tend to diminish the amount of occupation. Within the thirty 
years from 1855 to 1885, the population of England and Wales 
increased in round numbers from 18,800,000 to 27,500,000, or in the 
proportion of 46 per cent. The population of Scotland increased 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000, or in the proportion of 33 per cent. ; 
whilst that of Ireland has diminished from 6,000,000 to 5,000,000, 
or in the proportion of 16 per cent.; the entire population of the 
United Kingdom having increased from 27,800,000 in 1855 to 
36,300,000 in 1885, or at the rate of 30 per cent. The population 
of Ireland has been in a diminishing ratio for the last fifty years, 
from the great shock given to it by the potato failure in 1846, from 
the extensive emigration which followed the loss of one of the 
principal articles of food, from the real want of sufficient industries 
within the country, the result partly of physical and geographical 
conditions, and also from the want of security and encouragement 
for the investment of capital, the result of constant wrangling and 
political disaffection. Ireland, moreover, is mainly an agricultural 
country, and she has suffered from the change which has taken place 
in the cultivation of land, from the production of grain to the 
production of cattle, requiring fewer people to work. But the 
same changes affecting the occupation of the people are operating 
in Great Britain also, not only in agricultural counties, but in 
the manufacturing centres, where machinery becomes every day 
more powerful and more generally in use. The relation of popu- 
lation to the means of living has always tasked the ingenuity of 
the philosopher and moralist, and the remedy, we apprehend, lies in 
the voluntary transference of whole families from the congested 
portions of the old world to the almost boundless fields still open and 
unoccupied in the Far West and the Antipodes. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties inherent to an increase of popu- 
lation we should be thankful for it, for after all it is the best index 
of a thriving and prosperous state. Only let us take care that the 
children now growing amongst us may be strong and intelligent, so 
that wherever their lot may be cast they may be able to render 
effective service in the work of production. In truth whatever is 
expended to promote the sanitary condition of towns, every pound 
devoted to secure abundance of good water in our large centres of 
population, every effort made to improve the houses of the poor is 
productive expenditure of the very best character. And we see the 
result of what has been done in this direction in the fact that while 
the density of the population of England and Wales has increased 
from 323 persons to the square mile in 1855, to 473 persons in 1885, 
the death rate has decreased from 22°6 per 1,000 persons living in 
1855 to 19-0 per 1,000 living in 1885. What is wanted is a strong, 
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energetic, and intelligent class of labourers, and nothing must be 
neglected to attain that end. Abundance of food, with temperance, 
sanitation, parks and open spaces, education and athletic exercises, 
labour and recreation, free libraries, museums and galleries wide 
open, all are wanted to foster the best qualities of a people by nature 
and race essentially active and robust, though somewhat wanting in 
polish. 

One of the most brilliant pieces of really economic legislation of 
modern times has certainly been the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. It was only in 1832 that Government began to realise the need 
of doing something on behalf of education, and for many years the 
Committee of Council on Education managed, not without consider- 
able opposition, to make annual grants in aid to the extent of some 
£30,000. It had long, indeed, been felt that inasmuch as ignorance 
is an evil affecting both persons and property, touching the material 
prosperity as well as the moral well-being of the whole body of 
the people, it was a clear public duty to provide such funds as 
might be necessary for securing efficient instruction for as large 
a proportion of the juvenile population as could be embraced. 
But a large and influential section of the community contended that 
education might safely be left to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, and that in any case religious bodies and private phi- 
lanthropy might be trusted to provide what was required. And so 
years and years passed without any effective steps being taken. 
Experience, however, proved that the means of public instruction 
were in distribution, quantity, and quality altogether inadequate to 
the exigencies of the population, and under its teaching public 
opinion gradually ripened in favour of strong action till Mr. Forster, 
with rare consideration for all existing interests, succeeded in carrying 
his measure. The effects of the Act of 1870 on the whole policy of 
the country regarding education have been very great. In 1855, the 
grants for public education in Great Britain amounted to £396,621 ; 
in 1885 they amounted to £4,013,000. The total vote for education, 
science, and art in 1855 was £831,670, and in 1885 £5,574;000. 
The average number of scholars in attendance in the primary 
schools in Great Britain, which in 1855 was 569,000, rose in 1885 
to 3,826,280, and the number of persons who signed their marriage 
register by marks in England and Wales, diminished from 29°5 per 
100 of the men, and 41:2 per cent. of the women married, or a mean 
of 35:4 per 100 in 1855, to 10°7 per cent. of the men, and 12-9 per 
cent. of the women, or a mean of 12-9 per cent. of the persons 
married in 1885. This is a great advance ; but a Royal Commission 
is now sitting on Education, and we may expect still greater changes 
in the way of secondary, technical, and even university education, 
with results probably as important and beneficial. 

The productive power of the British population is very great. 
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Taking the amount of exports as an index, it would appear that 
after providing for home wants, the people of the United Kingdom 
are able to produce an excess of work for other people consider- 
ably greater than what is performed by most other countries; only 
we must remember that over and above a large population we 
make an enormous use of steam power and mechanical agency. It is 
in this way that the efficiency of the human agent has been so greatly 
augmented of late years. In 1855 the quantity of coal produced 
was 61,000,000 tons; in 1885 it was 159,000,000 tons. In 1855 
there were produced 3,200,000 tons of pig iron; in 1885 the quantity 
produced was 7,400,000 tons. In all the principal industries of the 
country there has been an enormous increase in the quantity of 
work produced in proportion to the number of persons employed. 
The hours of labour have been reduced by the Factory Laws. 
Saturday half-holiday has been extensively adopted. Our workpeople 
are evidently taking their work much more easily than they were 
able to do in times gone by, and yet production has become im- 
mensely greater. Human power lies now less in the hand than in 
the head, and though both are required, this is the age not of the 
dull spirit or of the abject slave, but of men of quick intelligence, 
of ready resources, and of steady and persevering habits of labour 
and industry. 

The three great divisions of production in the United Kingdom 
are agriculture, the mineral and textile industries, and commerce, and 
including shipping and banking. All classes connected with land 
and agriculture have been greatly perplexed of recent years in con- 
sequence of the series of bad harvests which have been experienced, 
accompanied by very low prices of grain, the result of greatly 
increasing imports. But there is no reason to be very much dis- 
heartened. Agricultural statistics are not available for any 
lengthened period, but in the fifteen years from 1870 to 1885 their 
leading features have been an increase of 1,700,000 acres in the 
total cultivated area of the United Kingdom, a decrease of 2,000,000 
acres in the corn and green crops, and an increase in the acreage 
in clover and permanent pasture to the extent of 3,600,000 acres 
with an increase of 1,700,000 in the number of cattle and a decrease 
of 2,700,000 in the number of sheep. The prices of wheat and 
other grain in common with the prices of every article have been 
very low of late years, and that had the effect of discouraging 
the planting of wheat. But it remains yet to be seen whether 
it can be profitable to the growers in any part of the world 
to send us wheat at 30s. per quarter, and whether with less competi- 
tion in shipping the freight of grain will continue as low as it has 
been. As it is, Australian and Indian wheat cannot be brought to 
England for less than 33s. per quarter, taking into account only 
the original cost of cultivation and cost of transport, without any 
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allowance for the cost of the land, interest of capital or any profit to 
the farmer beyond labourer’s wages. The probabilities are that the 
cost of production, together with other expenses of freight, insurance 
and commission, will not allow of wheat being sold in this market 
with a moderate profit at much below 38s. to 40s. per quarter. 
And at that price agriculturists may yet be able to hold their own 
with perfect free trade in corn. Be it as it may, it is well to 
realise the fact that, dependent as this country has become for 
more than half of its consumption of bread on foreign produce, it 
would be utterly impossible for any Government to propose the 
reinstatement of any tax on corn, whether great or small. We must 
not forget that the average price of wheat from 1855 to 1884 has 
been 51s. per imperial quarter, and that for a long time after free 
trade in corn has been established the agricultural interests have 
been flourishing, the rent of land has been well sustained, and the price 
of produce continued remunerative. If, moreover, the price of grain 
has been of late years exceptionally low, surely the price of meat has 
ruled decidedly high. 

In the industrial world continuous interest has been created in 
the demand of labour to participate in a larger degree in the 
product of industry. The question much discussed has been, what 
are the best means, consistent with justice and equity, for bringing 
about a more equal division of the daily products of industry 
between capital and labour, so that it may become possible for all 
to enjoy a fair share of material comfort and intellectual culture ? 
Has the increase of the products of industry within the last hun- 
dred years tended more to the benefit of capitalists and employers 
or to that of the working-classes, whether artisans, labourers, or 
others? Would a more general distribution of capital or of land 
promote or impair the production of wealth and the welfare of the 
community ? But after all that has been or can be said, it does not 
appear that much can be done to alter essentially the present indus- 
trial system, which is essentially one of free contract between capital 
and labour. In special cases the co-operative principle in production 
may be usefully extended; and with a certain class of workpeople 
the. best known and trusted, the grant of an addition of a share of 
profits to the stated wages may prove a great inducement to labour and 
industry, and may tend to the increase of production; but these must 
ever remain exceptions to the general rule, and for the simple reason 
that the great body of employers have no direct knowledge of the in- 
dustrial capacity or of the moral character of the great body of work- 
people. Meanwhile, it is indisputable that under any system wages 
must rise or fall according to the supply and demand of labour; that 
the rates of wages or the amount of earnings of artisans and labourers 
in the principal industries have risen in proportion to increasing 
productiveness, and that the rights of labour are more fully recognised 
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with the advance of education and the better feeling among employers 
and employés. 

The amount of trade is very large. It is convenient to compare 
the extent of our trade at different times by the declared value of . 
our imports and exports, as on the whole more perspicuous and 
definite than by any statistics of quantities. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the value of produce and manufactures is subject 
to great fluctuations, and that it often gives an erroneous impression 
of the real bulk of business. Thus it was shown by Mr. Giffen, of 
the Board of Trade, that if the value of imports and exports of 1883 
was calculated at the prices current in 1873, the sum total would 
have amounted to nearly £200,000,000 more than was declared. Low, 
however, as present prices are, the amount of trade now carried on 
by the United Kingdom shows an enormous increase upon what it 
was thirty years ago. In 1855 the imports of the United Kingdom 
were valued af £143,543,000, or at the rate of £5 3s. 2d. per head 
of the people. In 1885 the imports were valued at £370,958,000, or 
at the rate of £10 4s. 3d. per head, showing an increase of 98 per 
cent. The exports of British produce and manufacture in 1855 were 
valued at £95,688,000, or at the rate of £3 8s. 10d. per head. In 
1885 they amounted to £213,045,000, or at the rate of £5 17s. 3d. 
per head. While the total trade rose from £260,235,000 in 1855, or 
at the rate of £9 7s., to £642,372,000, or at the rate of £17 13s. 7d. 
per cent., showing an increase of 89 per cent. 

But though such increase is on the whole eminently satisfactory, 
it is well to remember that other countries have of late years 
awakened to the necessity of promoting commerce and manufacture ; 
and that England is no longer in this respect in the enjoyment of 
an uncontested supremacy. On all sides we see that considerable 
amount of capital has been accumulated, and that with more confi- 
dence it is more readily employed in industrial pursuits; that power- 
ful machinery is everywhere at hand; and that labour is abundant, and 
in money value, if not in real efficiency, it is certainly cheaper than 
in this country. While with the introduction of railways, the want 
of fuel within the State is less felt, and the necessary quantity of 
motive power is more readily provided. As a matter of fact, many 
continental States are much less dependent now than they once were 
on British goods. Not only can they provide for their own wants, 
though at a little more cost than they would have to pay for in this 
market, but in many cases they can even compete with British manu- 
facturers in the foreign markets. Doubtless most of their manufac- 
turers maintain their position simply at the expense of the consumers, 
yet the result is that the market is supplied and our manufactures 
are ina manner set aside. The National Fair Trade Association is 
urging on the nation not to admit free of duty the produce of such 
nations as place hindrances to the introduction of British goods ; but 
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by so doing we would injure ourselves, for we would have to pay 
dearer for all we consume, encourage reliance on legislative help 
instead of inducing more effort for improvement and economy, and 
perhaps, in the end, fail in our endeavour to make such nations take 
our goods, What has been the relative progress accomplished of 
late years by some of the most important countries may be seen 
from the following table :— 
TOTAL (SPECIAL) TRADE OF THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES 
IN MILLIONS. 
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These figures are instructive. But care must be taken in forming 
conclusions. In 1860 Russia had scarcely emerged from the disorder 
of the Crimean War, and it is natural that her subsequent progress 
would be considerable. Her exports, moreover, consist mainly of 
raw products and articles of food. Holland and Belgium have 
made an enormous progress, but the smaller the amount on which 
the percentage is calculated, the larger it often looks. Some descrip- 
tions of Belgian manufacture come into competition with British 
manufactures, but they do so at best in a limited manner. The 
commerce of France is proportionally larger because her population 
does not increase, but the general character of French exports differs 
much from the British. And as for the United States of America 
their exports mainly consist of raw products and articles of food, 
which enter in no competition with ours. Britain might well be afraid 
of competition if she were to lag behind any of the more advancing 
countries in either world, in occupying every vantage ground open for 
capital andindustry. She may be afraid of competition if she should 
cease to be in the van of mechanical engineering, in the discovery and 
use of new motive powers, and in producing goods of real solidity and 
cheapness. But there is no occasion for such lagging behind, and 
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no danger of it. On the contrary, the people are fully alert to the 
need of effort, and I have no doubt we shall ere long see British 
industry, like a giant refreshed, arising once more, and achieving new 
and greater conquests in the great field of industrial competition. 

If in our foreign trade we have to meet strong competitors, in 
shipping there is no longer any such danger. At one time the 
United States tonnage was drawing near that of the United Kingdom, 
but for many years past American shipping has fallen in the rear, 
and other countries are considerably behind in this department of 
industry. British tonnage has increased from 4,349,000 in 1855 to 
7,430,000 tons in 1885, or 70 per cent. on the thirty years; and what 
is still more important, steam tonnage has increased from 381,000 tons 
in 1855 to 3,973,000 tons in 1886. At one time timber sailing ships 
were constructed in all coasting places with timber at hand. Iron ships 
can only be built where coal and iron are available, and Great Britain 
has the advantage of the same. An evidence, moreover, of the 
enormous employment of our shipping and of the activity of the 
British ports is afforded by the fact, that whereas in 1855 the tonnage 
entered inwards and outwards with cargo and in ballast amounted 
to 14,489,000 tons, in 1885 the tonnage rose to 64,281,000 tons. 
British shipowners showed marvellous spirit and energy in the readi- 
- ness with which they possessed themselves of the largest share of the 
traflic in the Suez Canal. From its first initiation till its opening, 
that enterprise was wholly French, and Marseilles on the Mediter- 
ranean was near at hand; but before the French awoke to the 
exigency British shipowners provided the tonnage required, and now 
77 per cent. of the traffic is in British hands. 

It seems too late in the day to recall the first opening of the 
railway passenger train between Liverpool and Manchester, yet 
it is only within the Queen’s reign that railways have become 
the only general mode of travelling, whilst for many years third- 
class passengers were only able to travel by very slow trains. 
How different matters are in this respect since the Midland Rail- 
way Company had the good sense to put third-class carriages 
on every train, quick or slow! One of the most gratifying features 
of the age in which we live, is that many of the most prized 
comforts and conveniences of life, once within the sole right of 
the privileged classes, have become the common patrimony of all ; 
and certainly travelling at forty or fifty miles an hour at a penny 
per mile, and sending a letter from one end of the country to the 
other for one penny, are advantages placed within the reach of 
the poorest which all can appreciate, Within the thirty years from 
1855 to 1885, the number of miles open for traffic in the United 
Kingdom has increased from 8,280 to 19,169, the capital paid up 
from £297,000,000 to £816,000,000, the number of passengers carried 
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from 119,000,000 to 697,000,000 and the total traffic receipts from 
£21,507,000 to £69,556,000. As for the Post Office under the 
wonder-working power of Sir Rowland Hill’s penny postage, also 
introduced within the last fifty years, the number of chargeable letters 
delivered in the United Kingdom increased from 456,000,000 in 
1855 to 1,403,000,000 in 1885, besides 49,000,000 newspapers and 
book-packets and 172,000,000 post cards. 

Whilst abounding evidence is at hand that all the avenues of 
wealth have expanded within the last fifty years, and more especially 
within the period for which statistical facts are more complete and 
comparable, not less irrefragable are the proofs that the incomes of 
the people are considerably greater, and that the comforts of life are 
much more diffused than they once were. Of the income of those 
who are in the receipt of £200 and upwards a year we have a reliable 
account in the amount assessed to income-tax, on the declaration of 
the recipients themselves. The figures are as follows :— 


THE MATERIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


TOTAL ANNUAL VALUE OF PROPERTY AND PROFITS ASSESSED 
IN MILLION POUNDS. 
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According to these figures this important portion of the national 
income has more than doubled in amount in the thirty years, 
though when calculated on an increasing population the increase is 
reduced to 60 per cent. The amount of income per head in England 
and Wales is considerably larger than in Scotland and Ireland, but 
the increase of income in these portions of the kingdom is even greater 
than in England and Wales; the income of Ireland especially, on a 
reduced population, showing a very considerable increase. In com- 
paring the relative income of the three kingdoms we must remem- 
ber that the assessments in the Metropolis include, now more than 
ever, incomes really belonging not only to the provinces in England 
and Wales, but to Scotland and Ireland, in consequence of the great 
extension of Joint-Stock Companies having their principal seat in 
London. 

The income-tax assessments give us some clue to the distribution 
of wealth in so far as such income is derived from trades and 
professions charged under Schedule D, as follows :— 


































NUMBER OF PERSONS OF £200 


FROM 1836 TO 1886. 


AND UPWARDS 
PROFITS CHARGED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Incomes. 


Number of , 


persons. Amount. 


| £ 
£200 to £1,000 73,447 | 25,374,000 





a 
£1,000 to £50,000 9,930 | 29,592,000 
£50,000 and upwards | 41 3,522,000 
| 83,418 | 58,488,000 


| } | 
} 


Year ending April 5, 1855. 


Year ending April 5, 1885. 


Number of 


persons. | Amount, 
£ 
211,963 54,326,000 
23,597 70,956,000 
104 9,516,000 


235,664 134,798,000 


AND AMOUNT 
(SCHEDULE D.) 
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OF 


Number of 
assessments per 
1,000,000 of popu- 








lation. 
1855. 1885, 
2,641 | 5,839 
357 650 
14 | 28 

| 
3,012 | 6,492 








Though the number of persons charged under this schedule gives 
but a meagre indication of the total number paying income-tax, it is 
evident that the proportion of persons upon the increased population 
with an income of £200 and upwards has more than doubled in the 
thirty years, and that with the larger number of recipients and a 
larger total income the average assessment has actually become less, 
If we capitalise each description of income at the number of years’ 
purchase it is worth in the market, the following are the results :— 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN MILLION 
POUNDS. 





Year ending | 











Year ending 











1855. 5th April, 1865. | 5th April, 1885. 

3 ‘. * . 

3 g| 3 5 Z 

3 Description of Income. s e. 8 S 

77 aa oO pa o) 

£ £ | £ £ 
A | Land at 30 years’ purchase 62 1,860 65 1,950 
A Houses at 15 se 69 1,035 | 129 1,935 
A | Quarries and Mines at 4 ne 2) 20 | 9 36 
A Other profits at 20 a 25 250 | 53 1,060 
B_ | Occupation of land at 10! 26 260 | 30 300 

C | Funded property, Foreign and Colonial, 
at 20 years’ purchase ‘ 6 150 | 3 325 
D | Trade and Profession at 15 years’ pure 1ase | 124 1,860 231 3,465 
317 | 5,435 530 | 9,071 
| Excess of income assessed under Sche- 
| dule B. ; 30 P 35 P 
Income from interest on " British F unds, 
Schedule C 26 P 27 ? 
Income from salaries, Schedule B 22 P 38 ? 
‘ as 
395 » | 630 ? 





It j is indeed wonderfal to » think, that i in twenty years the capital 


(1) The income from occupation of land under Schedule B is taken at half the amount 
assessed in England and Wales, and a third of the amount in Scotland and Ireland for 


both periods. 
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of the United Kingdom has increased to the extent of £3,636,000,000, 
or at the rate of about £180,000,000 per annum. The capitalised 
amount nearly doubled itself, but the realised portion is only what 
has been invested in house property, in railways and other public 
works or in solid foreign or colonial investments. All such figures, 
moreover, must be taken with great caution, because in many cases 
the present income is not a safe index of the capital it represents. 
Large are also the incomes of those not paying income tax, includ- 
ing, as they do, those of many of the professional classes, of the 
lower middle classes, and of the whole of the labouring classes. 
Calculations have been made of the total amount of such incomes, and 
an aggregate may safely be taken at the gross amount of some 
£300,000,000 in 1855, and £500,000,000 in 1885. But again any esti- 
mate of such income must at best be only approximate, for the annual 
earnings of the labouring classes depend not only on the rates of their 
weekly wages or earnings, but on the continuity of their employment 
in the course of the year. It is, indeed, admitted on all hands, that 
wages are higher at this time than they were, though in recent 
years the demand for work having not been so urgent, wages in 
many cases have not been sustained; and in some, as in agriculture, 
have actually fallen. The real difficulty, however, with which the 
lower middle and the labouring classes have to contend does not so 
much arise from any diminished income as from the general adoption 
of a more costly mode of living with a view to the enjoyment of 
more comforts, and also out of deference to the more luxurious habits 
now prevailing. The necessity of paying a higher rent for a decent 
house, the cost of travelling often from the house to the workshop, 
the necessary payments for education, the payments required for 
clubs, the cost of the daily newspapers, the expenses connected with 
the Saturday, and often Monday, afternoon relaxation, and the 
bank-holiday trip, the heavy expense in drink and tobacco, accom- 
panied with the calls of the tax-gatherer, added to the cost of food, 
clothing, doctors’ bills, &c., form in the aggregate a sum higher 
than the wages earned are able to meet. And once new expensive 
habits are introduced into the household, it is not easy to depart from 
them. We have an evidence of the increasing expenditure of the 
people in articles of food and drink in the quantities of the principal 
imported and excisable articles retained for home consumption per 
head of the total population of the United Kingdom as follows :— 
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It has been objected that the consumption of foreign corn, bacon, 
butter, and cheese may have been larger in consequence of the 
diminished production of home products; but there is a large uni- 
form increase in the consumption of all the other imported articles. 
Let it not be imagined, however, that nothing is being set aside for 
the rainy day. ‘The capital held by the savings banks witness to 
the contrary, as will be seen in the following figures :— 


Ireland. United Kingdom.| 


Year. England and Wales,| Scotland. 

— 
£ £ £ £ | 

1855 30,613,000 2,033,000 | 1,616,000 34,263,000 
1885 | 80,651,000 8,946,000 4,456,000 94,053,000 | 
| | 
* 

Increase p.c. 166 340 176 174 





A much greater amount is also invested in building societies, 
friendly societies, and industrial and provident societies. Happily 
too there is a considerable decrease of pauperism. In 1855 the 
number of paupers in England and Wales was 852,000, or one 
pauper to 22 of the population. In 1885 the number of paupers 
was 808,000, giving 1 pauper to every 34 of the population. And 
there is no evidence whatever that such diminution of pauperism 
arises from the greater rigour with which the poor law is now admi- 
nistered. The truth of the matter is, that whilst great poverty 
exists in a limited number of cases, especially in large towns, the 
bulk of the people are in a better condition than they once were. 
Whilst their incomes are somewhat greater, most articles of food and 
clothing are cheaper, the purchase value of the sovereign having 
become greater. Crime has also considerably diminished in proportion 
to population—not only heavy offences, but cases of stealing and lar- 
ceny, malicious,offences, and cases of assault. In the cases of drunk- 
enness there appears to be an increase, but this is less a proof of 
increasing excess of drink than of the sterner sense in which the 
vice is regarded by the entire community. And we have a clear evi- 
dence of social progress in the fact that whereas in 1857-8 there were 
only 1,222,000 electors on the register in all the parliamentary 
constituencies in the United Kingdom, in 1886-7 the number has 
increased to 5,848,000, or in the proportion of 386 per cent. 

Bringing together in a graphic manner, in the annexed diagram, 
the progress of all the various items indicative of economic, social, 
and, so far as it is possible to obtain, of moral progress in the United 
Kingdom from 1855 to 1885, it will be seen that they have all con- 
siderably exceeded the increase of population, and that they go far to 
indicate a substantial improvement in the well-being of the people. 
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The principle of the diagram is simply this. Taking the statis- 
tical facts already stated, having reference to the year 1855, as the 
index number, representing 100, in relation to the facts given for 
1885, the numbers at the top of the page indicate the percentage of 
increase or decrease upon the same. Thus, whilst the number of 
railway passengers, which increased from 119,000,000 in 1855 to 
697,000,000 in 1885, shows an increase of 485 per cent., the line 
extending accordingly under that figure, the number of persons 
committed for trial, having diminished from 26,000 to 13,500, or 48 
per cent., the line retrocedes to 52. 

With the influence of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition and 
Colonial Conferences still upon us, it is difficult to separate altogether 
the interests of the Kingdom from those of the Empire. It is impor- 
tant to remember that if the British Isles are for ever limited within 
their old boundaries, the British Empire is constantly enlarging, not 
simply by the addition of territories newly discovered or acquired, 
but by the increasing capacities and resources of those colonies and 
dependencies which have long belonged to the United Kingdom. 
These gigantic colonies, fast growing into empires, have not risen 
under instruction or guidance of authority, nor on the initiation or 
fostering care of the State, but by the spontaneous action of the 
people, who as by instinct have sought out the countries best suited 
for their labour and wants, or as more likely to open for them a new 
field for trade and commerce. Experience has indeed shown how 
vastly superior is a colonial system free and untrammelled over one 
close and fettered. So long as India was the monopoly of a com- 
mercial company, the commercial relations between England and 
India were of the most limited nature. Immediately the monopoly 
ended, the trade with India immensely increased. The conditions of 
territories like those of Australia and British North America, pre- 
viously lying helpless for want of workers, and a well-trodden and 
thickly-peopled State like India, are of course widely different, but 
both India and the colonies manifest the strength of purpose, the skill 
and tact, which make the British race the colonisers par excellence. 

Much has been said of late on the assumed change of front on the 
part of some public writers respecting the real value of colonies. No 
economist has ever doubted the immense advantage resulting from 
the superior productiveness of capital and labour when applied in a 
new country and fresh soil; or the relief which the colonies have 
afforded, and still afford, to the pressure of population on the means 
of existence in the mother country. It is fully admitted, moreover, 
on all hands that much of the increase and prosperity of the 
colonies must be ascribed to the order and security which they have 
enjoyed under a strong Government like that of England. The only 
question is, how far is the protection afforded by the colonial bond 
still necessary for the security and independence of such colonies ; 
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and how far, in the event of any one of the colonies being able 
to maintain order, security, and independence for herself, without 
such protection from the mother country, and declaring herself free, 
the trade of the United Kingdom with the same, or the inducement 
to emigration to such colonies, would cease or diminish. The problem is 
happily not within the range of practical politics. But it is safe to say 
that common nationality, common language, and common institutions, 
will always prove a strong magnet to draw to one another the scattered 
portions of the British race. Every colonist knows the value of the 
British market for colonial products. British capital will more and 
more be required in order to bring into cultivation the vast lands 
still untilled, in order to construct great trunk lines of railways, and 
to aid the mighty industries yet to arise, and we venture to say, that 
the stores of knowledge and the wealth of art which adorn the mother 
country, will always be regarded with reverence and affection by 
her numerous progeny, wherever they be found, whatever be their 
destinies. 

In the thirty years between 1855 and 1885, the proportion of our 
trade with foreign countries and British colonies has not varied 
much. It was 75 and 25 per cent. respectively in 1855, and 72 and 
28 per cent. respectively in 1885. But the proportion of the total 
trade of the British colonies and India with the United Kingdom 
is considerably greater. It amounts to nearly the half. The bank- 
ing and financial transactions between the mother country and the 
colonies are also on a very large scale. And a great portion of all 
the business of the British colonies and India with foreign countries 
is settled through England. What could the British colonies do 
without their mother country ? 

In the active life of the people the sovereign takes no part, never- 
theless the Queen is the head of the State, the pivot of its political 
institutions, and we well know how close is the affinity between a 
popular and progressive government, and the economic progress of 
the nation. With stability of political institutions, the people’s 
mind is not diverted from productive industry. Confidence in the 
maintenance of peace and order, and in the administration of justice, 
animates enterprise, encourages the investment of capital and the 
diffusion of credit, and causes the whole industrial machinery to 
work at full speed. If, therefore, we find that Britain has immensely 
prospered during the last fifty years, it is not too much to assume 
that a large share of that prosperity is due to the presence of a 
sovereign intensely beloved by her people, to her sagacity in the 
choice of rulers of conspicuous ability, and to the part she has taken 
alone and with the aid of her illustrious consort, so long as he was 
spared to her and to the nation, in the framing of institutions caleu- 
lated to foster and develop the resources of the country. 

Leone Levi. 
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WE are a nation of shopkeepers; and the wise shopkeeper no less 
than the wise merchant has his stated periods for taking stock. Were 
he not to do so his business would run imminent risk of drifting to 
destruction by conduct and enterprise resting on false premises. 

As a nation, however, we are not only shopkeepers, for there 
are other matters, and many of them really sentimental, although 
neminally political, which attract and monopolise the public atten- 
tion. Fifty years ago, as a nation, we stood on an entirely different 
footing to what we now do. Fifty years ago the British Empire was 
composed of the United Kingdom and some distant settlements, and 
there was a great chartered company ruling over large portions of 
India. Such was the British Empire described by Martin and 
McCulloch. To-day, on the contrary, the British Empire is in 
reality a congeries of powerful and prosperous states in close national 
union with a host of smaller settlements and dependencies. 

The national expansion, unexampled in its rapidity and in its 
dimensions, has thrown a glamour of national pride over the material 
facts of the case which may easily mislead the shopkeeper by inciting 
him to allow sentiment the predominance over reason. It is, 
therefore, a most wholesome process to take stock of our commercial 
position at this particular turning-point in the national history, 
when, asit were, the happy union of Queen and country is celebrated 
in what would in personal relations be called a “‘ golden wedding.” 

In taking stock the business man classifies his business; and I 
propose now to take stock only of that portion of our Empire which 
lies outside the mother islands. I propose to sketch in outline the 
leading features of this growth, and thus to present a picture of the 
conditions under which we have grown to what we are. This will 
not be an inquiry of merely academic or historical character, because 
in such a picture the public will at once recognise the foundations 
on which our future action in regard to the commercial and industrial 
advance of the whole Empire must be based. I will deal in turn 
with the actual magnitude of our over-sea Empire; with the facts of 
its growth involved in the special development of its main portions, 
and lastly, with the general results of fifty years’ material develop- 
ment. 

In regard to present magnitude, we may select many points of 
view, and from each see some fresh feature of importance and 
interest. 
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If we take the leading States of Europe, we shall find they rank 
as follows, with the groups of our colonies, in regard to area, popu- 
lation, external trade, and public revenue. 


ie 














Area. Population. | Trade, Revenue. 

1. British N. America. India, France. Fraice. 

2. Australasia. Russia. Germany. Russia. 

3. Russia. Germany. India. Austria. 

4, British India, Austria. Austria. India. 

5. British S. Africa. | France. Russia. | Italy. 

6. Austria. Italy. Holland. Germany. 

7. Germany. Spain. Australasia. Spain. 

8. France. Turkey. selgium. Australasia. 

9. Spain. Crown Colonies. | Italy. North America. 
10. Crown Colonies. Belgium. | Crown Colonies. | Turkey. 
1/11. Italy. North America, | North America. | Belgium. 
12. Turkey. Holland. | Spain. Holland. 

13. Holland. Australasia. | South Africa. | Crown Colonies. 
| 14. Belgium. South Africa. | Turkey. South Africa. 





From these figures, we see that the groups of colonies I have made 
already take rank in the commercial world with the European 
Powers. This is not, of course, in intrinsic value, but in many 
respects we see that in the present, and yet more in the future, our 
colonial empire is destined to play a very prominent part in the 
world’s history. 

It may be well here to remind ourselves that the present position 
of our colonies is a resultant of exceedingly rapid but steady growth, 
a fact which may perhaps best be illustrated in tabular form. 

If we state in millions the totals of the indications of growth, we 
shall arrive at the following figures for the chief groups of colonies :— 


| | 1851 | 1871 | 1885 





Population . ‘ : : | 6 | 12 16: 

| Revenue. . ‘ ° oe ) ae 40° 
Shipping . ‘ ‘ ‘ Bi; 29° 71: 
Trade . . ° ‘ | 49° 164: 241° 








Government Loans ‘ ; 5° | 61° 226° 
| 


Index Number . ‘ ‘ | 78 


285° | 594: 

In taking stock of the present magnitude of the commercial deve- 
lopment of the empire, we must therefore not forget that we are 
dealing with an essentially progressive factor. 

Another point of view of more immediate concern, is that of trade 
with the United Kingdom. The total values of exports and imports 
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between the United Kingdom and the fifteen leading States or groups 
of colonies, rank as follows :— 


1. United States . : ' 117 millions sterling. 
2. India . ‘ . ' ‘ 63 a ns 
3. France. : ; : : 59 - a 
4. Australasia . » . ‘ 52 “ +s 
5. Germany : ; : ; om «a ss 
6. Holland . . : . 41 as * 
7. Belgium : ; . : 99 ~(C, a 
8. Crown Colonies ; ‘ a “ 
9, Russia ; ‘ , ‘ 24 ne a 
10. British North America . : wD ts ‘7 
11. Sweden and Norway - : ae aa +s 
12. China . ‘ ‘ . : 14 =«,, 
13. Spain . : , : ; 14 nd * 
14. British South Africa = E 13 Zs = 
15. Egypt . ‘ ; ‘ ° 3: 9 


We thus find that, in point of magnitude ‘of trade connection, 
our own kith and kin are already more valuable to us than the whole 
of Teutonic or the whole of Latin Europe. Again, we notice that in 
regard to the “five” quarters of the world, the figures of our trade 
stand as follows :— 


With Foreign States. With British Colonies. 


Total millions. Total millions. 
Europe . . ° 235 4= 2 per cent. of total. 
Asia ’ : ; 151 96 = 16 ss 
Africa ; ‘ 29 i4= 42 ag 
America . " : 25 18=: 7 i 
Australasia . A — 52 = 100 e 


If we watch the progress of trade in recent years we shall notice 
very interesting results. If we compare our trade for the last 
fifteen years, we see there has been actual decrease with France, 
Russia, China, Egypt, Turkey, Italy, Brazil, Portugal, and Austria. 
There has been increase with the United States, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Spain, Denmark, and the Argentine 
Republic ; but with India, and with a// our colonies, there has been 
marked increase. It is, of course, true that our colonies are “ new” 
countries, under-populated for the most part and largely unde- 
veloped. And this, no doubt, is the main cause for the steady 
increase in trade. Similar elements exist in the United States and 
the Argentine States. But with the older European countries the 
chances seem evenly balanced as to future development, so that it 
would seem wise to look rather to the development of our colonies 
than to the bettering of foreign markets for the disposal of our in- 
creasing surplus of products. 

A third point of view would be that of the capital of residents in 
the United Kingdom invested abroad. It is, of course, impossible to 
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make an accurate estimate of this. The Government securities of 
our colonies and India amount now to no less than 310 millions. 
This total consists in a major portion of loans devoted to the con- 
struction of railways, harbours, irrigation systems, and other public 
works. The proportion of such expenditure in our colonies to the 
total of Government liabilities is in round numbers 200 millions in 
reproductive works and 20 millions in non-reproductive. In addition 
to this there are extensive railway undertakings, prosperous banks, 
and a variety of industrial and mercantile undertakings, all of which 
are very largely supported by the capital of the mother islands. 

But although it is impossible to secure complete statistics of the 
total amount so invested, we may find some indication in the returns 
for Income Tax on acknowledged incomes received in the United 
Kingdom from investments in the Government stocks of the Indian, 
Colonial, and Foreign Governments. It will be well, also, to com- 
pare recent totals with those of twelve years ago. 


Income returned as | 
chargeable with 


Where invested. Income Tax. 


| Increase. | Decrease. 


1872 | 1884. | | | 





In thou- In thou- | 








| 
: | sands. | sands. | | 
India ; ‘ é ° «| 7026 | 77152 | 136 — 
| Colonies :— | 
North America . : : ‘755 =| 1°189 *384 | — 
Australasia - « «| 1804 | 4-847 | 2543 | — 
South Africa. ‘ .| 136 | °760 624 | — 
Crown : ‘ F -| 148 | 199 “56 | — 
Total British Empire. .| 9°864 [13-597 | 3.74: Ze 
Foreign :— | | 
Europe ‘ . . 5423 | 3-741 — | 1:682 
oe Wrar ee | Ll 
Africa ; : ; .| 1327 938 | — | ‘389 | 
America . «Sw Sts 2517 «| 981 | «Oe | 
aa = = 
= Seacabiagiead! 
| 9340 | 6782 | ‘89 | 2-647 
| | | 
aeons: emmenem memes T_ 
| 
Decrease . .| 2°558 








From these figures of incomes derived from capital belonging to 
residents in the United Kingdom invested in foreign, Indian and 
Colonial stocks, it is obvious not only what important investments 
are made in India and the colonies, but also that the home-keeping 
public is investing more and more within the Empire and less and 
less outside, or at all events receiving more and more income from the 
one class and less and less from the other class of investments. It 
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will be observed that the income received in the United Kingdom 
from investinents in the Public Funds of India and the colonies has 
over a period of twelve years increased from 94 to 134 millions 
sterling, while that received from investments in foreign government 
stock has decreased from 94 to 64 millions. When we remember 
the number of foreign States that have been forced at all events to 
suspend payment, and that the total amount of capital and interest 
in default and due by foreign governments has been estimated by 
high authorities at no less a sum than 273 millions sterling; we 
shall anxiously trust that the 226 millions now intrusted to our 
colonies will not suffer a like fate, and we shall be comforted in the 
recollecticn that more than 200 millions of this has been expended 
in railways and public works chiefly of an immediately reproductive 
character. 

A fourth point of view will lead us to a brief historical review of 
the industrial growth of the empire. The political and social 
energies surrounding the industries and commerce of each portion of 
the empire differ fundamentally; and it will be advisable to deal 
separately with each geographical portion. 

In general we may thus tabulate the fundamental features of the 
groups I deal with: 





| Inhabitants' Population of | 











Group. | per equare European stock| Climate. Type of 
| ‘ion Perales foNecwe suo) US | Civlation. 
| ea 1to50 Tropicaland| Asiatic con- 
| Subtropical. trolled by 
| British. 
| North America . . | 1 45 to 1 Arctic and British and 
| Temperate. French. 
Australasia . ‘ | 1 40 to 1 Temperate, | British. 
subtropical, | 
and tropical. 
South Africa . . . | 4 1 to 5 Temperate | British and 
| and sub- Dutch. 
tropical. 
Crown Colonies . . 3 1 to 12 Tropical. British, con- | 
\trolling various 
| European, | 


| 

| Native, and 
| | Slavery tradi- | 
| | tions. 





India, in regard to industries and commerce, has steadily developed 
as the British administration has spread over its extended area. 
Eighty millions sterling has been expended on State railways, and 
seventy millions has also been expended on railways on the guarantee 
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of the State. Twenty-five millions have been spent on irrigation 
works. The administration of justice has been placed on an unim- 
peachable basis, and civil government generally organized in an 
effective and complete system. The natural result has followed in 
rapid industrial and commercial growth. The greater portion of 
India being within the tropics, but large portions being without, most 
natural products may be cultivated with success. The imports and 
exports may be analysed as follows: 





| Imports. Exports. 

: : £ £ 
| Raw Materials . . . 8-1 per cent. 54°4 per cent. 
| Foods and Drinks . . 68 me 25°0 Bs 
|Bullion . . .. . 15°1 * 1:1 + 
| Manufactures ga rae 41°1 re 4°5 a 
| . | re (by 85:0 





Of the imports into India, the raw materials are chiefly coal, silk, 
and cotton; the foods and drinks chiefly sugar, salt, spices, wines, 
spirits, malt liquors, and preserved provisions. But, as is evident, 
the major portion consists of manufactures. 

Of the exports from India, among the raw materials we find opium, 
cotton, seeds, lac, dyes, hides, jute, and wool. Among the foods the 
chief are rice, wheat, tea, coffee, sugar and spices. The manufactures, 
comparatively small, consist of cotton, silk, jute, woollen textiles, and 
jewellery. 

The establishment of law and order, and the extension of railways, 
of roads, and water supplies, has enabled industries of various kinds 
to be set up and followed with success. This has been specially 
evident in the rapid increase in the new exports of wheat and tea. 
The figures are as follows: 


1876. 1881. 1886. 
Wheat Exported (cwts.) . «| 2,511,000 7,444,000 21,100,000 
| | 
Tea Exported (Ibs.) . . . «| 24,561,000 46,900,000 70,000,000 
| 











In British North America there has been great growth. The 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada and the maritime provinces 
have found in the great timber industry and in the fisheries inex- 

5 d 
haustible mines of wealth. Agriculture and stock raising have also 
5 fo] 
flourished. The great North-West remained, however, for many 
years merely a gigantic possession for the production of furs. But 
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the enterprise of the Canadian people has now, by means of the 
great Canadian Pacific Railway, opened this large fertile area to 
industry and commerce. Soil and climate seem especially suited to 
the production of cereals and the support of stock. Over the more 
eastern portions the winters, it is true, are severe; but the cold and 
frost come with greater certainty than in the more northerly por- 
tions of the United States, and with less liability to alternate thaws 
and “cold snaps” which are so fatal in their effects farther south. 
Moreover, extensive regions to the west and along the Rocky 
Mountains are protected from the extreme rigours of winter by the 
comparatively mild winds of the Pacific. Canada and Newfound- 
land bring into the markets of the world the products of both tem- 
perate and Arctic latitudes. The imports and the exports may be 
analysed as follows :— 


Imports. Export. 








| 
£ £ 
Raw Materials . | 4:4 percent. | 7°0 per cent. | 
Foods and Drinks. | 7:2 =~ ii Sh6@ 4, 
Manufactures .. 11°6 - | (— 
Bullion ‘ 6 fe : ae 
| — 
Totals. . | 23°8 19°3 | 
| 








Of the imports the raw materials consist chiefly of coal, cotton, and 
hides ; the foods and drinks of sugar, tea, grain, wines, and spirits ; the 
manufactures of cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics, hosiery and clothing, 
and hardware and leather goods. Of the exports, under the head of 
raw materials we find timber, live stock, coal, and minerals; under 
that of foods we have preserved fish, grain, and dairy produce. 

Turning to Australasia, we notice the British race has been 
reducing to industry a vast continent practically untenanted by man, 
but offering, wherever explored, abundant mineral wealth, and soil 
and climate admirably suited for all pastoral and agricultural indus- 
tries. Here again the analysis of external trade tells its own tale. 





Imports. | Exports, | 

Raw Materials . . .| 12.0 percent. 30°0 per cent. | 
Foodsand Drinks . . | 14°9 » 10°4 
Manufactures . . .| 3il ” 1°2 » | 
| Bullion Sigen ye. a” je | 3°3 ” 9°5 ” | 
| Total | 61 511 | 





Of the imports, under the head “raw materials” we find coal, 
wool, tobacco, sugar, and timber; under foods, malt liquors, wines, 
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spirits, preserved provisions and tea head the list, while every class 
of manufactured article appears to be in urgent request. 

Of the exports the chief raw materials are wool, minerals, and 
hides ; while the chief foods exported are grain and meat. 

South Africa, the Cape Colony, Natal, and the various adminis- 
tered territories, for several reasons, are slower to progress than 
Australasia and North America. Quite one half of the European popu- 
lation are the descendants of the original Dutch and Huguenot settlers, 
whose polity and character are not calculated to advance at so speedy 
a pace as that of the more purely British settlements. This element 
is, however, becoming gradually overborne by the more rapid growth, 
not only in numbers but in wealth, of the British element. The 
recent gold discoveries have given an enormous impetus to this 
advance. But the South African portion of the empire has to fight 
against the initial difficulty of a large native population continuously 
recruited from the interior of Africa, but not naturally inclined to 
labour for wages. Two retarding effects follow. In the first place the 
labour of the community is performed without energy and with diffi- 
culty; in the second place labourers of European stock are discour- 
aged, and the community thus lacks that great backbone of progress 
—a stalwart and energetic labouring population. Still an analysis 
of the external trade of South Africa tells of steady progress. 





Imports. Exports. 
| Raw Materials . . . ‘5 per cent. 3°6 per cent. 
| Foods and Drinks . . 1‘8 “ 2 re | 

Manufactures ... 31 - ‘1 a | 
| pe 3 _ 3°4 me | 
J 57 73 | 


Of the imports, clothing, hardware, and spirits are the chief ; 
while of the exports, wool, hides, minerals, ostrich feathers, and 
diamonds are the staple. 

In regard to the Crown colonies, we have three classes. There 
are the plantation colonies of the tropics, where British capital and 
British management employ a large coloured population in the pro- 
duction of tropical produce. We have trading stations like Hong 
Kong and Singapore, where British manufactures are distributed over 
surrounding countries, and the produce of those countries collected, 
in exchange, for transference to England. In addition there isa 
chain of strategic outposts which, in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Pacific, give footholds for commerce and stations for the 
defence or the supply of the great trade routes. An analysis of the 
total external trade of these various Crown colonies yields the fol- 
lowing results :— 
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| 
| The Crown Colonies. Imports. Exports. 
| 
OS a ee Fe a : 
| Raw Materials. . , 6°2 per cent.|14°1 per cent. 
Foods and Drinks . ; : . 113°2 am ., aie 
| Manufactures . : : : . 13-9 eR os ee 
| Bullion . ‘ ; ; ; -1 16 2 Os 
} — 
Total . .  .(|34°9 [33° 
| 





From this analysis we learn that these Crown colonies are ex- 
cellent markets for manufactures and also consume large quantities 
of preserved provisions, especially fish, breadstuffs, malt liquors, and 
spirits, while they send out in return fibres, minerals, sugar, tea, 
coffee, spices, and what used to be known by the generic term, 
colonial produce. 

A further analysis of totals tells us that the export and import 
of foods and raw materials on the one hand, and of manufactures 
on the other, is as follows :— 


| 2 SE ee ee ee ee Tee 

















| United Kingdom. India and Colonies. 
Exports — 
Foods and Raw Materials . 48° 189° 
Manufuctures . ‘ ‘ 182° ae 
Imports 
| Foods and Raw Materials. 392° 95°6 
Manufactures . ‘5 ; 35° 101° | 


We thus see that while of the total imports into the United King- 
dom one-tenth only is manufactures, of the exports no less than 
four-fifths consist of manufactures. On the other hand, while the 
imports into India and the colonies are made up in equal] shares of 
raw materials and manufactures, of the goods exported only one- 
twenty-fifth consist of manufactures and twenty-four twenty-fifths 
of foods and raw materials. These figures thus tell a clear story as 
to the economic position, and well illustrate the fact that the colonies 
and India are the commercial and industrial counterparts of the 
mother islands. 

In thus taking stock of the commerce of the Empire we are led 
to see how essential it is to preserve and promote the freest and 
closest commercial intercourse, between all parts of our Empire. 
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The opening up of new territory and development of untouched 
sources of natural wealth is proceeding apace, chiefly because the 
colonies have at command the surplus of capital and of population 
overflowing from the mother islands. 

The rapidity of this growth, and the fact that it is in the main a 
distinct growth of the past fifty years, have been dwelt upon at every 
turn in the Jubilee celebration. A condensed statement yields the 
following interesting facts : 











1837. | 1887. 

| 

| Area governed, square miles . . . | 1,100,000 | 8,400,000 

Population, European stock. . . . 2,100,000 | 10,000,000 

a Coloured. . . . . . | 98,100,000 | 262,000,000 

| State Revenues £ 24,000,000 | 122,000,000 

| External Trade . o> lat - aoe 102,000,000 730,000,000 | 

Shipping . .... . =. . Tons| 8,700,000 62,000,000 | 
| 

| 

| Index Number | 236,000, 000 | 1,194,400,006 


In round numbers the British Empire kas grown five-fold in fifty 
years: and all this while, and up to the present day, India, and the 
colonies have maintained their economic position as great markets 
for the absorption of precisely those manufactures which seem to 
find their natural home of origin in the British Islands, and as great 
areas of supply for those very foods and raw materials which the 
dense and busy population of the home islands have neither the land 
nor the leisure to produce. The signs of the times distinctly indicate 
that these economic relations will continue for many years to come. 
Manufactures of course develop wherever population concentrates, 
and the wide areas of new soil are most easily reduced to subjection 
by the machinery and the tools made in populous centres. The hard 
facts of trade show that this natural law is fully obeyed in actual 
business transactions, And it is also to be noticed that while the 
capital of the mother country more and more seeks investment in 
the colonies and less and less in foreign countries, there is also a 
growing tendency for the purveyors of the home market to seek 
the goods they desire from the colonies rather than from foreign 
countries. It is a remarkable fact that whereas twenty-five years 
ago nearly all the wheat and flour imported into the United King- 
dom came from foreign lands, there has been a steady annual increase 
in the amount imported from within the limits of the empire, and at 
this day the proportion of this national supply is already one-quarter 
that of the whole supply. 

In all genuine popular movements, however much they may on 
the surface appear to be inspired by sentiment, there will surely be 
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found a basis of economic fact. ~ The desire for a customs-union 
of the British Empire, which now finds so many and such ardent 
advocates, is without doubt based on the actual’ trade-growth 
of the empire. In our stock-taking we see this clearly set out. 
There is, as it were, a public consciousness that commercial inter- 
course within the empire must be as little impeded as can be. But 
there is this difficulty, that the colonies are fast developing a great 
trade with foreign countries. Already this amounts to probably 
30 millions in annual value. It is therefore necessary to be cautious 
in advocating, as some do, the sudden setting up of a Zollverein. 

At the same time there is a growing conviction that the trade of 
the empire, that is the trade of the subjects of her Majesty carried 
on within the limits of the national empire, should not be liable to 
restrictions or interference at the hands of foreign States. In this 
direction it is hoped action will gradually be taken, and, in the 
course of years, the principle affirmed that all trade within the 
empire is distinctly of a national character, so far as foreign nations 
are concerned. There are those who desire to see the Imperial and 
the Colonial Governments uphold the idea that all traffic and inter- 
course between the various parts of the ‘empire are in the nature of 
domestic or coasting trade, and that no foreign State, whether by 
treaty or otherwise, has any right to share in or to criticise fiscal or 
other regulations that may be applied to this trade. The idea is 
that, whatever the local charges levied on the ships or goods of this 
national intercourse, foreign ships and goods have no right to the 
same treatment. On this system vessels and their cargoes arriving 
in Quebec from Barbados, in Melbourne from Hong Kong, or in 
the Thames from Cork, would be treated as “ coasters,’’ subject to any 
dues that might be laid on them by the proper authorities, but not 
necessarily subject to the tariffs laid in these ports on ships and 
cargoes arriving from ports in foreign States. 

To sum up, in taking stock in this the fiftieth year of her Majesty’s 
reign, we shall be wise thoroughly to sift and marshal the remark- 
able facts of our fifty years of national development; we shall 
notice that the great growth of the mother country would have been 
far otherwise but for the accompanying growth of the Colonial 
Empire, and we shall see that the marvellous growth of the colonies 
would have been stunted and retarded but for the fact that they 
were the economic counterpart of the thriving mother islands. Each 
has proved a blessing and a necessity to the other, and if both are 
wise both will endeavour to prolong and to develop a connection of 
such great mutual advantage. 

Grorce Bapren-PowELL. 











IN PARLIAMENT. 
By A GLADSTONIAN M.P. 


Tur last Parliament, the briefest and most democratic of the 
reign, was destroyed by the exuberance of its own energy. The 
present House owes its existence to a reaction. It was elected for 
the purpose of leaving the Irish question unsettled; and, as it has 
by this time become patent to all, and is acknowledged by all, that 
the measures of reform on which England, Scotland and Wales are 
intent, must remain in abeyance as long as the Irish difficulty 
‘blocks the way;*'the result is that nothing has or will be done in 
the direction of satisfying the demands of the new democracy. The 
only practical piece of work accomplished during the Autumn Session 
consisted in the rejection of Mr. Parnell’s bill for the relief of the 
Irish tenantry. The only subjects to which the House has devoted 
its attention during the present year are Closure and Coercion, the 
first of which was introduced for the purpose of rendering the second 
possible. 

If the object of the Government, in forcing the question of 
repressive legislation for Ireland upon the consideration of the 
House, was to do nothing, the first rule of procedure has enabled 
them to do it remarkably well. It may be regarded as certain that 
the stern application of the closure, by arousing angry passions and 
disposing members’ minds to active resistance, has a tendency to 
lengthen rather than to shorten the duration of debates. Thence 
arise mutual recriminations and much bitterness of feeling. Worst 
of all, the chair, which, like Cesar’s wife, should be above suspicion, 
has been dragged into the conflict. On the memorable night on 
which the Crimes Bill was read a first time, although no obstruction 
properly so called had taken place, the Speaker offered no objection 
when the leader of the House rose for the purpose of moving ‘that 
the question be now put.’ In this, no doubt, he was technically 
justified, and the course he adopted met with the approval of the 
majority. But it marked a new and unprecedented phase in the 
annals of parliamentary history, when the Speaker, no longer, as of 
old, the champion of the privileges of the House against external 
tyranny, found himself compelled to assist the executive of the day 
in their attempt to crush a minority amounting to more than a third 
of the total number of members. Had the amendment proposed by 
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Mr. Whitbread been carried, no imputation could have been cast 
against the Chair. As it was, the compromise by which it was 
arranged that the Speaker should have merely a ius intercessionis, 
made him virtually as responsible for what might occur as if he 
had openly expressed his consent. No wonder that, as members 
trooped into the division lobby, sullen murmurs arose, and the more 
turbulent made grim references to the song ‘ He caught the Speaker 
in the eye,’ while the more thoughtful pondered these things in 
their hearts, and asked themselves whether the events of which they 
had been eye-witnesses were of a nature to preserve unimpaired 
the respect felt by the nation for the dignity of Parliament and the 
respect felt by Parliament for the dignity of the Chair. 

The principle of the Closure may be said to have been adopted 
without hesitation, though without enthusiasm, by the Liberal leaders, 
who recognised in the proposal a close resemblance to that which they 
had themselves put forward in 1882, and who considered that the 
time had arrived when the ‘mother of Parliaments’ ought to accept 
as inevitable an arrangement which had found favour with well nigh 
the whole of her numerous progeny. They contented themselves, 
therefore, with the endeavour to take away the responsibility of the 
Speaker for what might occur under the rule. Opinions differ as to 
whether the Liberals or the Conservatives will gain most in the long 
run by the application of the Closure. The former look forward to a 
time when they will take their revenge, and push measures of reform 
through the House of Commons with unexampled rapidity. It 
should be observed, however, that the advantage lies on the whole, 
on the side of the Conservatives, who, when once they have driven 
their Bill through the House of Commons have no further resistance 
to encounter. A Liberal measure, on the other hand, after passing 
the ordeal of the representative chamber, is confronted with a 
permanent hostile majority in the House of Lords, and must lose 
either its life or its character. Doubtless Mr. Labouchere will find in 
the working of the first rule of procedure an additional argument 
against the continued existence of hereditary legislators. Probably, 
too, he will continue to press his indictment, until some democratic 
House of Commons of the future resolves to compromise the difficulty 
by substituting for the territorial designations of peers, titles founded 
upon reason, and admits Mr. Labouchere himself within the gilded 
portals under the name of Henry, first Earl of Truth. 

Never, since the ‘Who? Who? Ministry’ was called into exist- 
ence and laughed out of court, has the Ministry of the day displayed 
so feeble a front bench. ‘“ C’est une médiocrité méconnue,” said 
Guizot of Louis Napoleon. The mediocrities that fill the Treasury 
Bench run no risk of being “méconnus.” Lord Randolph Churchill 
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occupies a back seat, and even the presence of Mr. Goschen is but 
the exception which proves the rule. Mr. Smith, upon whose 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of Pitt, Peel, Disraeli, and Gladstone, 
sits with an air of astonishment that he ever got there at all, and 
a look of longing that he were “ well out of it.’’ Occasionally, how- 
ever, he feels a thrill of pleasurable pride, as on the night when he 
expressed the belief that, had he been in Sir Robert Peel’s place, he 
would have acted differently. On the whole he is genial, has 
method, and makes the House look respectable. When the Closure 
has to be applied, he is sent for, appears, turns off the gas, and 
disappears. 

A resolution which stood in the name of Mr. Curzon, but which, 
in common with many other notices of motion, shared the fate of the 
innocents of Bethlehem, proposed that members of the Government 
having seats in the House of Lords should be permitted to defend 
their views in the House of Commons, and vice rersd. The proposal, 
if carried, would by means of a grave constitutional innovation have 
strengthened the hands of the Ministry, as it would have enabled 
Lord Salisbury to apply his powers of persuasion to the task of con- 
verting the Philistines of the Lower House. Such a motion, however, 
is rendered to some extent superfluous by the presence of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who performs every night with varying success, before a 
hypercritical audience, the part of ‘“ der Neffe als Onkel.” During 
the past twelvemonth Ireland has twice enjoyed the privilege of 
being ruled by a “philosopher king.” Mr. Balfour may be trusted 
to do his best to carry out a policy of repression with the same con- 
sistency with which Mr. Morley endeavoured to carry out a policy of 
conciliation. The author of the Defence of Philosophic Doubt is as 
unhesitating in his support of the one as the author of Compromise 
was uncompromisingly in favour of the other. If rumour speaks 
correctly, it is to Mr. Balfour that the House is indebted for the 
provision which directs that the operation of the Crimes Bill shall 
not be limited by conditions of time. But the words “ for ever,” in 
relation to Irish matters, must be taken cum grano. 

Perhaps the dialectician of the Treasury Bench is of opinion that, 
like the tortoise in Zeno’s paradox, the measure with which he is 
entrusted is incapable of being beaten. Certainly the pace at which 
the bill proceeds through Committee might have furnished the 
Eleatic with a powerful argument against the possibility of motion. 
For the waste of time that has occurred the Government must be 
held responsible. To begin with, the bill itself was unnecessary, 
unjust, dangerous, and retrograde. In the second place, while the 
avowed object of its introduction was the suppression of crime, its 
real aim was understood to be to raise rents to an artificial height 
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by putting an end to that power of combination without which Irish 
tenants would be at the mercy of their landlords. The details, too, 
of a proposal which placed extraordinary means of oppression in the 
hands of incompetent partisans, required close and constant scrutiny. 
Had the Government given any indication of a desire to accept the 
terms of Mr. Gladstone’s Hampstead ultimatum, and agreed to 
restrict the application of the bill to crime and to limit the period 
over which it was to extend, they would have shown that the 
anxiety they professed to feel for the more rapid despatch of public 
business was genuine and not simulated. As it was, they fomented 
dissension and prolonged debate by the obstinate resistance they 
offered to reasonable suggestions, and the recklessness with which 
they foreclosed amendments which it would have been inconvenient 
for them to discuss. 

To the minds and bodies of members, jaded by all-night sittings, 
and the wearisome iteration of stale and unprofitable arguments, the 
occurrence of a “scene” affords occasional relief. Owing to the 
interposition of Sir Charles Lewis, a supporter of the Government 
more loyalist than loyal, who stepped in where ministers feared to 
tread, and brought before the House as a question of privilege the 
articles on “‘ Parnellism and Crime,” four nights were expended over 
an eighteenth-century debate of considerable interest, but of no 
importance. The charges themselves bore a close family likeness to 
the accusations of complicity with crime which the Times used to 
hurl against O’Connell, and recalled the days when the English 
champions of Italian independence were denounced even in Parlia- 
ment as the friends and allies of assassins. The truth is that on the 
fringe of every great movement which enlists the sympathy and 
support of large numbers of people, are to be found men whose only 
object is to gratify their passions and promote their lowest interests, 
and who thereby retard the progress of the cause with which they 
are connected ; nor is it always possible for the leaders of the move- 
ment to abstain altogether from coming in contact with that fringe. 
The more serious allegations contained in the Zimes had, however, 
been refuted in advance by Lord Spencer, who declared in 
1886 that, “having been in a position, in his official capacity, to 
see and know nearly all the evidence that had been given in 
Ireland, in regard to the murders and conspiracies to murder which 
took place in 1881 and 1882, he could say without doubt or hesita- 
tion that he had neither heard nor seen any evidence of complicity with 
these crimes against any of the Irish representatives.” Moreover, in 
1885, Lord Carnarvon, who had access to the pigeon-holes of Dublin 
Castle and to all documents of an incriminating character contained 
therein, did not disdain to take sweet counsel with the “ arch- 
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associate of criminals.’ The proceedings in the House did not 
redound to the credit of the Government. Members and supporters 
of the Ministry, who, under cover of the Times, had repeated and 
scattered broadcast the charges from John o’ Groat’s House to Land’s 
End, refused to grant the full and searching inquiry which the Irish 
members demanded, and offered in its stead an alternative which 
even the leading Conservative organ described as a sham and bogus 
proposal. What the Irish representatives asked for was not a linger- 
ing law-suit, savouring of the nature of a collusive action, instituted 
by men who had made themselves accessories to the accusations, and 
narrowed in its scope by the strict rules of evidence, the quibbles of 
counsel, and the decisions of judges, but a complete investigation 
of the whole of the charges before a Parliamentary Committee 
empowered to examine witnesses on oath, unhampered by any 
restrictions, misled by no side-issues, and concerned only with the 
necessity for ascertaining the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. It is difficult, except upon the supposition that 
the result of a thorough investigation was considered likely to 
damage the accusers rather than the accused, to) understand why, 
apart entirely from the question of privilege, the Government 
declined to appoint a committee similar in character to that which 
had been nominated by them only a few weeks before with the 
object of inquiring into the charges against the Corporation of 
London. At the conclusion of the episode they resumed the con- 
sideration of the Crimes Bill, weighed down by the consciousness 
that the attitude they had adopted, though endorsed for a time by 
the verdict of a mechanical majority, was not such as would com- 
mend itself to the calm judgment of impartial minds. Perhaps, 
however, resentment at the interference of Sir Charles Lewis, the 
first cause of all the evil, swallowed up every other feeling. One of 
the heroes of the Arabian Nights, speaking under conditions to 
which it is unnecessary to refer, exclaims, ‘Cursed be all cream 
tarts and the day on which I was born!” If Ministers had given 
expression to their innermost thoughts they would have been heard 
to say, “‘ Cursed be all newly-fledged baronets, and the day on which 
they were created. 

The Government have been compelled by the exigencies of the 
Unionist alliance to couple their coercive proposals with remedial 
measures, based, to a certain extent, upon the report of Lord Cowper’s 
Commission. To the House of Lords they have committed the 
unwelcome task of administering the tonic, while the House of 
Commons forces on the strait waistcoat and the chains. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the Upper Chamber will acquiesce in the 
revolutionary changes contemplated in the new Irish Land -Bill. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, who, like Dr. Johnson, has:been on a tour in the 
Hebrides, accompanied by a follower ‘even - more: faithful: than 
Boswell,-has returned in ‘time to. see ‘the last, f the Bankruptcy 
clauses of which he-is the putative father. ‘Should that Bill be . 
dropped, or whittled down by means of hostile amendments, the only 
fait accompli in. the present ‘session would be' the passing of the 
Coercion Bill, which would them have become law,.partly in con- 
sequence of the sop thrown by, the Government in the House of 
Lords te the Birmingham Cerberus. 

The consideration of the part which :the Liberal Unionists have 
played, or are likely to play, must be reserved for a future occasion. 
At present they seem by no means inclined: to take to heart the words 
spoken by Bulwer Lytton in 1833, words which, for having been 
repeatedly quoted in the House, have as yet lost none of their force: 
“ You flatter yourselves that under the shelter of these laws you will 
be able, with effect, to apply your.remedial measures: it is just the 
reverse—they will blight all your remedies, and throw their own 
withering shadow over all your concessions.” 














